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A: REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


MR. HUGHES BEGINS HIS INDICTMENT OF THE 
WILSON ADMINISTRATION 


N EVER before in the long contest between the Re- 

publican and Democratic parties has the latter 
entered into a presidential campaign while in possession 
of both houses of Congress and the White House. To- 
day the Democrats not only have a majority of 17 in 
the Senate and 29 in the House but they have governors 
in 29 of the 48 States and they have the legislatures of 
22 States. In the fifteen Presidential campaigns which 
the Republican party has waged it has never been called 
upon to dislodge its enemy from such an extensive line 
of entrenchments as it now holds. In addition to this 
line of entrenchments, the Democrats, in the beginning 
of this campaign, have the advantage of a unity such as 
they have not had in a generation. They have the 
advantage of an almost riotous prosperity in the whole 
country. They have the advantage of a candidate who 
is concededly much stronger than his party, who has 
forced through a legislative program with greater con- 
structive features in it than the whole preceding record 


of the Democratic Party can exhibit, and who has cap-. 


tured the: new issues that have arisen to at least a suffi- 
cient degree to make it difficult for his opponents to 
draw a clear line of demarcation between their own 
position and his. On the other hand, the Republicans 
start with a fairly well-assured reunion between the 
two wings that were divided four years ago and whose 
complete union then would have given them a majority 
of about 1,300,000 votes. They have whatever advan- 
tage comes from the pro-German hostility to the Presi- 
dent. The German-American vote is variously esti- 
mated from a million to two millions ; but far the larger 
part of it has always been Republican, so that the vote 
is by no means so much gain for the party. Another 


advantage comes from the negro vote, which has been 
alienated from the Wilson administration in a marked 
degree ; but this vote also has always been Republican 
to a very large extent. Another factor which some 
observers regard as likely to be of importance is the 
Roman Catholic influence. If it be true, as reported, 
that the handling of the situation in Mexico and the 
attempt to withdraw from the Philippines have turned 
the Roman Catholic influence against the Wilson admin- 
istration, that fact may conceivably be decisive next 
November ; but no one is able to speak of that with any 
degree of certainty. In the absence thus far of any 
dominant issue cutting across party lines, with the 
Progressives redistributed between the two old parties 
about as they were prior to 1912, with no prospect of 
a phenomenal increase in any of the minor parties, 
the whole question of this campaign resolves itself into 
this: Is this country still Republican (as it has been 
normally for sixty years) or has it become Democratic 
on a straight party division? “The normal vote of both 
political parties,” says Henry L. Stoddard, in the N. Y. 
Mail, “will be substantially the line-up next November.” 





Mr. Hughes Surprises the Country 
on Woman Suffrage. 


OMMENT on Mr. Hughes’s speech of acceptance 

and the first few speeches of his campaign tour 
indicates in a striking way this normal party division. 
Judging from the press of the country, all normal Demo- 
crats are in their party ranks to-day and all normal 
Republicans of whatever brand, pacifist or militant, 
progressive or conservative, are in their party lines. 
The one surprise sprung upon the country by Mr. 





Hughes has been his positive statement in behalf of 
equal suffrage for women and of the submission and 


ratification of the Susan B. Anthony amendment to the . 


Federal Constitution, which declares that “the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of sex.” In taking this position, Mr. Hughes 
not onky goes beyond his party’s platform but appar- 
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THE POLITICAL DEBUTANTE! 
—Chamberlain in New York Evening Sun 


ently goes against it. While that platform says noth- 
ing directly on the Anthony amendment, it states that 
“the Republican party . . . favors the extension of suf- 
frage to women, but recognizes the right of each State 
to settle this questionsfor itself.” Certainly if three- 
fourths of the States, remarks the Baltimore Sun point- 
edly, can force woman suffrage on the other one-fourth, 
by adopting a federal amendment, “it cannot be said 
that each State has a right to settle the question for 
itself.” If, however, Mr. Hughes has gone counter to 
the platform on this point, there seems to be little or 
no open reproof from the Republicans themselves. The 
Toledo Blade (Rep.), commenting on a Washington dis- 
patch to the effect that Democratic leaders were assert- 
ing that this utterance by Hughes makes New York, 
Ohio, Indiana and Missouri sure Democratic States, 
cries sarcastically : “They”—the Democrats—“are going 
to let Americanism go hang. The big issue, the real 
issue, the talking point of the spell-binders, will be 
woman suffrage.” ‘Fhe Washington Herald also sees 
woman suffrage “forced to the front as the leading issue 
of the political campaign, at least for a short time,” 
and it views this situation with apparent complacency. 
The Detroit Journal, another Republican paper, thinks 
that “by one stroke Hughes has won not less than 500,- 
000 voters who might else have gone to Wilson.” The 
N. Y. Tribune thinks “there will be few who sorrow” 
because of this advanced position, and the Philadelphia 
Ledger compliments Hughes on not having dodged the 
woman suffrage issue. It is a Democratic paper, the 
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Chattanooga Times, that upbraids him for wanting 
woman suffrage so much that he is “willing to tear his 
own platform to tatters to get it,” and it is another 
Democratic paper, the Charleston News and Courier, 
that upbraids him for furnishing a new variety of pussy- 
footing on this issue, in that instead of endorsing woman 
suffrage, he “‘pusillanimously surrenders” to it. The 
redoubtable Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, finds in the statement on woman suffrage “the 
one item of affirmative policy” in “a lurid stream of 
objurgation and wild waste of platitude,” and this affir- 
mative statement he terms “a mere electioneering de- 
vice.” The Buffalo Times notes thoughtfully that about 
four million women will vote for President this year— 
twice the number that voted four years ago. The twelve 
States in-which the women are entitled to vote have a 
total of 91 votes in the electoral college. Four years 


_ago the woman suffrage States had but 37 votes. 


An Indictment of the Wilson Ad- 
ministration on Eight Counts. 


ASIDE from this statement on woman suffrage, the 

first few speeches by-Mr. Hughes have consisted 
almost entirely of an arraignment of the Wilson ad- 
ministration. His speech of acceptance indicts the ad- 
ministration on the following counts: For allowing par- 


tisan demands to weaken our diplomatic service, “nota-~ 


bly in Latin-America”; for a record in dealing with 
Mexico “which cannot be examined without a profound 
sense of humiliation”; for failure to safeguard the 
rights of American citizens at the hands of the warring 
European nations; for not promptly putting a stop 
to the plots and conspiracies on our own soil in the 
interest of foreign nations; for our present “shock- 
ingly unprepared” condition even to protect our own 
border without calling out untrained citizen troops; for 
“living in a fool’s paradise” in resting content with 
our present “temporary prosperity” and not preparing 
to protect our industries from the severe competition 
which will follow the close of the European war; for 
having “shamelessly violated” the Civil Service laws; 
for “reckless extravagance” and “profligate waste.” 
Aside from his arraignment on these eight counts, Mr. 
Hughes briefly outlines a policy of his own that em- 
braces ten items, namely: international arbitration; a 
regulation of our transportation system that will be less 
hampering to its development ; the destruction of monop- 
oly without “hobbling enterprize” or “narrowing the 
scope of legitimate achievement”; building up the mer- 
chant marine; “conservation of the just interests of 
labor”; workmen’s compensation laws; rural credits; 
“wise conservation of natural resources” ; government of 
the Philippines “in the interest of the Filipinos” and 
“without partisanship” ; a national “businesslike budget.” 
Comment on the speech is, as we have said, divided 
closely along partisan lines. One exception is the N. Y. 
Tribune’s expression of disappointment over the “vague- 
ness” in that part of his address that refers to our 
relations with Germany and with the German-Ameri- 
cans. “The difficulty with Mr. Hughes’s comment,” 
says the Tribune, “lies in the fact that it supplies just 
exactly that degree of vagueness which enables the 
German-Americans to endorse it.” It is, however, per- 
suaded that, if Mr. Hughes is elected, “no German- 
American agitator will derive aid or comfort from the 
White House” or “get anything more substantial than 
the possible gratification of an ignoble and alien grudge.” 
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HUGHES INDICTS THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION 


Otherwise the Tribune has nothing but words of praise 
for the speech. 


Strong in Attack but Vague 
on Constructive Policies. 


A NOTHER exception to the usual run of partisan 

comment is to be noted in the remarks of the 
N. Y. Evening Post. That newspaper frankly admits 
that as between Hughes and Wilson it is on the fence. 
It discerns a feeling of disappointment with Mr. 
Hughes’s address, tho it finds it free from claptrap, and 
thinks the attack upon Mr. Wilson was made with “great 
energy.” The trouble with the address, the Post thinks, 
is that Mr. Hughes, while taking the offensive power- 
fully, “has not clearly indicated the positive policies 
which he himself would pursue.” Of his attack on the 
President’s Mexican policy, the Post says that it was 
severe but in large part warranted, for “here Mr. Wil- 
son is exceedingly vulnerable.” , But when we look for 
an alternative to that policy we get “nothing but words” ; 
Mr. Hughes does not “get down to brass tacks.” 
Another paper that endeavors to weigh the speech of 
acceptance impartially is the Springfield Republican, 
which, however, is not on the fence, being an effective 
champion of the administration. It notes that Mr. 
Hughes “is cautious, reserved, even surprisingly am- 
biguous at times concerning the program he himself 
would follow.” It thinks that the speech is less likely 
to satisfy the progressive part of the Republican party 
than the conservative. “If a ‘standpatter’ had been 
nominated at Chicago instead of Mr. Hughes, he might 
have composed exactly this sort of a notification ad- 
dress.” The Republican admits, however, that to the 
conservatives the speech is likely to appeal “as a care- 
ful and strong, indictment with no display of flightiness 
or instability in the discussion of constructive policies.” 
The Houston, Post is another Democratic paper dis- 





AMMUNITION 
—Sykes in Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
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posed to measure its antagonist calmly. It sees in the 
address an “excellent style,” “judicial calm and serenity” 
and “palpable ability as a politician.” It sees also a lack 
of “snap,” and it finds Mr. Hughes “platitudinous and 
evasive”; but his avoidance of specific promises it con- 
siders good politics, and it closes its analysis as follows: 








THE HORRIBLE EXAMPLE 
—De Ball in Chicago Evening Post 


“The Democracy is confronted by an able and resource- 
ful antagonist in the person of the former Justice, He 
is one not apt to make mistakes. It may be that he 
would be stronger if he were posséssed of greater ag- 
gressiveness, but it must be remembered we are living 
in a time when boldness may be dangerous if not tem- 
pered with prudence and caution.” 


For Every Bouquet a Brickbat— 
for Every Brickbat a Bouquet. 
"[T HERE are as few surprises in the comments on 


Mr. Hughes’s speeches as in the speeches themselves. 
The Boston Transcript (Rep.) finds his logic “unan- 
swerable” and declares that the clamor for a more con- 
structive policy from him is “simply the desperate device 
of beaten men to dodge the issue and get the country 
to discussing Mr. Hughes’s instead of Mr. Wilson’s 
policies.” The Louisville Evening Post, the N. Y. 
World and other Democratic journals resent what Mr. 
Hughes has to say about our diplomatic service. The 
Louisville paper calls it an “ill-tempered and absolutely 
unfounded attack upon the hard-working, efficient and 
brilliantly successful body of Americans that have been 
representing this country in diplomatic posts since the 
war began.” The present diplomats were appointed, we 
are reminded, under exactly the same system that pre- 
vailed under Taft and Roosevelt. Mr. Herrick, for 
instance, was no more of a trained diplomat when he 
went to France than } is successor was. In fact, so the 
World notes, Mr. Herrick himself displaced Henry 
White, one of the oldest and most experienced of Amer- 
ican diplomatists. The Indianapolis News (Ind.) finds 
the Hughes speech “pitched on a high plane” and show- 
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ing that he has lost none of his power of analysis. The 
N. Y. Times, which supports Wilson, begins a long edi- 
torial as follows: “Mr. Hughes’s notification speech 
saddened the faithful. It contained an imposing num- 
ber of words. It invited somnolency. Its gentle vague- 
ness soothed.” The Times finds his subsequent speeches 
in Detroit and Chicago equally devoid of dynamic 
energy. The Philadelphia Evening Ledger says that 
“no more scathing arraignment of Democratic incompe- 
tence has been made in recent years” than is made by 
Mr. Hughes in his speech of acceptance, but it thinks 
that even more important than this arraignment is his 
“program of positive policies.” The Louisville Courier- 
Journal, on the other hand, thinks the speech of ac- 
ceptance sounded no keynote, rang with no bold rallying 
call, and was “simply a peevish, petty indictment of the 
administration which he would supplant.” The Detroit 
Journal thinks Hughes reveals himself as “the ideal 
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candidate, the complete Republican,” and finds that 
“the restraint that comes from conscious power reveals 
itself in his utterances.” But Reedy’s Mirror, of St. 
Louis, fails to find in the address “one touch of dis- 
tinction,” “one fresh political idea” or “one novel state- 
ment of a familiar idea.” The Lewiston (Me.) Journal 
hears in Mr. Hughes’s utterances “the true Progressive 
note that we have long desired to hear,” while the Hart- 
ford Times congratulates the “Old Guard” of the Re- 
publican party on having at last secured a candidate 
who is “not only willing but anxious to stand without 
hitching.” We could go ahead with contrasted quota- 
tions of this kind to an unlimited extent, and all that 
they would prove would be, as we said at the beginning, 
that all the Republicans are behind Hughes and all the 
Democrats are behind Wilson, and the one question is 
whether the country is Republican or Democratic on 
a straight and clear party division. 





Since Mr. Wilson has so long been in doubt he may as well leave 
the Mexican issue for Mr. Hughes to settle—Baltimore American. 


On the woman suffrage question at least Mr. Hughes is suffi- 
ciently explicit—Springfield Republican. 





MEXICO AS A DOMINANT ISSUE IN OUR 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


F there is a dominant issue in this campaign it is 
Mexico. Perhaps we should say in the Republican 
half of the campaign, for the Democratic half has not 
yet emerged clearly into view. The Republican plat- 
form throws into the forefront the protection of Amer- 
ican rights, with Mexico as the first and chief exhibit 
of our delinquency. The Progressive platform follows 
suit. In his speech of acceptance Mr. Hughes devotes 
one quarter of his time to Mexico, and the issue which 
he makes second in importance—preparedness—he ties 
closely to Mexico. In his subsequent speeches he bears 
down hard on the alleged disregard of the Wilson ad- 
ministration for civil-service reform and on its alleged 
sectional character; but Mexico continues well to the 
front in his indictment. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, seems*ready to accept the challenge for 
the administration, Senator Lewis, of Illinois, who seems 
to have been selected to trail Mr. Hughes across the 
continent, also appears eager to accept Mexico as the 
chief issue, to judge by his tart reply on the floor of the 
Senate, and on both sides the major part of the cam- 
paign discussion so far seems devoted to the situation 
below the Rio Grande. It may be a “foreign” question, 
but it comes pretty close hdme. About $125,000,000 has 
already been included in appropriation bills to meet ex- 
penses incurred by this country, or about to be incurred, 
by reason of the turmoil in Mexico. About 100,000 
men of the National Guard are camped on the border 
and 25,000 more had orders to go there. All the 
mobile force of our regular army is in service there. 
One billion doilars of American capital in Mexico has 
been rendered fo: the most part unproductive during the 
last four or five years. Hundreds of Americans have 
lost their lives, the estimates running as, high as five 
hundred. (Senator Fall claims to have verified per- 
sonally a list of 267 names.) We have invaded Mexico 
twice within the last three years—the Vera Cruz expedi- 
tion and the “punitive expedition”—and Mexican ban- 
dits have invaded our towns three times. We have had 
two conferences with other American nations — the 
A BC powers and the B U G powers—and another con- 





ference between GeneralssObregon and Scott. Nothing 
conclusive has come of these and now we are about to 
have a Joint Commission. 


Has Either Wilson or Hughes 
a Mexican Policy? 


"THE strange thing about this Mexican issue in our 

Presidential campaign is that each side accuses the 
other side of being without a policy. The “policy of 
drift” is the way the Chicago Tribune speaks of the 
President’s policy. “If some mad philanthropist or 
speculator,” says the North American (Phila.), “should 
offer $1,000,000 for a coherent, satisfying exposition of 
President Wilson’s Mexican policy to date, is there any 
person living who believes that the prize or the wager 
would be won?” The Democratic journals retort that 
neither Mr. Hughes nor any of his authorized followers 
has a definite alternative to offer in place of the present 
policy. “Asa matter of fact,” asserts the N. Y. Times, 
“the Republican party is all at sea on the Mexican ques- 
tion,” and all that the country knows about its policy is 
that it differs from the President’s. Mr. Hughes, in 
his speech of acceptance, gives a scathing review of the 
things that ought not to have been done, but he is not 
so definite in stating what ought to have been done. 
For instance, we had no right to tell Huerta that he 
could nét be a candidate for President or to interfere in 
any way in the domestic concerns of Mexico; sending 
John Lind on an “unjustifiable mission” was an offense 
to a sensitive people; the seizure of Vera Cruz was “a 
travesty of international policy” and the failure to rescue 
our own citizens at Tampico (leaving the rescue to a 
German ship) was “ignominious” ; our actions in refer- 
ence to embargoes showed “an utter absence of con- 
sistent policy”; our punitive expedition has been so 
restricted as to be futile and has succeeded only in be- 
ing irritating. Summing up, Mr. Hughes says: 


“In the light of the conduct of the Administration no 
one could understand its professions. Decrying interfer- 
ence, we interfered most exasperatingly. We have not 
even kept out of actual conflict, and the soil of Mexico is 
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stained with the blood of our soldiers. We have resorted 
to physical invasion, only to retire without gaining the 
professed object. It is a record which cannot be examined 
without a profound sense of humiliation.” 


But in laying a course for the future, Mr. Hughes is 
not specific. “We shall have to adopt a new policy,” 
he says, “a policy of firmness and consistency through 
which alone we can promote an enduring friendship.” 
\Ve must demand protection for our citizens, security 
for our border, the performance of international obliga- 
tions. There must be “no paltering with American 
rights” and “a short period of firm, consistent and 
friendly dealing,” he feels confident, “will accomplish 
more than many years of vacillation.” In his Chicago 
speech Mr. Hughes was a little more definite. What 
the administration ought to have done (three years 
ago), he said, is plain. “The correct way was this: If 
the administration had at the outset said to Huerta, 
‘We will recognize you if you can perform your inter- 
national obligations, if you have got a real government 
that can discharge its duties; we won’t recognize you 
unless we are satisfied that you have. But there is one 
thing that you and every one else must understand, and 
that is this: American life and the property of American 
citizens in Mexico must be protected, and we will see 
to it.’” 


The Larger Results of 
Our Mexican Policy. 
HERE is hardly a champion of the President’s 


course in Mexico that is not free to confess that 
errors have been made; but the spirit back of that 
course is defended and what are called by some the 
larger results, namely the effect upon our relations 
with other Latin-American countries, are upheld. The 
Springfield Republican says: 


“It is impossible not to have faith that President Wil- 
son is still on the right track facing in the right direction. 
There are rights to be considercd, in working out so 
tremendously difficult a problem as that of Mexico and 
our relations to the entire body of Latin-American: states 
to which Mexico belongs, over and beyond the rights even 
of a billion dollars. There is a perspective and a vision, 
in dealing with conditions like those south of the Rio 
Grande, to which a billion-dollar investment may be blind.” 


The N. Y. Journal of Commerce makes allowances 
for the inexperienced officials who had the Mexican 
problem thrust upon them at the very beginning of the 
administration ; but, despite “many errors,” the end they 
held in view was and is a desirable end—to avoid inter- 
vention and conquest. It deprecates any attempt to 
make the problem a partisan issue. Such a course is 
likely to affect our interests and Mexico’s, if not the in- 
terests of all the republics of the continent, in a more 
vital way than the European war will affect them. The 
only way to make such an issue, it asserts, is to declare 
for a different policy and that “can only mean a policy 
of forcible intervention and coercion.” The N. Y. World 
is not content with an attitude of defense of Wilson’s 
policy. It assumes the offensive by asserting that in 
their attacks on that policy, the Republican party and 
Mr. Hughes are “now in partnership on that issue with 
every foreign exploiter of the Mexican people and with 
every German fomenter of American intervention.” 
The World goes on to maintain that President Wilson’s 
Mexican policy is identical with Lincoln’s and does not 
differ essentially from T2‘’’> “Noes Mr. Hughes pur- 


MEXICO THE BIG 
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pose to repudiate Lincoln and Taft in order to follow 
William R. Hearst and Senator Fall?” The Omaha 
World-Herald concludes a defense of the President’s 
course as follows: “If, two years ago in Europe, there 
had been in Germany and in England and in France 
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A CASE OF PROSTRATION 


—Los Angeles 7imes 


rulers like Woodrow Wilson, had they been backed by 
the same popular detestation of war that exists in the 
United States at this time, Europe to-day would be a 
garden and not a wilderness and the progress of civiliza- 
tion would not have been set back a century.” 


The Controversy Over Mexico 
Grows Passionate. 

ENATOR LEWIS, of Illinois, in a speech in the 
Senate last month, charged that the deaths of our 
soldiers at Carrizal lie upon the heads of the Republican 
leaders. “Not until the captains of the Republican 
party,” he cried, “shot at the President of the United 
States did the Mexican outlaws shoot at the soldiers c* 
the American President.” The Senator went on to 
claim that if the whole country had stood by Wilson 
when he “recognized Villa,” the opposition to Villz 
would have subsided and Mexico would have obtained 
the relief she needed. Senator Fall, in replying, spoke 
of this admission that the President was at one time 
ready to recognize Villa as astounding and said: “You 
defend Wilson for refusing to recognize Huerta, whom 
you describe as a murderer, and vou 4e~ounce the Re- 
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publicans for preventing Wilson from recognizing Villa, 
whom you and your President at the time knew to have 
been a murderer. a liar, a thief, an assassin for hire, 
and the most vicious character in Mexico.” Senator 
Fall attributed to the President’s Mexican policy not 
only the troubles we have had with that country but 





“THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD” 
° —Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


those we have had with the warring European coun- 
tries. Addressing the Democratic Senators, he said 
passionately : 


“When have you or your President ever taken one 
step to protect the lives of Americans—not to say their 
property in Mexico? When have you ever demanded repa- 
ration for the killing, of those Americans who have lost 
their lives in Mexico? When have you ever avenged the 
wrongs upon American women? Will the Senator answer 
that question? No, he cannot answer it, and it was just 
by reason of the attitude of Wilson toward Mexico that 
Germany knew, when you told her you would hold her to 
strict accountability in case of injury to Americans in her 
submarine warfare, that you lied.” 


Criticism hardly less severe is to be found in the 
words of other Republican leaders and leading journals. 
Witness this, for instance, from the Boston Transcript: 
“To indict the administration for sordid cowardice of a 
sort no self-respecting nation can tolerate and hold its 
self-respect is only to assemble in formal phrase the 
comments of helpless and humiliated Americans from 
coast to coast.” Mr. Roosevelt, in commenting favor- 
ably upon Mr. Hughes’s speech of acceptance, quoted 
from Dr. John Fiske’s work on “The Critical Period 
of American History” as follows: “A government 
touches the lowest point of ignominy when it confesses 
its inability to protect the lives and property of its 
citizens. A government which has come to this has 
failed in discharging the primary function of govern- 
ment and forthwith ceases to have reason for existing.” 
Following up this quotation, Mr. Roosevelt said: “It 
is precisely this point of ignominy to which Mr. Wilson 
has reduced the nation over which he is President.” 





Why Secretary Lane is “Most 
Proud” of Our Mexican Policy. 


ONE defense of the President’s Mexican policy that 

has attracted much attention is that made several 
weeks ago in an interview in the N. Y. World by Secre- 
tary Lane. Mr. Lane began by declaring that this 
policy is one of the things of which, as a member of 
the administration, he is most proud, for it shows so 
well the President’s “abounding faith in humanity, his 
profound philosophy of democracy, and his unshakable 
belief in the ultimate triumph of Liberty, Justice and 
Right.” That policy, we are assured, has not been weak 
and vacillating: “It has been definite and consistent, 
firm and constructive. How fitm is already known to 
those who have sought to force American intervention 
in Mexico; how constructive will best be appreciated 
fifty years from now by the whole world.” The founda- 
tion of our policy has been sympathy in place of force. 
Fundamental reforms must be effected before Mexico 
can become a good neighbor, but, to be lasting, they 
must come from the inside. We cannot effect them 
waless we are prepared not only to conquer Mexico 
but to annex it as well. Recognition of Huerta would 
not have pacified Mexico. Huerta himself was a 
prisoner of the reactionaries and did not dare to leave 
the capital except to take a ship and flee. To have 
recognized him would have been an injustice not only 
to Mexico but to all South and Central America. 
Gradually, as a result of the Monroe Doctrine, there is 
growing up in the New World a civilization that will 
make old-time revolutionary methods impossible. 


“We have so amplified the Monroe Doctrine that we 
are virtually the copartners of the Republics to the south 
of us, and to proclaim that the violation of their consti- 
tional laws would not in the slightest interfere with our 
recognition of a conspiracy to murder lawful executives 
and overthrow their established republican forms of Gov- 
ernment would have: been rightly considered by the Amer- 











THE BOY STOOD ON THE BURNING DECK 
—De Ball in Chicago Evening Post 
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ican people as the most cowardly and short-sighted policy 
imaginable. Condemnation would have arisen not only 
from the people of the United States, but from all the 
nations of the Pan-American Union.” 


Why We Went to 
Vera Cruz. 


P ERHAPS the most significant thing said by Mr. 

Lane was his statement that “we did not go to 
Vera Cruz to force Huerta to salute the flag; we did go 
there to show Mexico that we were in earnest in our 
demand that Huerta must go, and he went before our 
forces were withdrawn. ” Use has been made of this 
statement by Mr. Hughes as evidence. of our interfer- 
ence in Mexico’s domestic concerns, and the North 
American ( Phila.) calls it “an astonishing assertion” to 
come from a member of the cabinet. It comments as 
follows: 


“The salute to the flag was the explicit demand of the 
American admiral. President Wilson asked Congress for 
authority to use armed forces ‘to obtain from General 
Huerta the fullest recognition of the rights and dignity 
of the United States.’ And Congress complied, in order 
that the President might ‘enforce his demand for un- 
equivocal amends for affronts and indignities.’ If a com- 
pulsory salute to the flag was not the object of that la- 
mentable and futile expedition, then Congress and the 
country were deceived and the nation must believe that 
the United States went to war in order to strike down 
the existing government in a friendly republic. 

“And in the face of this Secretary Lane applauds the 
President’s resistance to demands ‘that we go into Mexico 
and take matters into our own hands.’” 


Of Mr. Lane’s view that the foundation of Mr. Wil- 
son’s policy has been sympathy, the Philadelphia paper 
says: 


“But if the doctrine of sympathy has been ‘firmly and 
constructively’ at work during these three years, how baf- 
fling are its discriminations! Implacable to Huerta, it 
yearns toward Villa and Carranza; deeply agitated be- 
cause Mexican peons have not the Australian ballot, it is 
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GETTING AN EAR-FULL 
—Cory and Kuhn in Brooklyn Citizen 








not concerned because the property and the lives of Ameri- 
cans in that country are destroyed; having instigated a 
war in behalf of one Mexican faction against another, 
it indicates the abandonment of American rights through 
notice that protection to American citizens in Mexico is 
withdrawn. 

















“A YEAR!—OF THIS? 
—Cesare in New York Evening Post 


“Ten thousand troops in hostile territory, 100,000 
guardsmen under arms and the first function of govern- 
ment abdicated—these are the present manifestations of the 
doctrine of sympathy in action.” 





Reforms Carranza Has Already 
Effected in Mexico. 


Out of all this heated discussion of the Mexican 

trouble little definite information has emerged in 
regard to the progress of the Carranza government in 
rebuilding the civil and social fabric. Some interesting 
statements of fact appear in regard to this matter in a 
pamphlet recentiy issued by the Mexican-American 
League. This is a body formed at the Joint Mexican- 
American Peace Conference held in Washington on 
July 6th. The conference was attended by three Mex- 
icans (Modesto C. Rolland, Luis M. Rojas and Dr. Atl) 
and the same number of citizens of this country (Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, Moorfield Storey and Paul U. 
Kellogg). The Mexican members are responsible for 
the statements of fact which are issued, however, with 
the approval of the entire conference. The first decree 
issued by Carranza, we are told, was one returning to 
the Indians the communal lands of which they had been 
dispossessed. In the various states new agrarian laws 
are now establishing small land-holders, properties be- 
ing revalued, land condemned and purchased at a just 
value, and equitable taxes levied. Such changes are 
already in operation in twelve states and one territory. 
One of the next steps taken was the restoration of free 
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,iunicipalities and the enactment of laws reestablishing 
.vcal communities. Most of the states have passed 
labor laws establishing the eight-hour day and the forty- 
iour-hour week, with a minimum wage and boards of 
conciliation and arbitration. Children under sixteen 
are not now allowed to work in factories. In “many 
states” the sale of alcoholic drinks has been repressed 
and “in the whole of the republic bull-fights and cock- 
fights have been supplanted by popular games such as 
baseball, pelota, etc.” To-day, it is asserted, there are 
twenty times as many schools as in the last term of 
Diaz, and Carranza has sent 500 school-teachers to the 
United States to learn modern methods. In Yucatan 
alone there are now 2,400 schools as against 200 two 
years ago. The law of divorce has been put into opera- 
tion and in two years “has transformed the social con- 
dition of thousands of women who suffered from the 
Moorish slavery established by the Spaniards.” New 
force has been given to the laws of 1874 “establishing 
the separation of Church and State and depriving the 
Catholic Church of its political character and of its 
power to acquire land and property, leaving, however, 
to individuals their inalienable right to teach any re- 
ligious creed.” Such are the claims made for the Car- 
ranza government by the three Mexican members of 
the conference, one of whom is director of the National 
Library in Mexico City, another the editor of the Accién 
Mondal, of Mexico City, and the third a Yucatan en- 
gineer now resident in New York City. The Topeka 
Capital thinks this report puts a different color on the 
situation from that we are used to seeing. 


No Epidemic of Optimism Over 
the Joint Commission. 


THIS encouraging report does not seem to have made 

much of an impression on the American press. 
More attention has been paid to the struggle Carranza 
is having with the financial situation, and the doom of 
his government is predicted by some unless he can 
speedily get a loan of about $300,000,000 from the 
United States. Hundreds of millions of pesos of fiat 
money issued in theslast two or three years by various 
administrations have been repudiated in whole or part, 
and some of that which is still legal tender can be had 
at the rate of two pesos for one cent of American money. 


A new fiat issue has recently been forced on the people 
at the rate of one peso for ten cents of American money. 
It is, however, a violation of law to offer or accept 
American money in trade, and one is compelled to 
exchange such money at the monetary commissions or 
make purchases in a stealthy way much as one is said 
to purchase whiskey at a “blind tiger.” Nor has the 
plan for a Joint Commission caused an epidemic of 
optimism in American newspaper offices. The N. Y. 
Times, a stanch supporter of Wilson, finds it “difficult 
to comprehend” how such a commission can reduce the 
perplexities of the situation, which grow out of Car- 
ranza’s inability to control the lawless element in north- 
ern Mexico. The real trouble, as the Indianapolis News 
sees it, is not between this country and Mexico but al- 
together within Mexico and beyond the power of a 
commission to reach. The Detroit Free Press regards the 
commission scheme as “too childish to appeal even to 
the large self-deceptive powers of the Washington ad- 
ministration.” The Charleston News and Courier, an- 
other Wilson paper, finds little enthusiasm in the com- 
mission scheme, tho it ‘hopes that it may expose certain 
conspiracies for fomenting trouble which have been 
alleged to exist on the American side of the border. 
The Boston Transcript sees in the proposal of a com- 
mission “more Mexican buncombe” and professes to 
believe that Mr. Wilson and Sefior Carranza, being just 
now “companions in political peril,” have, out of their 
mutual emergency, “hit upon a scheme with which to 
deceive their respective constituents and, if possible, 
divert attention from their respective failures until 
after election-day.” The Philadelphia Jnquirer sees in 
the commission nothing but a new form of procrastina- 
tion. It says: 


“There is nothing to show that Carranza is any bet- 
ter able than ever he was to enforce the authority which 
he assumes to exercise, nor is there the least guarantee 
that the conclusions which the commissioners may for- 
mulate will ever be effectuated, and in the meanwhile the 
demands embodied in Mr. Lansing’s note of June 20 are 
to rest in abeyance, the outrages against which he protested 
are to go unredressed and thousands of American citi- 
zens, at a cost to the country of many millions of dollars, 
are being kept away from their families and from their 
employments doing police duty amid the sands and swamps 
and arid deserts of the Mexican frontier.” 





Nemocrats are finding Mr. Hughes warm enough.—Toledo Blade. 
We don’t believe Mr. Hughes’s speech thrilled even Mr. Hughes. 
—Charleston News and Courier. 
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No, Angela, you are wrong. General Bliss is the name of an 
army officer and not a description of conditions along the Mexican 
border, as you supposed.—Detroit Free Press. 
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THE GREAT POLITICAL BATTLE IS NOW ON 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain- Dealer 
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THE DANISH WEST INDIES COME HIGH BUT 
WE MUST HAVE THEM 


|* you take your magnifying glass and look on the 

atlas near Porto Rico you will discern what look 
like three little fly-specks, with the names St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, and St. John dangling to them. These are 
the Danish islands. Apparently we are about to buy 
them. Their combined area is 138 square miles (Porto 
Rico has 3,600) and we are going to pay $25,000,000 
for them. We paid $7,200,000 for Alaska, $15,000,000 
for California and New Mexico, $15,000,000 for the 
Louisiana Territory. Fifty years ago Secretary Seward 
agreed to pay $7,500,000 for the three islands, but the 
Senate refused. Fourteen years ago Secretary Hay 
agreed to pay $5,000,000, but the Danish parliament 
refused. Economically the islands seem to be worth no 
more now than then, if as much. But we are not buy- 
ing them for their economic value. We are buying them 
for their strategic value. The area of Gibraltar is but 
two square miles and you might safely offer Great 
Britain several hundred millions for it. Senator Borah, 
who comes from the spacious west, figures out the price 
of the Danish islands per acre and is aghast to find that 
we are about to pay $184 an acre, whereas we paid but 
$36 an acre for the Canal Zone. He thinks the price 
is excessive. The American press in general has ejacu- 
lated over it. The N. Y. Times at first thought it so 
high that the Senate would never ratify the purchase. 
But it accepts the assurance of Senator Stone, chairman 
of the Senate’s committee on foreign relations, that the 
islands can not be had for less and it is for having the 
transfer made ‘without delay. In fact, hardly a paper 
of influence opposes the purchase, tho the N. Y. Evening 
Post waxes sarcastic over it. Senator Lodge, ranking 
Republican member of the Senate committee, says the 
Senate will ratify the purchase with little difficulty. 
Despatches from Copenhagen indicate an opposition to 
the secret negotiation of the treaty but no formidable 
opposition to-the sale itself. Apparently the bargain is 
to be closed, and we shall add three more saints to our 
geographical calendar. 


Forestalling a Possible Challenge 
by Germany. 


TRANGE to say, the visit of the German submarine, 

Deutschland, may have an important influence upon 
the ratification of the treaty of purchase. Germany, in 
the minds of most American editors, is the power 
that wants a base in the West Indies from which to 
challenge the Monroe Doctrine. It is asserted that 
the Kaiser’s influence at Copenhagen killed the Hay- 
Roosevelt treaty of 1902. It is alleged that from the 
‘Danish West Indies German naval operations were car- 
ried on during the early part of the present war, and 
the arrival of the Deutschland suggests dire possibilities 
if hostile submarine bases were established so near as 
the West Indies. Acquisition of the Danish islands, 
therefore, is regarded as not only a step toward the 
defense of the Panama Canal but as notice that the 
United States intends to dominate the Caribbean Sea. 
The Danish-American weekly, Nordlyset (published in 
Brooklyn), denies that the German government has ever 
interfered with the purchase or sale of the Danish West 
Indies and protests against insinuations aimed to dis- 
credit Denmark in our eyes as the secret ally of Ger- 


many. German-American publications accuse British 
diplomacy of faising the German bogey. The Provi- 
dence Journal, which makes a specialty of exposing 
German conspiracies, says that the Germans have found 
a better base than the Danish islands for a coaling sta- 
tion which is now being developed on the Dutch island 
of Curacao, off the coast of Venezuela, and may not’ 
care now to oppose the sale of the Danish islands. The 
conservative Springfield Republican thinks that the 
menace of foreign possession may have been exaggerated 
but that purchase will have the great advantage of put- 
ting an end to rumors of the sort and,thus remove a 
source of possible irritation. The N. Y. Tribune (Rep.) 
thinks the purchase is in line with “sound American 
policy” and congratulates the administration. The 
Chicago Herald (Rep.) thinks that the purchase will 
erect a barrier against future trouble and the San 
Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) thinks it is worth the price 
to make St. Thomas secure against conversien into a 
naval base by a strong foreign power. 


A Helgoland or Gibraltar in the 
Caribbean Sea. 


T° pause and think of what Helgoland, once bartered 

by Great Britain as a “worthless” rock, means to 
Germany in the present war, is enough, the Buffalo 
Times thinks, to make us conclude the deal for the Danish 
West Indies if we can. That is the favorite “clincher” in 
many editorials. Admiral Mahan is generally cited as 
the naval strategist who proved that possession of these 
islands would give us command of the Gibraltar of the 
Caribbean Sea. They lie about 40 miles beyond Porto 
Rico, on the east of the Virgin Passage trade route for 
European shipping. The two harbors of Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas, and Coral Bay, St. Croix, are what 
we are after. The former is the best harbor in the 
West Indies, large enough for any fleet we might want 





UNCLE SAM’S $25,000,000 WATCH DOGS 
—Satterfield in Knoxville Sentinel 
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to send there; the latter is the more sheltered. Vice- 
Consul Zabriskie recently reported that the Danish West 
Indies Company has expended about $1,500,000 in har- 
bor improvements at Charlotte Amalie, out of a pro- 
jected $7,000,000. Sugar, rum and bay rum are the 
chief products of the islands. The population, mostly 
negroes, is about 27,000. The islands are roughly 1,600 
miles from New York, 1,100 miles from Havana, 1,200 
miles from Panama. The Providence Journal is one of 
the papers that questions the strategic importance of 
the islands and demands a “pitiless publicity” for the 
treaty and the steps leading up to it. With Porto Rico, 
a naval site at Guantanamo, and the Corn islands we 
are pretty well provided, it thinks, with possible “Gibral- 
tars.” Culebra and the Vieques islands, pertaining to 
Porto Rico, may be said, if fortified, to menace the 
Danish islands quite as much as the latter menace us. 
Says the Journal: 


“From Florida we can control the Straits of Florida, from 
Guantanamo the Windward Passage, from Porto Rico or 
Mona Island the Mona Passage, and from Porto Rico or 
Culebra and Vieques the Virgin Passage. These are the 
main channels into the Caribbean, which we have prac- 
tically made a closed sea, thereby protecting by so much the 
Panama Canal. It may be pointed out that all the various 
channels through the Leeward and Windward islands con- 
stitute menaces, too. But British and French control here 
are not considered threatening.” 


Further Assertion of United States 
Supremacy. 

HILE the Danish islands mark a trade route from 

New York to Trinidad (British), at the mouth 
of the Orinoco, they do not, Professor Roland G. Usher 
points out, control the Gulf of Mexico or any of the 
passages to it. Jamaica (British), only 600 miles from 
the Panama Canal, is the important point upon which 
lines in the Caribbean converge. By comparison the 
Danish islands are of minor importance. But we have 
gone so far, says Professor Usher (in the St. Louis 
Star), in the West Indies that we may well go further 
and take out paid-up insurance against a particular 
source of trouble. “‘One war prevented is worth two 
won.” The New Republic (N. Y.) sees in this pur- 
chase a confirmation of our intention to establish a 
United States sphere of influence to include all terri- 
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tory and adjacent waters between the United States and 
the Panama Canal. The N. Y. Evening Mail, of al- 


‘ leged pro-German sympathies, insists that the purchase 


is imperative in order to prevent some strong foreign 
power, like Germany, from establishing itself in our 
back yard; but it urges that the British possessions of 
Bermuda and Jamaica should also, “as a matter of the 
simplest measure of precaution,” be placed under the 
American flag by friendly purchase. Annexation would 
cure economic distress in all these Caribbean lands, so 
the Evening Mail is persuaded, and it advocates a fixed 
policy of gradually cleaning away all opportunities for 
hostile naval stations on our road to South America. 
According to the Toledo Blade to trust to the Monroe 
Doctrine to obstruct the transfer of the Danish islands 
to a European power is putting too great a strain upon 
that instrument ; we should possess the islands ourselves. 


Stretching the Elastic Monroe 
_ Doctrine to Fit. 
‘THAT the purchase will reaffirm the Monroe Doc- 


trine and show that we are in earnest about it, 
many papers declare. For years the course of diplo- 
macy has been working in the direction of the su- 
premacy of the United States in the Caribbean Sea, 
observes the Cleveland Plain-Dealer, and it goes on to 
particularize: “Our interposition in Cuba was a recog- 
nition on our part of an obligation which the world in 
general appreciated, even tho Spain protested. Our 
interference in San-Domingo and Haiti and Nicaragua 
was in pursuit of the same policy. Our attitude toward 
Mexico is fixed by the same point of view.” The Amer- 
ican destiny goes south, declares the Chicago Tribune, 
and it is imperial ; it cannot help being imperial. Force 
is the germ of national life—force now of money, now 
of arms, operating to put the United States in control 
of everything it needs for its own purposes. 


“Mexico is next. The humanitarian may like it or dis- 
like it. Mr. Wilson may protest that we do not want an- 
other foot of territory. He may try to put rhetorical limits 
to the boundaries of the United States and pledge other 
generations to the maintenance of his policy. Mr. Wilson 
is as a weed in a storm, as a hand raised against a tempest. 

“The American nation is going in the direction its destiny 
forces it. It is going there by force, in some shape or other, 
in some fashion and at some time.” 





PRESIDENT WILSON INTERVENES TO PREVENT A 
GENERAL RAILROAD STRIKE 


N the crisis which threatened to paralyze nearly 1700 

lines of railroad transportation in the United States 
last month, President Wilson stepped into the réle of 
mediator on behalf of the “unorganized” public. Rail- 
road managers and officers of the railroad unions, whose 
numerous conferences in New York had resulted only 
in deadlocks, he called to Washington. Nineteen rail- 
way officials and twenty-eight Brotherhood representa- 
tives responded to the first call. More than 600 chair- 
men of the Brotherhood “locals” responded to a sec- 
ond call. A third call brought thirty leading railroad 
presidents to the national capital, in the attempt to as- 
semble power to act on each side. Such a “conflict of 
powers” has not been heretofore staged in this coun- 
try. For the first time in our railroad history the or- 
ganized power of the four “brotherhoods” of 400,000 


employees who run trains, faced the combined power 
of management of 225 railway systems, and both 
faced the public power of the nation represented by the 
Presidential office. In a real sense each of these three 
powers is beyond the law. We have furnished nobody 
with definite authority to do more than “persuade” 
organized managers and organized employees to agree on 
terms which shall keep the railroad public service in 
operation. Public opinion expressed in the press of the 
country, however, stands ready. to back up the president 
in using every means he can command to force some 
agreement for operation and secure competent arbitra- 
tion of the points of disagreement. “If neither side 
will give in the Federal government must take posses- 
sion of the roads,” says the St. Louis Star. “There 
would be no alternative, because the people must live 
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and work must be done, and the government that does 
not provide such necessary things is no government at 
all.” The N. Y. World’s comment is terse and typical: 
“Two phrases the American people hate above all 
others. One is “The public be damned.’ The other is 
‘Nothing to arbitrate.’ They supplement each other. In 
the long run, those who adopt them, whether rich and 
powerful or numerous and powerful, may depend upon 
one thing. They are headed straight toward disaster.” 


Claims and Counter-Claims 
in the Controversy. 


HE Brotherhoods of Railway Conductors, Eugineers, 

Firemen-Enginemen, and Trainmen presented their 
demand for a standard 8-hour day, with time and a 
half pay for overtime, last March. Conferences with 
Railway Managers were held June 1-15. The man- 
agers claimed that an 8-hour day was impracticable in 
railroading. Further, the demand meant an increase of 
$100,000,000 wage expense which they could not afford 
to incur or add to charges for transportation without a 
clear mandate from such a public tribunal as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. They proposed the sub- 
mission of issues to that body or to arbitrators under the 
federal law. The unions countered by authorizing their 
leaders to call a strike if settlement of their demands 
could not be otherwise obtained. The managers con- 
ducted a national campaign of publicity regarding their 
position, placing advertisements in 17,000 publications, 
insisting that “the single issue before the country is 
whether this controversy is to be settled by an im- 
partial government inquiry or by industrial warfare.” 
Other points stressed were that the brotherhoods con- 
stitute only one-fifth of all railway employees, are now 
highly paid, and the increase asked for would equal 
a 5 per cent. advance in all freight rates. The brother- 
hood contentions received less publicity, but they 
coupled the question of wages with working conditions. 
They claimed that the increase of wages would not ex- 
ceed $30,000,000 and the roads had increased earnings. 
That the 8-hour day was a necessary standard of 
safety for railroad operation. That the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission recorded 609,000 violations of the 
maximum sixteen-hour law last year, in some instances 
men being on duty fifty, sixty and seventy hours. That 
the average life of an engineer, revealed by the Brother- 
hood’s insurance statistics, is II years and 7 days. 
That men crowd two years into one by overtime, which 
accounts for some figures of highs wages. The pace, 
said Grand Chief Engineer Stone, in a public address, 
breaks men down at 45, 46 and 47, when they ought to 
be in their prime. “No man is safe after being on duty 
for 30 or 40 hours. If the public knew of the long 
hours of employment of men on the railroads it would 
not tolerate such a condition for a day.” The extra 
pay demanded for overtime’is explained as a check upon 
overwork. 


Wilson Proposes Trial Concession 
of the 8-Hour Day. 


ET the facts in controversy be determined by gov- 

ernment investigation, said the press throughout 
the country ; neither side can afford to refuse to submit 
to arbitration; the public interest is paramount. The 
cry of ‘'stop the railroad strike” was universal. For ex- 
ample, the Minneapolis Journal: “To the shame of the 
American people be it said that effective machinery for 
the settlement of such a dispute has not yet been de- 
vised. The railroad strike must not be permitted. It 
would be suicidal folly. The opposing sides must be 
forced to a just arbitration. The only one who can do 
that is the President of the United States, tho it 
would be well to fortify him with the mandate of Con- 
gress.” President Wilson proposed that the railroads 
concede the 8-hour-day standard, collateral issues to be 
held in abeyance, while a special commission investigates 
and reports to Congress the actual effects of this change 
from the 10-hour standard upon all interests involved. 
Union leaders voted 3 to 1 to accept this proposal. Rail- 
road presidents and their Managers’ Committee de- 
murred, claiming that the proposition is impracticable 
and a dangerous abandonment of the established prin- 
ciple of arbitration. Mr. Wilson next called 63 more 
railroad presidents into further conference. 





THE EFFORT TO SAVE THE ASQUITH COALITION 
IN LONDON 


W HEN Prime Minister Asquith assured his suppor- 

ters in the Commons recently that he had no idea 
who would be conducting his Majesty’s government 
next spring, he might have added, observes The Free- 
man’s Journal (Dublin), that nobody else knows either. 
All the leading London organs concede that the coalition 
headed by Prime Minister Asquith has lost popularity. 
There is constant reference in the newspapers to an 
appeal to the country. A national election may come 
at any moment altho, in view of what is affirmed 
by parliamentary correspondents, such a development 
would surprise the well-informed. Provincial French 
dailies, which now and then get items of English polit- 
ical news suppressed at home, understand that the plan 
to put Lloyd George at the head of a ministry fell 
through on account of the dread of this statesman with 
which the conservative elements and the territorial aris- 
tocracy of England and Scotland are filled. A Lloyd 
George ministry could scarcely be a coalition after the 
Asquith pattern, observes the Petite Gironde (Bor- 


deaux). The French dailies are keenly interested in 
the British crisis owing to a general impression that a 
collapse of the Asquith cabinet would react at once upon 
the political destinies of Premier Briand. The imme- 
diate embarrassment of Mr. Asquith is due to the re- 
vival of the Irish, difficulty in a form more acute than 
ever. Were it not for the success of the allied offensive 
in the West, he might be in a bad way, at least in the 
opinion of his opponents in the London press. 


Does Mr. Asquith Want 
a General Election? 


NGLAND has been filled with rumors of a feud 

within the ministry growing out of the plan to hold 
a general election in the near future. This general 
election would, as The Westminster Gazette (London) 
observes, entail the employment of a very defective 
registry of voters. Many names have been stricken 
frem the rolls by death. Hundreds of thousands of 
men are at the front. The machinery of registration 
was allowed, in the first confusion of the war, to be- 
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come obsolete. There are accusations of bad faith 
against Home Secretary Samuel because he has brought 
the subject before the Commons in a fashion necessitat- 
ing postponement to some indefinite future. The epi- 
sode has provoked a series of accusations against Mr. 
Asquith in the opposition press, all tending to indicate 
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SINCEREST FLATTERY 
—Kirby in New York World 


IMITATION IS THE 


that the Prime Minister is afraid to face the people. 
Behind the scenes there proceeds a ministerial battle 
so acute that two or three resignations are said to be 
in the Prime Minister’s hands as a result, including that 
of the labor leader, Mr. Henderson. Mr. Asquith is 
an expert in dealing with resignations, however, ob- 
serves the sarcastic London Mail, and his well-known 
skill in adjusting such situations may retard the dis- 
ruption which so many observers deem inevitable and 
impending. 





Prime Minister Asquith and 
David Lloyd George. 


NDUSTRIOUS as the opposition press in London is 

in spreading its insinuations that an acute difference 
of opinion exists between the Prime Minister and 
David Lloyd George, there seems no real basis or 
the report in anything now discoverable from the min- 
isterial organs. Mr. Lloyd George is said in the Petit 
Journal to have told a French friend. of his, in effect, 
that he feels too strongly identified with the radical 
element in England’s political life to head a coalition 
ministry, a fact which renders it out of the question 
for him to attempt to form an alternative government. 
Mr. Lloyd George, moreover, has no such hold upon 
the Commons as is enjoyed by Mr. Asquith. Political 
conditions in London make the group system upon the 
French model highly desirable as the basis of the min- 
istry in England for some little time to come. The in- 
ference from all this is that while the English do not 
like coalitions on general principles, every effort will 
be made to keep the Asquith combination in power. 
The prestige of Lloyd George has been lowered by the 
fiasco in Ireland. He has been further injured, in the 
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opinion of the old Liberal element, by the support he 
gets from the organs of the great financial and indus- 
trial interests. 
The Crisis Within 
the Irish Crisis. 
Hew so wily a negotiator as David Lloyd George 


could have returned baffled from Ireland—his set- 
tlement proved no settlement at all—puzzled the London 
dailies until the crux of John Redmond’s difficulty was 
realized. There is a fierce revolt against him among 
the Home Rule element, observes the London World, 
and by this is meant not the old orthodox Home Rule 
element but the new generation of patriots, including 
the Sinn Fein following. The “Nationalists”—the tra- 
ditional Home Rulers of the parliamentary type—are 
afraid they have lost their ancient hold upon the Irish 
masses. Any reasonable measure of Home Rule, we 
are told, would, if put in force at once, give John Red- 
mond patronage and power enough to make good his 
hold upon affairs at Dublin, provided always there were 
no appeal to the people at the polls. Mr. Redmond, 
according to the London World, sees that either he has 
to secure Home Rule in some form or other and at 
once or his authority will have gone forever. He is 
pressing Mr. Asquith all the time and the refusal of 
the Prime Minister to be pressed has forced the hand 
of Redmond. The Irish leader saved himself for the 
moment by telling the Commons that Ireland had been 
betrayed again. Thus the crisis is back where it was 
before Lloyd George went to Dublin. 


Critical Position in the 
' : House of Commons. 
HE immediate future of Mr. Asquith’s ministry is 


thought in even some Liberal English dailies to 
depend upon whether he can resume negotiations with 
the Irish members. There has been no reopening of 
negotiations, apparently, and the Manchester Guardian 
does not see how there can be. The followers of John 
Redmond talk of a breach of faith. They follow this 
p by an attitude of independence. The Irish in the 
Commons support the war without, apparently, support- 
ing Mr. Asquith. “They take the position of free critics 
of the government in its conduct of the war, quite apart 
from Irish questions.” They voted against the ministry 
in important divisions last month and one of the Home 
Rulers told the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
Irish might vote the Asquith ministry out altogether if 
some division in a slim House happened to be critical. 
This change of attitude on the part of the Irish will 
make a great difference in the power and activity of 
the Commons in relation to the government now in 
power, concedes the great Liberal organ of Manchester. 
“What we have now to consider is a large and united 
group of nearly eighty members who have no ties and 
need not care for anything but the efficient conduct of 
the war.” They may go over to the opposition at. any 
moment. 


Political Fate of Lloyd 
George Doubtful. 


O delicate became the ministerial situation i@ London, 

according to last month’s reports, that Mr. Lloyd 
George offered to resign. He frankly accepted full 
responsibility for the fiasco in Ireland. Mr. Asquith 
seems to have told the War Minister that if one of 
them resigned the other would go too. The story runs 
that a full meeting of the Asquith cabinet discussed the 

















situation from every point of view and finally agreed 
that an appeal to the country would be better than a 
resignation of the twin pillars of the present govern- 
ment. The ministers reached this conclusion, remarks 
the Manchester Guardian, because of the bad effect 
upon the Allies which a cabinet collapse would have 
compared with a general election. The latter would be 
a definite, constructive course, whereas the other would 
suggest chaos and incapacity and delight the Germans. 
Mr. Balfour is said to have concurred in this view. A 
point brought out by the British Unionists as this dis- 
cussion proceeded, according to the London News, is 
that if a general election took place during the war the 
Irish representatives at Westminster should be reduced 
to the forty-two members ultimately to be chosen under 
the Home Rule act on the statute book. Mr. Asquith, 
it is said, would not listen to this proposition, altho it 
is agreed that Ireland is overrepresented now in the 
Commons. 


Disaffection Inside the 
Asquith Cabinet. 


F.VEN the Liberal organs which support Mr. Asquith 

most loyally declare, like the London News, that 
there is a clique within the cabinet which deliberately 
thwarts the Prime Minister. This clique, led by a peer, 
it is alleged, defies the head of the government around 
the council table and there is a stormy scene almost as 
a matter of course. This is one explanation of the 
Irish fiasco. Ireland was a closed issue when Lloyd 
George, Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson came 
to their gentlemen’s agreement. Its main features were 
the establishment of a Dublin parliament, the exclu- 
sion of the six Ulster counties and the revision of the 
whole scheme after the war. The Tory element in the 
coalition insisted upon the permanent exclusion of 
the six counties. Moreover, the Irish representation 
at Westminster must be reduced at the next election 
whether the permanent settlement had been reached or 
not. Instead of telling the Tories to step out of his 
ministry, Mr. Asquith sat meekly at the table and let 
himself be bullied. Some Liberal papers take him to 
task for this lack of spirit. They warn him that the 
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rebels in the coalition want to make his government im- 
possible. The London News has an inkling of some 
new rebellion by these reactionaries of which the first 
fruits are the discontents of the labor members. 


Mr. Asquith Meditating 
a Political Surprise. 


MUCH curiosity is expressed in, London dailies re- 

garding the plan to meet the emergency which Mr. 
Asquith, from all acounts, is meditating in the solitude 
The Prime Minister is well 
known for his capacity, as the London Telegraph re- 
marks, to extricate himself from difficulties of the kind 
now confronting him. He is really, infers the con- 
servative Post, most candid of all his critics, inventing 
a formula. The Liberal hint that Mr. Asquith will 
suggest a referendum or even a national election as the 
way out of a crisis, finds no favor with this commenta- 
tor. The Prime Minister, we are assured, will simply 
invent a formula. The formula will be taken up with 
enthusiasm by David Lloyd George. It will be a process 
of drawing a red herring across the trail. The theory 
of the provincial press, which, on the whole, is more 
in touch with Mr. Asquith’s mind than any London 
daily, favors a general election. All the signs point to 
it, observes the Yorkshire Post. The more energetically 
the Radical and Liberal organs of London reject this 
suggestion of a general election, the more plausible it 
seems to become to important dailies in the manufac- 
turing centers. There will take place soon a complete 
revision of the register, according to the Manchester 
Guardian, and the soldiers and sailors fighting for Eng- 
land will be afforded every opportunity to cast their 
votes. The Liberal expectation is that such an appeal 
to the people will bring Mr. Asquith back to the Com- 
mons with a bigger majority than ever at his back. In 
that event he will not organize a coalition ministry. The 
dislike of the English for coalition governments is one 
of the few points upon which the majority of the news- 
papers of Great Britain can agree. Mr. Asquith, owing 
to much painful experience, is said to dislike coalitions 
now as much as anybody. 





THE CONTROVERSY OVER CONTROL OF THE 
ARMY IN FRANCE 


O NCE more has a timely intervention of Premier 

Aristide Briand in the chamber at Paris rescued 
France from a critical political dilemma that portended, 
in the opinion of some of her dailies, a ministerial 
crisis. The control of the army at the front is to re- 
main, at least for the present, in the hands of the 
executive. The partisans of control by the chamber are 
confounded for the moment, but more will be heard 
of them, as the Figaro admits with dismay. The epi- 
sode proves to the allied press that the hold of the 
Premier upon the chamber can not be shaken without 
a tremendous parliamentary struggle. All prospect of 
a commission of deputies wandering from front to front, 
investigating, ordering, impeaching, after the precedent 
set in the war of the great revolution, is eliminated 
while Briand holds power. The outcome is said to 
have afforded General Fock infinite relief and to have 
brought tears of joy to the eye of Joffre. Temporary 





as the relief may be, it is immense to Paris dailies like 
the Figaro, the Gaulois and the Temps. Aristide Briand 
had to admit in the course of the debate that more than 
one famed deputy had been treated with something like 
contempt at the front, where commanding officers 
tolerate no civilian investigation. Clemenceau is ac- 
cused of having brought about the situation as a fresh 
pin-prick for his enemy President Poincaré; but there 
is nothing in his organ as yet to justify this charge. 


French Deputies Seek to Gain 
Authority at the Front. 


S long ago as last June, after a series of secre? 
sessions that agitated the French capital, a resolu- 
tion emerged publicly in the chamber in favor of direct 
control of the fighting forces by a commission of dep- 
uties. Some thirty of them were to be chosen by bal- 
lot, every group having its representatives, and their 
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functions would be like those of the famous deputies on 
mission in the period of the great French Revolution. 
The plan does not seem to contemplate a direction of 
the tactics, a control over the strategical conception, 
or even a diminution of the authority of the command- 
ing generals. The project emanated in the first instance 
from M. Jean Hennessy, imbued, says the Petit Parisien, 
with the traditions of the Danton period, and it was 
taken up with ertthusiasm by M. André Tardieu, the 
deputy who has so recently gone from an editorial chair 
in the office of the Gaulois. Gallieni was at the head 
of the war office when the plan originated and some 
Paris papers suspect that its possibilities sent him be- 
fore his time to the grave. The higher command is 
known to be in panic over the suggestion. A sort of 
compromize was arrived at not long after General Ro- 
ques became Minister of War. Some “grand commis- 
sions” were to go from the chamber and the senate, 
whenever those bodies deem the moment favorable, and 
they were to look about. The result was occasionally 
painful. Senators were told to keep away from the 
trenches and a deputy narrowly escaped the fate re- 
served for spies. On the whole, however, declares the 
Débats, the commission system worked satisfactorily. 


Determination of the French Rad- 
icals to Act at the Front. 


DEPUTIES in the French chamber who profess to 

be horrified by alleged abuses of authority at the 
front proposed a “permanent delegate” on the spot to 
make investigations and to look into complaints. The 
Figaro and its moderate contemporaries fought the plan 
from the first. The army must remain under the com- 
mand of its generais alone and the generals were to be 
responsible only to the executive—to the Premier acting 
through the ministry of war. M. Tardieu and the cham- 
pions of the project of parliamentary control retorted 
that they accepted that principle. They wished only to 
secure for the legislative power its constitutional right 
to investigate, to obtain information at first hand, to 
acquire facts upon which legislation could be based. 
The discussion waxéd warm as the crisis approached 
at Verdun, and when the big push began the chamber 
was in an uproar. Among the partisans of the plan 
for a “delegate to the armies,” says the Temps, were 
deputies whose heads were turned by the history -f the 
great revolution. They dreamed of prancing on horse- 
back or of sitting in a motor car, sword at side,- plumed 
hat on, waving peremptory signals to commanders in 
the danger zone. They would pick out the enemy force 
to be attacked, these deputies, or they would frown 
severely upon generals suspected of incapacity or cow- 
ardice. The resolution in its final form seemed, indeed, 
to forbid such fantastic theatricals; but the logical re- 
sult could be nothing else, the Temps insisted. 


The Great Debate in the 
French Chamber. 


N EVER was Briand in finer form than when he told 

the deputies that the French government alone is in 
control of the French forces at the front. M. Briand 
is still the greatest orator in France, declares the ad- 
miring Gaulois, amazed to discover that one who could 
write its own editorials in time past should be so vi- 
sionary as to champion the proposed innovation. M. 
Briand indulged in no rhetorical heroics. He was not 
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the Socialist speaker of other days, the radical rampant. 
Time has furrowed the strong face, we read in the 
Matin, but the voice is strong, the gesture fine, the 
argument invincible. Within the limits of their con- 
stitutional authority, he told the deputies, the executive 
would facilitate the exercize of their powers of inquest. 
The power of the chamber extends to matters of princi- 
ple and of policy ; but it does not extend to an indication 
of what must be done in the way of an overt act. It 
does not extend to the giving of instructions, much less 
of orders. There were deputies who had gone to the 
length of entering the zone of fire in circumstances 
making their course difficult, delicate, even dangerous. 
There were uproars among the Socialists at this mo- 
ment. “That is the deputy’s affair!’ Briand smiled 
at the interruption. “Yes,” he replied, “but only when 
they risk their own lives—not when they risk the fate 
of a whole regiment.” 


Embarrassing Incidents on the 
French Front. 


RIAND admitted to the deputies that on one or two 

occasions his own freedom of movement at the front 
had been interfered with. A commander on the firing 
line had stopped his automobile. The reason was that 
the movement of the car would of itself provoke a play 
of the enemy’s artillery and expose regiments in the 
danger zone to wholesale slaughter. “In that case,” 
roared a Socialist, “you should have gone afoot.” The 
uproar was prodigious at this, but when it subsided M. 
Briand pointed out the strain on the nerves of a com- 
mander in the course of a difficult maneuver. It was 
in tense situations of that sort that certain emissaries 
from the chamber had invaded a sector with inquiries 
that could not be answered. The part proper for dep- 
uties to play could not be glorious in a region given 
over to battle, added the Premier. Rather was it in the 
domestic field that deputies could be useful. Let them 
enter the munitions factories, the hospitals, the clothing 
shops and the kitchens to inspect and to report. Thus 
terminated the discussion for the moment, Briand re- 
asserting over the chamber a control which puts an end 
to the immediate prospect of a cabinet crisis. He 
proved himself a realist in the large acceptation of the 
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term, affirms the Figaro. He had to trace a moving 
picture of the “commissioner,” armed with his permit, 
going here and there about the front at his own sweet 
will, asking questions at haphazard, turning from the 


man in the ranks to the commander at his headquarters. 
The outcome must be pandemonium and a government 
lending itself to such a thing would be guilty of abdica- 
tion. 


LATEST UPHEAVAL IN, THE COUNCILS 
OF THE CZAR 


‘T HAT sickness which led to the sudden retirement 

of the Czar’s foreign minister, Sergei Sazonoff, is 
not altogether convincing even to so firm a friend of 
the Petrograd government as the London Chronicle, 
altho the London Times laments the statesman’s illness 
as “only too real.” The suddenness of the event is 
denoted to the French press of the more independent 
kind by the assumption of the post of foreign minister 
by Premier Sturmer. Other changes of moment took 
place at the same time, all in a reactionary direction, as 
some Liberal dailies in England suspect. Thus Mr. 
Makaroff, the new minister of justice, is well known to 
European dailies for the severe repressive measures he 
adopted against students, journalists, workmen and in- 
tellectuals after the constitutional crisis of several years 
ago. Mr. Kvostoff is a member of the famous re- 
actionary family which has given so many bureaucrats 
of the traditional type to the various ministries. The 
well-known fact that Premier Stiirmer himself derives 
his ideais from the period of the Czar’s grandfather 
accentuates a dissembled but painful impression in 
western Europe regarding the forces that are gaining 
the upper hand at Petrograd. The bits of comment 
from German dailies that filter through the censorship 
suggest another fierce clash of the war party with the 
peace party; but the well-informed Dagens Nyheter 
(Stockholm) denies that the peace party won any tri- 
umph at Petrograd by the going of Sazonoff. 


Differences of View in Petrograd 
Among Bureaucrats. 


ISAGREEMENTS between Mr. Stiirmer and Mr. 
Sazonoff have been of all sorts, according to rumors 
in certain Russian dailies, including the Novoye Vremya 
(Petrograd), and they grew acute with reference to 
Poland. The scheme for the erection of that country 
into a sort of autonomous unit was found by some of 
the reactionaries a menace to Muscovite institutions. 
This is why Sazonoff went. The party of which the 
Grand Duke Nicholas has so long been the titular head 
is thoroly alarmed by the influence of the Allies upon 
the internal political mind of Russia, according to the 
Kreuz-Zeitung (Berlin), which analyzes conditions in 
that country in a very pessimistic vein. The followers 
of the Grand Duke, including the clique discredited by 
the charge of treason against a former war minister, 
have been insisting that the war is not to be deemed a 
crusade against Holy Russia. It is to be.no excuse for 
the introduction among the Czar’s people of the charac- 
teristic heresies of western civilization. That civiliza- 
tion has brought on the war through its impiety, its 
materialism, its blasphemy of the Most High. Never- 
theless, a party of the Russian court too strongly repre- 
sented in the Duma talks and acts as if Holy Russia 
were fighting for a secularism like that of France or 
England. 


Nicholas II. and the Feuds at his 


Court. 

-MONG the champions of Holy Russia who have 
the ear of the Czar, Mr. Makaroff has long been 
singled out by the German dailies as the most drastic 
reactionary of all. He is, according to the Berlin daily, 
the spokesman of Russia unified, of the policy, that is, 
that put an end to autonomous Finland. There will be 
n0 independent regions in the Czar’s empire if the 
policies of Makaroff are put into force. He is said to 
have inspired the campaign in a section of the Russian 
press to put an end to the independence of Persia. He 
would reduce the Shah to a kind of shadowy vassalage 
on a lower plan than that of even the Emir of Bokhara. 
The British are to retain their own sphere of Persian 
influence, no doubt, but the remainder of the land, in- 
cluding the neutral zone, will be Russian. Mr. Sazonoff 
did not like this scheme at all, it would seem, any more 
than he liked the Polish policy, whereupon many re- 
actionary Russian dailies began a series of attacks upon 
his whole attitude to foreign affairs. He was accused 
of having imperiled the alliance or understanding with 
Great Britain by certain mysterious pro-German ten- 
dencies. The one point concerning which he and Pre- 
mier Stiirmer agreed was Constantinople. That city 
will be a diplomatic storm center if ever the Allies sit 
in council upon a crushed Germany. The bickerings 
among the exalted functionaries of Petrograd grew in- 
tense because the attention of the Czar was absorbed 
by the campaign. It is significant, perhaps, that the 
press of the western belligerents views the departure 
of Sazonoff with regret and is on the whole skeptical 
on the subject of his illness. A period of some difficulty 
in the relations of Russia with Great Britain may suc- 
ceed the latest upheaval in the Czar’s councils. The 
tact of the French, as usual, is expected to find a way 
out of the little crises that must arise, if the Germans 

are to be followed here. 


A New Attitude to Russian 
Territorial Grandees. 


ONE of the first steps taken by Mr. Kvostoff, as 

head of the interior department, was a revision of 
the official attitude to owners of vast estates. The terri- 
torial aristocracy had been hard hit by the agricultural 
legislation of the second Duma, according to the Paris 
Temps. The war brought ruin to land owners in many 
“governments,” it stripped the land of peasantry, it 
dislocated the machinery for the distribution of the 
wheat crop so that many thousands of the poor are dy- 
ing of hunger, and it enabled industrial magnates in 
Moscow, Petrograd and Odessa to grow verv rich. 
This is a picture from the Berlin Vossische, but there 
is no attempt in the French press to paint the situation 
in rosy colors. The Duma did not feel touched by the 
misery of the landed aristocracy. There were hints 
among the deputies that even the vast estates of the 
Czar himself should be cut up into small farms. Students 
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of the Russian situation from the German standpoint 
have had much to say of the furious conflict between the 
nobility of the old school, the bureaucrats and the army 
on one side, and the industrial magnates and financiers 
on the other. The Czar’s mind was influenced chiefly, 
as always, by the consideration of religious faith. He 
does not like the atheistic industrialism that rears its 
head in war times and he has gone over to the landed 
aristocracy. The subordinate part played by the Rus- 
sian Duma in the upheaval of the past few weeks is 
explained in Socialist dailies abroad by the fact that 
Russia’s present parliament is one of “gentlemen” in 
the peasant’s sense. It is a body made up of academic 
professors, journalists, lawyers, young idealists, here 
and there a man who has made his living by the labor 
of his hands, and, if one looked long enough, a person 
of genuine capacity might be discovered. The Duma 
was too carefully manipulated during the electoral stages 
of its evolution, adds the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, to be 
a genuine representative body. It counts for nothing in 
this crisis. The London Chronicle is unfavorably im- 
pressed: by the fact that the past year has seen the 
steady elimination of all ministers in sympathy with 
the not ultra-liberal Duma. That body failed dismally 
in its effort to obtain the formation of a ministry based 
upon its own majority and since then it has become a 
negligible quantity. 


Conspiracies at the Court of the 
Czar. Bei ae ; 
THE reappearance of the Kvostoffs in the ministerial 


circle disposes of the tale that they hired assassins 
to make away with the monk Rasputin. or that they 
were involved in the alleged treacheries of Sukhomlinoff. 
These sensational tales were originally circulated in the 
Berlin press and are based upon mutilations of official 
reports in the Russki Viedomosti, affirms the Paris Petit 
Journal. The gentleman whose check for sixty thousand 
rubles was found on the man who tried to stab the 
Czar’s spiritual adviser is not the present minister of 
the interior but his uncle, also an exalted statesman. 
The episode grew out of a quarrel between the monk 
Illiodor and the monk Rasputin, who accused one an- 
other of misleading Nicholas II. with false prophecies 


regarding the war. Roscheffsky, the secret police spy. 


arrested for trying to slay Rasputin, admitted his im- 
plication in a plot to assassinate five other statesmen in 
the Czar’s confidence, and, if we may follow the versions 
transmitted to Germany by way of Sweden, the con- 
fessions of this man led to the discovery of the treasona- 
ble designs of a former war minister. The upshot of 
it all was the elimination of the elder Kvostoff from 
the ministry of the interior, but he is not to be con- 
fused with the member of the family who has just 
received the portfolio of the interior, altho some news- 
papers abroad do not draw this distinction. 





The two Irish soldiers shot in Germany for refusing to accom- 
pany Casement couldn’t have done much worse by going along.— 
Washington Post. 


Premier Asquith talks about the finish of the war in much the 
Same manner that a political chairman talks about an election in 
this country.—Indianapolis News. 





GROWING STATES’ RIGHTS CONFLICT BETWEEN NORTH 
AND SOUTH IN GERMANY 


S the measures of Herr Tortilovitz von Batocki 

tend to solve the food crisis in Berlin, a constitu- 
tional crisis is created in Munich and Dresden by the 
discovery that he seems armed with authority unprece- 
dented in imperial German annals. When this brilliant 
Prussian-Pole emerged first in his capacity as food dic- 
tator, it was understood that he would be a sort of 
subordinate in the home office. The capable Helfferich 
was over him and the Chancellor would exercize the 
final power. So ran the original announcement in some 
Berlin dailies and in this sense the Journal des Débats 
(Paris) expounded the situation to its readers. ‘The 
past few weeks have cleared up an important misunder- 
standing on this subject. In granting von Batocki the 
authority of Vice-Chancellor, as French observers sus- 
pect, the federal government exceeded its constitutional 
powers entirely, notwithstanding the defense of its atti- 
tude put forth recently in the Preussische Jahrbiicher 
(Berlin). Batocki, as food dictator, is seen to be in- 
dependent of Helfferich, the home minister, and to have 
as official superior the imperial chancellor alone. Armed 
with unprecedented powers, Batocki has been giving 
orders to Munich and Dresden, to Stuttgart and south 
German centers, in a fashion that flatly defies all theories 
of the constitutional relation of the states to the cen- 
tral authority. The framers of the present German 
constitution contemplated no such crisis as that which 
Batocki is so energetically solving by autocratic mea- 
sures. He not only gives orders to the states but pre- 
scribes how those orders shall be put into force. This 
is the root of the present trouble. 


Mistaken Western Idea of 
Emperor William’s Power. 


BEFORE the domestic crisis in Germany can be real- 

ized, as a writer in the Paris Gaulois candidly ad- 
mits, a western confusion between Emperor William as 
Prussian King and as German Emperor must be cleared 
from the mind. The King of Prussia is a dignitary 
responsible only to God; but the German Emperor is 
so sternly bound by the constitution that his ministers 
are in many important details deprived of all authority 
to execute the edicts of his Imperial Majesty. This 
anomaly is the result of the jealousy of the smaller 
states. The King of Bavaria, the King of Saxony and 
the other princes outside of Prussia regard themselves 
as the allies of William II. The power of execution 
in the administrative sense is left to the states to an 
extent not yet generally understood outside of Germany. 
The war, as the Journal des Débats points out, revealed 
how fatal to efficiency was a system which permitted 
Berlin to give orders to Bavaria and to Saxony and to 
Baden which these states carried out according to their 
own judgment of what they ought to mean. This sys- 
tem had much to do with the origin of the food crisis 
in the first instance. Batocki was chosen to find a way 
out because of his well-known tact in reconciling the 
irreconcilable. To the southern states of the empire he 
remains, despite his Polish name and his great prestige 
as an administrator, the merest Prussian bureaucrat, a 
territorial aristocrat from K6nigsberg whose emergency 
measures defy the constitutional limitations created for 
the preservation of state rights against an encroaching 
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FOOD DICTATOR 
central power. Sensational reports of the controversies 
raging in the Bundesrat on this points are getting into 
the allied press. 


Determinatior. of the Chancellor 
to Uphold Batocki. 
OME, at least, of the pamphlets circulated more or 


less surreptitiously in Germany attack the Chancellor 
on the ground that he upholds Batocki in setting con- 
stitutional limitations at defiance. Batocki, as the 
French dailies understand his position, is the first im- 
perial German administrator to ignore the Bundesrat 
in compelling obedience to his orders. The situation is 
said to delight the Liberal and Socialist elements in the 
Reichstag, for it is upon these that the Chancellor has 
* been relying for some color of authority in commandeer- 
ing food supplies in Bavaria. Extracts from the Berlin 
Vorwarts in French papers suggest that the humiliation 
of the Bundesrat is part of the bargain struck by the 
Chancellor with his allies in the Reichstag. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung, always radical in its ideas, would seem 
likewise gratified with the extension of the imperial 
governmental functions effected by Batocki. On the 
other hand, the Munich Neueste Nachrichten dwells 
upon the constitutional limitations, and at Stuttgart 
there was a scene in the municipal counsel, the burgo- 
master complaining that the states of the south were 
becoming vassals of the north. Dictatorship under Ba- 
tocki caused vigorous protest in other southern capitals. 


The Ordeal of Batocki as 
Food Dictator. 


BATOCKI, altho a savior of his country in the north, 
has been represented in some important south Ger- 
man cities as the agent of a ruthless Prussian bureau- 











DIE WACHT AM RHEIN 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


BATOCKI HAS HIS 
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cracy bent upon the extinction of state sovereignty. 
His measures have compelled Munich to do without 
meat on Sundays because the people of Berlin are 
hungry. Batocki is said to be in constant receipt of 
protests from the Wurttembergers, whose supplies are 
taken by force to satisfy the Prussian. The general 
anxiety attained such proportions in Stuttgart that the 
official Zeitung there received assurances from Berlin 
that the food dictator would show all possible considera- 
tion for the rights of the federated states. Their local 
legislation will be respected. Their constitutional rights 
will be defended to the utmost extent possible. In the 
end Batocki had to appear before two or three com- 
missions sitting under authority of the Bundesrat and 
explain precisely how far he intends to go in the en- 
forcement of his program. He had already visited 
various state capitals. The Chancellor himself went 
on a kind of pilgrimage to Karlsruhe, to Stuttgart, to 
Munich, to other towns, exhorting local officials to be 
patient, assuring them that there was lots for all to eat. 
Doctor von Bethmann-Hollweg, according to the Paris 
Temps, took advantage of the opportunity to defy his 
enemies afresh and to dismiss as idle all recent reports 
of his impending resignation. 


Popularity of Batocki in the 
North. 


REAT as is the indignation inspired by Batocki in 

the south, he becomes more and more a popular 
hero in the north, concedes the Journal des Débats. The 
Liberals overlook the fact that his origin and environ- 
ment affiliate him with the reactionary agrarians. No 
one in Berlin with radical leanings can wholly approve 
of so Prussianized a bureaucrat as Batocki, but he has 
made existence in the imperial capital more comfortable 
than it was—the French and Italian papers admit so 
much—and he is given full credit. for his achievement. 
For the moment it is vital that Prussia be fed, and, 
since Batocki does this, much is forgiven him. A fail- 
ure of his measures would undoubtedly precipitate a 
constitutional crisis of the gravest character in the Ger- 
man Empire, but of a failure there is as yet no sign, 
whatever may be said in a few organs of the Allies. 
There is likewise another point of importance in the 
rise of Batocki which is not lost sight of by the French. 
He stands, with Helfferich, with the Chancellor himself 
indeed, for the policy of conciliation with America. 
The Chancellor and Helfferich between them picked 
Batocki at a time when Helfferich alone seemed to have 
the courage to argue in favor of a soft answer to Wash- 
ington. If Prussia were to get very hungry again, ob- 
serves the Petit Provencal (Marseilles), which follows 
German affairs closely, if Batocki’s scheme collapsed, 
the Chancellor himself might go down in the ruin, the 
agrarians of the grim school would regain their, old 
control and a defiance of America must ensue. The 
food crisis and the constitutional crisis arising out of 
it have thus an important bearing upon the international 
situation. 


Helfferich and the German Con- 
stitutional Crisis. 


REAT skill has been shown by Helfferich in keep- 
ing out of the constitutional crisis that rages around 
Batocki, observes a commentator in the Tribuna 
(Rome), but the Italian impression is that the German 
elements which loathe the Chancellor will make an end 
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of the home minister as soon as possible. The pre- 
occupations of Helfferich are tariffs, commercial trea- 
ties, finance, and he talks much in the Strassburger Post 
about what is coming when the war is over. This is 
undoubtedly the weak point in Helfferich’s political 
armor, observes the Tribuna. That end of the war for 
which Germany sighs is not in sight, despite all the 
lectures about peace by university professors. The 
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THE LATEST ANTI-GERMAN MAP MADE IN ENGLAND 





There will be no revolution in Germany, says a very 
well informed writer in the Paris Temps, but there is 
certain to be a political crash of the startling kind. For 
this reason the lectures on “peace” were inaugurated, 
altho extracts from them in some Italian papers make 
them read like lectures on war. They are summarized 
in the Paris Temps as an elaborate perversion of the 
whole progress of events by land and sea with a view 
; to maintain in the German mind the 
illusion of victory. Discussion of actual 
peace terms in the German press is said 
to be discouraged by the Chancellor. 


Possibility of Germany’s 
Political Feud. 


ERE the accidents of politics to 
upset the present political com- 
bination in Berlin, a group of irrecon- 
cilables would replace the men now in 
power, declares the Paris Temps. Prus- 
sian Junkerdom would leap into the 
saddle. The war would be prosecuted 
with a fury not witnessed heretofore. 
The internal administrative structure of 
the empire would be sacrificed to mili- 
tary necessity. The growth of domestic 
discontents would be swallowed up in 
the din of fresh battle. On this point, 
however, a certain difference of opinion 
a develops between the press of France 
o and that of Italy. The Paris papers 
“| affect somewhat to despise the effort of 
Germany as spent force, but a different 
impression prevails in the peninsula. 
The Corriere della Sera (Rome) and 


2,500 Mile. 


This diagram from the London News explains itself and naturally it does not correspond the Secolo (Milan) suspect the French 


with any imaginable diagram of the same situation made in Germany, the push being all in 


the other direction. 


prolongation of the war must entail an extension of 
the federal authority in all directions, we read further, 
and this will render the situation more acute. From the 
sheet necessities of their position, as the French under- 
stand the matter, Helfferich and the Chancellor have 
allowed the German masses to infer that peace is rela- 
tively near. “Because it, needs peace,” as the Journal 
des Débats says, “the empire believes that peace is near 
and is preparing for it.” The shock of disillusion on 
this point in the German mind must render the posi- 
tion of the federal authorities in Berlin precarious. 


of setting too much store by their long 
resistance at Verdun. The Germans, 
they agree, are still capable of the most tremendous 
efforts. It is always when the German extremity 
seems dire, observes the military expert of the Secolo, 
that the German genius blazes forth. If the men in 
power at Berlin prove inadequate to the crisis, their 
places will be taken by others. Whatever dissensions 
prevail among the Germans they are a unit in defense 
of the fatherland. The Giornale d’/talia (Rome) draws 
attention to the fact that even the pessimistic Harden 
in his Zukunft dismisses as preposterous the idea that 
Germany can be crushed. 





In spite of the bitterness bred by two years of war, there is still 
a perfect harmony between broiled English mutton chops and Ger- 
man fried potatoes.—Providence Evening Bulletin. 


In the history of men no attempt has been made to help each 
other comparable with the present attempt in Europe to injure each 
other.—Ed Howe in The Independent. 





THE VEIL OF SECRECY THAT HAS DROPPED 


"T HROUGH the whole of the month now ending, it 

has been impossible to glean from the European 
press much that is definite regarding the various offen- 
sives of the Allies east or west. This is the fact despite 
the disquisitions of the military experts of such papers 
as the London Times and the Paris Temps. German 
dailies, like Austrian dailies, are permitted to reach the 
outside world in such haphazard fashion that an orderly 
presentation of their comment as a whole is impossible, 
even upon the basis of telegraphed summaries. The 


OVER THE WAR 


war, in fact, has entered upon a phase predicted by the 
military expert of the Rome Tribuna, who said this 
summer that when the critical hour is at hand the 
Allies will draw a curtain over the theater of war. 
This has actually happened. The point is obscured by 
the wealth of detail supplied when an occasional cor- 
respondent is permitted to inspect some portion of a 
line, to dwell upon the indomitable spirit of Haig’s 
legions or the fury of the French resistance at Verdun. 
The operations of the Russians are reported in the 
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same spectacular fashion. The significance of this to 
the well-informed Italian daily is apparent. Operations 
of the utmost gravity are transpiring in an atmosphere 
of secrecy designed to baffle the commanders of the 
central powers; but the fate of those operations has 
not been disclosed. No one knows how the war is 
going. The great fact is that it is not standing still. 
Events of tremendous character impend. 


Germany Sealed Up 
Like a Drum. 


Not since the beginning of the great war have the 

central powers, in the opinion of the Rome Tri- 
buna, been so completely bottled up from the outer 
world, an impression shared by the newspapers of 
Rome generally. This fact alone, observes the Secolo, 
is a sardonic reply to the assertions of German per- 
sonages that the last naval battle proved a triumph for 
the Kaiser. The problem before the military experts 
of the world, we are further told by this paper, is to 
decide whether the Allies have merely effected a bot- 
tling up of their foe. If this is all that results from 
the grand offensives of the past four or five weeks, 
the Allies will be disappointed. The Russian front, 
the Italian front, the Anglo-French front stirred in 
turn. The thing was possible only because the resis- 
tance of the French at Verdun proved so heroic. The 
German papers whose comment is accessible will not 
hear of any check of the Crown Prince before Verdun. 
Now, the check of the Crown Prince at Verdun would 
have to be definitive before the Allies could be said to 
have gained one, at least, of the objects in view when 
the “big push” was undertaken. The British theory, 
outlined in the London Post, indicates an end of the 


German stroke at Verdun, but that idea is not at this- 


writing suggested as an accomplished fact. 


How the Allies Read 
the German Mind. 


ERMANY’S failure to lift the curtain that hides 

the whole theater of war being a consequence of 
her besieged condition, there remains the interpretation 
of the French to consider. Their confidence during the 
month has risen to an extraordinary degree, the Paris 
Figaro even undertaking an elaborate analysis of the 
reason. The artillery of the Allies now matches that 
of the Germans. In addition, the Allies can employ 
cavalry, whereas the Germans, always inferior in that 
arm, seem to possess no horses at all. The war has 
reached the phase which brings infantry to its tradi- 
tional glory. The month has been spent in shelling 
German trenches in the west. The Germans have re- 
tired along miles and miles of their exterided front. 
The cavalry has formed an efficient arm in pursuit. 
It is preposterous in the German higher command to 
obscure these truths with vague official reports of lines 
held in spots that have yet to be “searched.” The war 
party in Germany still retains power at Berlin, concedes 
the Paris organ. The war party has the Emperor, it 
has the Crown Prince, it has the heads of the general 
staff and the higher imperial functionaries. It still 
believes in victory—the French daily admits so much. 
This explains everything. The Allies are dealing in 
generalities for the moment because they have learned 
from experience not to supply the enemy with details 
that might aid him. 
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A Political Key to the 
Military Situation. 

AS’ long as Bethmann-Hollweg remains at the head 

of the purely political combination in Berlin, the 
world may rest assured that there has been brought to 
bear upon Germany no intolerable military pressure, 
admits the Paris Figaro, an impression which seems to 
be shared in the press of the Allies generally. Pre- 
cisely as Verdun affords one key to the mysteries of 
the war for the moment, the position of Bethmann- 
Hollweg affords another. The appearance in the 
capacity of German Chancellor of such a man as 
Prince von Bulow would encourage the French and 
the English beyond measure, adds the Paris Temps. 
Even if the Prince—whom the Emperor is said to dis- 
like—did not return to his old post, the resignation of 
Bethmann - Hollweg would mean the last desperate 
stand of the Prussian Junker in the face of a world 
collapsing about his ears. In expressing themselves 
thus confidently, the newspapers of the Allies are will- 
ing enough to admit that too much must not be ex- 
pected of the despair of Germany. There is reason, 
indeed, in the conjecture of the Rome Tribuna, that 
the restraint of the Anglo-French press in predicting 
the collapse of Germany may be due to official inspira- 
tion. There is one fact which no official vagueness 
can conceal, however, notes the Italian organ — the 
steady hammering of German and Austrian positions 
east and west. with gains of ground for the Allies. 
This shows that the war has not become a mere siege 
of Germany. She and her ally, Austria, are pushed 
and the longer they are pushed the more difficult be- 
comes the rally, and, if the rally be deferred until well 
into the autumn, it can not take place at all. 


Italian Doubt of German 
Acceptance of Peace. 


READERS of Italian newspapers generally — and 

Rome is a clearing-house for military expert opin- 
ions—need no assurance that from the start they cher- 
ished no illusions on the subject of a short war. The 
Tribuna in particular, fortified by the judgment of the 
famed Giolitti, argued that this struggle, in view of 
the issues involved, must run through the vicissitudes 
if not the duration of the Napoleonic wars. The con- 
flict can terminate, this authority holds, only by the 
exhaustion of one side or the other in a complete sense 
of the idea. Consequently the theory of certain Lon- 
don organs that peace may be in sight is not shared 
by the well-informed in Rome. There is a story, un- 
confirmed, in the Corriere that the diplomatic corps of 
the Vatican is sending pessimistic reports to the same 
effect to the pontifical secretary of state. The Vatican 
sees as yet no such exhaustion of the central powers 
as would bring the end of the war even into view. 
The Tribuna shares that conviction. It will take a 
very long time to wear Germany down, it says. The 
central powers must succumb unless, by a totally un- 
foreseen development, the British dominion of the sea 
is shattered. In the meantime, the war rages on the 
continent of Europe in a secrecy that serves the pur- 
pose of all parties to it. This secrecy will tend more 
and more to invest the operations as they drag them- 
selves out in a struggle for the dominion of the world 
and for control of the destinies of the human race. 


The junk pile in Europe will not be complete till kings and 
thrones have been tossed into it.—Columbus Evening Dispatch, 
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BENSON AND HANLY, MINOR LEAGUE PITCHERS IN THE 
GREAT PRESIDENTIAL GAME THIS YEAR 


HE Federal Constitution does 
not say that a man shall have 
taught school in order to be- 
come President of the United 
States. But political parties, 

big and little, seem to have prescribed 
such a rule for entries in the presiden- 
tial race this year. Everybody knows 
of Wilson as former college professor 
and college president. Almost every- 
body knows that Hughes taught Greek 
and mathematics at Delhi, N. Y., after 
his graduation from Brown University ; 
that he was professor of law at Cornell, 
and lecturer at the New York Univer- 
sity Law School for several years. 
Not so many people know that Allan 
Benson, Socialist candidate, and ex- 
Governor Hanly, Prohibition candi- 
date, for President have also been 
school teachers. It is said that Benson 
had to lick the big-boy gang in his 
district school in the good old style, in 
order to establish authority as their 
teacher. After that he decided to go 
into newspaper work. Hanly taught 
country school during nine years, con- 
ducted the old-fashioned literary and 
debating societies in school, and inci- 
dentally made himself a ready public 
speaker before turning to the law. 
Benson is admittedly the ablest Social- 
ist pamphleteer in this country. Han- 
ly’s popularity as a temperance and 
Prohibition orator shas been phenom- 
enal. 

Allan Louis Benson was nominated 
for President by a mail referendum 
vote of dues-paying members of the 
Socialist party. That party polled a 
little over 900,000 votes in 1912. A 
committee’s draft of a platform is now 
being submitted to a vote by mail. 
More than half of this platform con- 
sists of an attack on militarism. It lays 
the blame for the European war upon 
the capitalist system of production and 
competition for foreign markets. It 
denounces the military and naval “pre- 
paredness” campaign in this country as 
a similar capitalist’s game, demands 
that power to fix foreign policies be 
taken from the President and be vested 
in Congress, that all diplomatic nego- 
tiations shall be conducted publicly, 
and that “no war shall be declared by 
the United States without a referendum 
vote of the entire people”—that is, both 
men and women—“except in the case 
of an invasion of its territory.” The 
Socialist program of “social prepared- 


ness” professes to stand for “private 
ownership and individual direction of 
all things, tools, economic processes 
and functions, which are individualistic 
in character, equally with the collective 
ownership and democratic control and 
direction of those which are social or 
collectivistic in character.” 

Here is one of Benson’s character- 
istic descriptions of other political par- 
ties: 

“The Republican party is the political 
exponent of the great capitalist interests. 
The Democratic party is the political ex- 
ponent of the middle-class capitalists, and 
I think their philosophy is in great part 
based upon the political ideals of a cen- 
tury ago, when production was small 
and individual. Jefferson’s neighbors got 


their woolens from little private looms. 
Their descendants get them from the 
American Woolen Company, and the 
Democratic party does not seem to realize 
the development that has taken place.” 


Benson’s paragraph picture of the 
Supreme Court illustrates his quality 
and style of “educational” propaganda: 


“Please consider briefly nine men in 
Washington. Not one of them is the 
President. Not one of them is a member 
of Congress. Not one of them is elected 
by the people. Not one of them can be 
dismissed by the people. Yet a mere 
five of these nine men can, if they chose 
to do so (and they have frequently 
chosen to do so), undo the work of the 
President, the work of Congress and set 
at naught the will of a nation of a hun- 

















on Capitalistic Militarism and all its works. 


by a referendum vote. 


TO MAKE AMERICA SOCIALIST FIRST 
Allan L. Benson, pamphleteer extraordinary, of Yonkers, Upper New York, declares war 


The Socialist Party nominated him for President 
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dred million people. They can tell the 
President, the Congress and the people 
that, when they made a law they meant 
either more or less than they said. They 
can take out or put in; add or subtract. 
No power can stay their hands because 
everything is below them and 
nothing is above them.” 


Among international Social- 
ist authorities Benson is cred- 
ited with original development 
of proposals applicable to farm 
problems. He would have the 
government acquire tenant 
farms at the cost of buildings 
and machinery, equip them ac- 
cording to modern standards, 
and let them at a price to cover 
depreciation of buildings and 
machinery, charging nothing for 
the use of the land. 

Benson is 44 years old; he 
is mentally and physically fit 
for strenuous campaigning, 
which he began weeks ahead of 
the other party conventions; he 
is producing a series of ten stir- 
ring Socialist pamphlets — one 
each week. To double the So- 
cialist vote, carry the State of 
Oklahoma, reelect Congressman 
London of New York, elect 
Berger again in Wisconsin, add 
Debs from Indiana and several 
others to a Socialist group in 
Congress—these are particular 
things stressed under “Benson 
for President.” 

“With just the slightest twin- 
kle in his eye,” Benson told a 
representative of The Outlook 
that when it was reported in 
1902 that Dr. Lyman Abbott 
had said, “Nothing can stop So- 
cialism and nothing ought to 


A coworker on a Detroit paper who 
has no use for Benson’s Socialism or 
for his personal régime of two meals a 
day says of Benson in a sketch in 
Detroit Saturday Night: 





TO SLAY THE LIQUOR DRAGON 


Ex-Governor J. Frank Hanly, ex-Republican orator of In- 


power of making his readers as in- 
dignant as he is himself.” C. W. Er- 
win’s sketch in the Philadelphia North 
American portrays a sincere, serious, 
frank, fearless character, with a nose 
for the facts of life behind 
catchwords and pretense. 


“His is a forceful personality 
even in repose. When he handles 
facts of vital moment to the peo- 
ple he is forcefulness plus. A 
newspaper man who interviewed 
both Roosevelt and Benson said, 
‘I would almost be tempted to 
cross the continent to hear Roose- 
velt and Benson debate.’ 

“Benson is too big to be grace- 
ful. He stands erect and carries 
his large frame in such a manner 
that sturdiness is the word that 
most aptly describes him... . 

“Tho Benson is only 44 years 
old, his hair is an iron gray, turn- 
ing silver. A wealth of hair tops 
an unusual breadth of forehead. 
His face is a true expression of 
his character. The physical force 
of the man is in the lower por- 
tion. He has the set jaw of the 
fighter. This does not denote 
pugnacity. Benson will not fight 
at the drop of a hat. He never 
wastes force or time on trifles 
From the eyes, the scholar looks 
forth. He has the peering eye. 
One feels that the blue eyes 
gleaming through the gold-rimmed 
spectacles are striving to look int 
the future. They are sure and 
steady.” 

Of conventional education, 
Benson got no farther than one 
year in high school, in Allegan 
county, Mich., where he was 
born. Youthful duties on a 
farm, in a chair factory, as 
school janitor, as teacher, and 


stop it,” he immediately con- diana, accepts the Prohibition Party nomination for President. jn car shops preceded his first 
. - a He refuses, however, to stand for the initiative, referendum and ? 
sulted the encyclopedia in the recall, in the party platform. job as a newspaper reporter. 


office of the Detroit Times, of 

which he was then managing editor. 
The article on “Socialism” by H. M. 
Hyndman, of England, compelled him 
to hit the Socialist trail. He had voted 
for Bryan in 1896, for McKinley in 
1900; he now began to get more So- 
cialism into editorials than his pub- 
lisher could stand and so Benson re- 
signed. He has worked on the staff of 
newspapers from coast to coast, the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Salt Lake City 
Tribune, Detroit Journal, Washington, 
D. C., Times and others. For the last 
nine years as a free-lance magazine- 
writer he has exercized the right to 
write what he believes. Part of his 
product consists of five books: “The 
Truth About Socialism,” “Our Dis- 
honest Constitution,” “The Usurped 
Power of the Courts,” “A Way to Pre- 
vent War,” 
ica.” The reader may not agree with 
him at all, but it is not possible to mis- 
understand what he says and one can 
not easily forget it. 


“Inviting War to Amer-~ 


“He smokes, and, if he feels like it, 
drinks a glass of beer. 

“He is a poor poker player. 

“T have played it with him in his own 
home, when he suffered the usual loss 
that is coming to the host. 

“He does not care for the theater. 

“I don’t know, but I suppose, of course, 
that he takes in the movies. 

“He is not a mixer. 

“His intimates are few and, for the 
most part, socialists. 

“The thing he would ask for first, if 
denied the Presidency of the United 
States, would be, I believe, an argument. 

“He is a good husband and a good 
father to many children. [There are 
three sons and one daughter in his home, 
at Yonkers, Upper New York.] 

“He is a home-loving man. 

“He would rather argue than eat. 

“He can do both at the same time. (I 
have seen him.)” 


In The Bang, New York, Alexander 
Harvey avers that Benson’s promi- 
nence is due mainly to his capacity for 
indignation. He has “the wonderful 


James Franklin Hanly, the Prohibi- 
tion party’s nominee for President, hails 
from Indiana, which seems likely to be 
the Gettysburg of this year’s presiden- 
tial contest. Always a doubtful state, 
it furnishes both old parties with their 
vice-presidential candidates this year, 
and in Hanly furnishes one of its ex- 
governors as a presidential candidate. 
Two United States Senators are to be 
elected there this year. For a quar- 
ter of a century the liquor question has 
been a thorn in the flesh of the old 
party politicians, who have tried their 
best to get it shelved in some plausible 
way. What effect Hanly’s candidacy 
may have in stirring it up and hamper- 
ing the plans of Republicans and 
Democrats is an important question. 
The campaign of another ex-governor. 
St. John, of Kansas, was one of several 
things that “beat Blaine” in the close 
contest of 1884. Will Hanly’s cam- 
paign enact a similar spectacular rdle? 
Wilson carried the State in 1912, but 
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his votes were 31,384 less than the com- 
bined vote for Taft and Roosevelt. 
Prohibitionists poiled a little over 19,- 
000, the Socialists about 36,000. 

Hanly is a recent convert to the Pro- 
hibition party. In 1904 he was elected 
Republican governor of Indiana by the 
largest majority, 85,000, ever given 
to a candidate for that office. Prior 
to that he had been a Republican State 
senator and a member of Congress for 
one term. He missed reelection to 
Congress by half a vote, and he lost a 
nomination for the United States Sen- 
ate by half a dozén votes. In 1900 he 
was chairman of the Republican State 
Convention. As Governor he enforced 
the law against race-track gambling 
and abolished it. He put the lid on 
saloons for illegal liquor selling. He 
fathered the State Railroad Rate Com- 
mission. He forced Secretary of State 
Storms and Auditor of State Sherrick 
of his own administration to resign and 
astonished the State with his revela- 
tions of “graft.” In public addresses, 
for instance, he charged Sherrick with 
gambling with the State’s money at 
French Lick Springs, a resort famous 
also as the stamping-ground of Taggart, 
the Democratic “boss.” He described 
Auditor Sherrick’s office as “a broker’s 
office for the distribution of free rail- 
road passes to such members of the 
General Assembly as would receive 
them,” and he alleged that railroad in- 
fluences sought to cover up Sherrick’s 
defalcation. 

In a fight over local option, Hanly 
called a special session of the legisla- 
ture and secured the passage of a 
county local option bill for which tem- 
perance forces rallied from all parts 
of the State at the capital. Managers 
of both party machines were antago- 
nized by the special session, for they 
had intended to postpone the issue 
until the regular election. Hanly’s 
victorious “surprise” tactics brdke par- 
ty lines, but he was defeated for re- 
election by Thomas R. Marshall, now 
the vice-president. 

Out of these experiences grew the 
public lectures which Hanly has given 
in all parts of the country. He has 


been starred for years by the Lyceum 
Courses and Chautauqua Circuits. “An 
Irrepressible Conflict,” “The Patriot- 
ism of Peace,” ““The World Disarmed,” 
and “Invisible Government” are titles 
of his popular addresses. He gestures 
vehemently and is inclined to force his 
voice to exhaustion; but as an orator, 
writes Paul Pearson in The Lyceum 
Magazine, Hanly knows how to reach 
the average man. In his hands such 
commonplace truths as, What is moral- 
ly wrong cannot be economically right, 
become eloquent. “In homely phrase, 
in straightforward speech, with effec- 
tive repetition and with tremendous en- 
thusiasm he forces home these convic- 
tions.” 

Hanly was born in a log cabin near 
St. Joseph, Champaign County, IIl., in 
1863. He learned to read and spell at 
home, a “History of the Civil War” be- 
ing his chief text-book. At sixteen 
years of age he walked most of the 
way to Warren County, Ind., in search 
of farm work to aid the family and get 
to a normal school. Then came his 
years of country-school teaching and 
the development of his natural orator- 
ical ability. He was married at the 
age of eighteen. He went into politics 
at the age of twenty. Judge Rabb, of 


Williamsport, who had induced him: 


to study law, sent him as a substitute 
speaker on one occasion. The chair- 
man of the meeting, so the story runs, 
was in an ugly mood and said ugly 
things to the awkward country boy. 
But after Hanly had spoken the chair- 
man rushed across the platform saying: 
“My God, boy, but you make a hell of 
a speech for your looks.” Hanly was 
admitted to the bar in 1889. He is now 
located in Indianapolis. 

The Christian Advocate, New York, 
notes that the new “standard bearer of 
prohibition” is an official member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was 
a prominent delegate to the General 
Conference of 1908, I912 and 1916, and 
the Ecumenical Conference of I9gII. 
For the past two years he has been a 
leading voice in “The Flying Squad- 
ron,” which has conducted temperance 
campaigns in many States. 
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‘Here 1» a sample from one of 
Hanly’s public anathemas pronounced 
against the liquor traffic: 


“T bear no malice toward those engaged 
in the business, but I hate the traffic. 1 
hate its every phase. I hate it for its 
intolerance. I hate it for its arrogance. 
I hate it for its hypocrisy. I hate it for 
its cant and craft and false pretenses. I 
hate it for its commercialism. I hate it 
for its greed and avarice. I hate it for 
its sordid love of gain at any price. I 
hate it for its domination in politics. I 
hate it for its corrupting influence in 
civic affairs. I hate it for its incessant 
effort to debauch the suffrage of the 
country; for the cowards it makes of 
public men. I hate it for its utter disre- 
gard of law. I hate it for its ruthless 
trampling of the solemn compacts of 
state constitutions. I hate it for the load 
it straps to labor’s back; for the palsied 
hands it gives to toil; for its wounds to 
genius; for the tragedies of its might- 
have-beens. I hate it for the human 
wrecks it has caused. I hate it for the 
almshouses it peoples; for the prisons it 
fills; for the insanity it begets; for its 
countless graves in potters’ fields. I hate 
it for the mental ruin it imposes upon its 
victims; for its spiritual blight; for its 
moral degradation. I hate it for the 
crimes it has committed, I hate it for 
the homes it has destroyed. I hate it 
for the hearts it has broken ...I hate 
it as virtue hates vice, as truth hates error, 
as righteousness hates sin, as justice hates 
wrong, as liberty hates tyranny, as free- 
dom hates oppression.” 


The Prohibition party platform’ this 
year adds a large number of declara- 
tions to its prohibition planks. It 
condemns Republican and Democratic 
military and naval waste and extrava- 
gance, but favors “adequate” national 
protection. It favors national and in- 
ternational “preparedness for peace.” 
It endorses the initiative, referendum, 
recall, and public ownership of public 
utilities. It reaffirms the principle of 
separation of Church and State. The 
convention passed a separate resolution 
in favor of “medical freedom.” The 
national Prohibition vote in 1912 was 
207,928, having been virtually station- 
ary for a quarter of a century, despite 
the legislative progress made by non- 
partisan methods. 


HAIG: THE CAVALRYMAN WHO DIRECTS BRITAIN’S 


O soldier of modern times has 
paid such careful attention to 
certain aspects of the Amer- 
ican civil war as has been 
paid by General Sir Douglas 
Haig, the brilliant cavalryman who 
commands the British forces in north- 
ern France and Belgium. “The Chief,” 
to use the form of allusion to Sir 
Douglas at the front, revived the 
cavalry the moment responsibility had 


“BIG PUSH” 


been thrust upon him. When he was 
in Germany long before the war study- 
ing Prussian military methods, he did 
not conceal from the friends he made 
there that the general staff in Berlin 
would yet pay dearly for its neglect of 
this arm of the service. In making 
mention of these things, the Paris 
Débats credits Haig with discovery of 
the parallel to the Gettysburg crisis 
afforded by the operations in western 


Etrope to-day. Haig is said to deem 
the Confederate J. E. B. Stuart the 
supreme cavalry genius of the nine- 
teenth century. When he was general 
officer commanding at Aldershot, Haig 
impressed the details of Stuart’s career 
upon his staff. His failure to achieve 
promotion to the very highest com- 
mand earlier in his career—the chief 
is fifty-six, nearly—is ascribed to that 
heresy prevalent on the subject of the 
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cavalry against which Haig’s own ca- 
reer has been one long protest. He is 
at the head of the “big push” because 
of the belated discovery in Europe of 
the real lesson of the Civil War in 
America. ; 

The personality of Haig has much 
in common, our French contemporary 
thinks, with another of his heroes 
Stonewall Jackson. Like the great 
Confederate leader, Haig has a marked 
strain of evangelical piety. He has a 
serious style of speech and a touch of 
the pale student, for he has delved 
deeply into military history and writ- 
ten much on the theme of cavalry. On 
the whole, he is somber, like Jackson, 
rather than dashing, in the fashion of 
Stuart, the pair whom he seems to 
place above any others as the heroes 
of his own arm of the service. Haig 
has humor, nevertheless, and he some- 
times reveals it through the medium 
of an apt citation from the Scriptures, 
which he reads diligently. His intel- 
lect is markedly Scotch and metaphys- 
ical and his favorite poet is affirmed to 
be Robert Burns. It is said of him that 
he never reads a novel. One of his 
complaints against the war office in 
London has reference to its failure to 
provide music, a neglect now almost 
a thing of the past. The British mili- 
tary band yet bids fair to rival the 
German trumpeters, thanks to Haig. 

Looking somewhat taller than he is, 
owing to the slimness of his build, 
General Sir Douglas Haig, in the 
Figaro’s description of him, suggests 
the military hero of whom young ladies 
love to read in romantic poems. He 
is graceful in every movement, yet 
masculine in the muscular strength 
stamped upon him by a life of activity. 
The complexion is swarthy, tanned by 
African and Indian suns, yet the bluish 
gray in the large, limpid eye flashes 
under gray brows and betrays the 
northern extraction. The hair is 
grizzled, like the mustach, and im- 
parts an oddly youthful finish to fea- 
tures finely chiseled. The salient fea- 
ture is the strong, shapely chin. The 
lean brown hand clasps that chin in 
moments of reflection. It is the chin 
of an artist, and the face is the face 
of an artist. Sir Douglas is a great 
soul, a Scot of the breed that has given 
currency to the saying that “tender 
and true” is the north from which he 
comes. The voice in which his few 
words are spoken is low, modulated to 
the atmosphere of the drawing-room, 
yet commanding, decisive. He moves 
quickly, yet his gestures are few. The 
figure is clean cut, the build slight, the 
cheek darkened by years of the closest 
shaving, the bearing very straight, like 
the walk, which is regular, rigid. Sir 
Douglas does not lean against the back 
of the chair in which he sits. His 
hair is plastered down upon the head. 

The career of the General has been 





that of the typical younger son in a 
wealthy and aristocratic British family. 
The English and the Scotch are blend- 
ed in him. His own early ambitions 
were literary and his career at Oxford 
was distinguished from that point of 
view; but a decline in the family for- 
tunes riade a career important and his 
skill as a rider indicated the cavalry. 
He was an “intellectual” from the start 
and even in his early days as a hussar 
he found the excessive centralization 
of the war office system’ a check upon 
efficiency. He stagnated until the ex- 
pedition into the Sudan which, under 
Kitchener, made an end of the Mahdi. 
He owed his important appointment 
with that force to the fact that he was 
single, Kitchener holding that marriave 
was an obstacle to a successful military 








THE VERY LAST OF THE SOLITARY 
HORSEMEN 


General Sir Douglas Haig is the rediscoverer 
and restorer of the horse to its traditional glory 
in the field of battle, as all recent despatches 
from the western front, where he commands the 
British, so dashingly denote. 


career. Haig did not share the distrust 
of women which is said to have charac- 
terized the hero of Khartoum. In fact, 
he is to-day a married man and his 
only child, a girl, is about ten years 
old. Altho Haig was for a long time 
thrown constantly with Kitchener, dis- 
cussing plans of campaign with him in 
Egypt, sharing with him the hardships 
of the weary drive through the desert 
and taking the liberty now and then of 
making suggestions, when asked, that 
were not at all palatable to the hero of 
the hour, the relations of the pair were 
delightful. Kitchener did Haig the un- 
usual honor of shaking hands with him 


FIGHTING PRESBYTERIAN 
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whenever they met after an absence of 
any duration and they often lunched 
together. The fact that Haig not only 
“got on” with so cold and distant a 
being as the Sirdar but thawed him 
into a warmth of cordiality has often 
been cited as proof of the characteristic 
charm of the great cavalryman. It 
would not be easy, according to the 
French daily which dwells upon this 
point, to say precisely how this charm 
in Haig becomes manifest, but Kitche- 
ner undoubtedly succumbed to it and 
saw that the efficient Scot was men- 
tioned in despatches and rewarded with 
promotion. 

Haig’s real opportunity came in the 
South African war, according to the 
London News, for it was his work with 
the cavalry that brought him under the 
notice of General French and turned 
the tide of British disaster. Here it 
was that his piety shone. Haig does 
not swear or gamble or dance all night 
at revels or affect the dress uniform of 
his rank. This asceticism has always 
been understood, for he has the Pres- 
byterian temperament markedly. The 
officer's mess was not, all the same, 
prepared for his reply to the quarter- 
master who asked him during the 
Colesberg operations if, in a brush 
with the Boers, he had lost anything. 
“Yes,” confessed Haig solemnly, “my 
Bible!” Not once did his countenance 
relax its gravity as he gazed at the 
grinning faces in his vicinity. To this 
day, Haig is grimly Scot in his 
spirituality, attending Presbyterian ser- 
vices every Sabbath at the front, rev- 
eling in doctrinal sermons that are not 
at all brief. He suggests Gladstone in 
a certain passion for theology, and his 
private library, when he was general 
officer commanding at Aldershot, was 
well stocked with works on polemic 
divinity. Haig has a decided taste for 
reading, which, even when of a serious 
kind, is one of his relaxations. He 
keeps in close touch with the very 
heaviest periodical literature and he 
can read German and French as read- 
ily as he reads English. He has like- 
wise an excellent working knowledge 
of Arabic. 

The statement that Haig has quali- 
ties that are solid rather than brilliant 
must not be interpreted in a mistaken 
sense, according to the Temps. He 
has intellect and character in perfect 
balance, the thing so much admired by 
Napoleon. He profoundly impressed 
the members of the general staff in 
Berlin when he studied German army 
methods there several years ago. In 
Paris his name was a familiar one long 
before the present war brought him 
renown with the multitude, for Haig 
followed the maneuvers in the Cham- 
pagne country and elsewhere in the 
capacity of British military attaché. 
The net impression in the French 
journalistic mind, based upon first-hand 
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knowledge, is that Haig has the very 
strength of character prescribed by Na- 
poleon for him who must wage, with 
a perfect sense of its significance, the 
kind of battle that history will call de- 
cisive. He has not exemplified the su- 
preme defect of generals pointed out 
hy the immortal Corsican. “They took 
their positions into careful considera- 
tion, they formed their combinations 
and meditated upon them, but there 
began their indecision, and nothing 
was- more difficult and yet more pre- 
cious than to know how to decide.” It 
is in knowing how to decide that Haig 
shows the rare form of brilliance that 
is peculiarly his. Decision is in the 
line from the chin through to the cheek, 
in the click of the jaw like iron when 
it is set after issuing the word of com- 
mand. 


The extreme deference of Haig for 
the views of his subordinates and the 
charm of his manner in dealing with 
them are a revelation to those at the 
British war office who had accustomed 
themselves to the gruffness of Kitche- 
ner. His daily relaxation of a horse- 
back ride affords him opportunities for 
that intimate personal touch which is 
so essential a feature of his system. 
Only through personal contact, as he 
said long ag~ to a staff at Aldershot, 
can the commander inform an army 
with the spirit of victory, and.in the 
practice of this subtle art Haig may be 
described as Skobeleff is outlined by 
de Vogiié. He is so extraordinary that 
he can magnetize a crowd with the 
hope within him. He does not invent 
a strategy to become classical in mili- 
tary academies because he has a higher 





and a more effective gift—that of com- 
municating the ardor of combat until 
thousands rush at his word of command 
upon the foe. His is the magnetism 
without which every general, however 
commanding. his intellect, however 
noble his character, remains the coid 
calculator of combinations that inspire 
no victory and remain sterile in the 
brain that conceived them. It is this 
mysterious quality which renders a dis- 
tribution of decorations and rewards 
over which the “Chief” himself pre- 
sides and at which the humblest rifle- 
man in the trenches has his gracious 
word with the corps commander as in- 
timate as a family reunion and gives 
point to the phrase so often on the lips 
of Haig on these occasions: “We are 
all here brothers in arms.” His man- 
ner to his men is a demonstration of it. 


HERR VON BATOCKI: KEEPER OF THE WOLF 
FROM THE GERMAN DOOR 


NOWLEDGE of the heart of 

man and unexampled ca- 

pacity for the interpretation 

of statistics seem to conti- 

nental European dailies to 
comprise the essential factors in the rise 
of Tortilovitz von Batocki up through 
the grades of Prussian bureaucracy to 
the post of food dictator in Germany. 
The distinctively physical impression of 
the man is bulk, and a writer in the 
Paris Figaro conjectures that he must 
weigh two hundred pounds. A glance 
shows the typically Polish counte- 
nance, regular, open, pleasant in ex- 
pression, the head set upon strong 
shoulders, the bearing dignified, the 
manner frank, the speech sententious 
but not curt. Batgcki is one of the 
highest authorities in the fatherland on 
such subjects as the Landesverwal- 
tungsgesetz and the Provinzialordnung ; 
but he is no pedantic compiler of of- 
ficial documents. He knows figures, 
facts, precedents, laws; but beyond and 
above these he knows the German peo- 
ple. In a land famous for its adminis- 
trative genius he ranks as the greatest 
of organizers; but the anecdotes cir- 
culating about him in the Schlesische 
Zeitung and other German papers at 
first or second hand reveal him as hu- 
man above all. 

Highly characteristic, for example, 
was his visit to the impoverished 
painter whose landscapes did not find 
a ready sale. This was in the old days 
before the war, when Batocki was liv- 
ing grandly in his official dignity as 

-pteme bureaucratic functionary of 
‘_ast Prussia. No doubt, said Batocki, 
standing in front of various canvasses 
rn the walls of the studio in the pro- 
\incial capital, no doubt, genius is ne- 
glected in our day. The public will 
not buy. The artist must not feel di-- 
couraged. All genius must have its 1- 


terpreter, someone to introduce its 
merits to the discerning few. It is 
useless for the painter to open exhibi- 
tions in small towns when the public 
has no instinct for the discovery of 
greatness. The thing is to visit the 
great critic in the capital, who is al- 
ways proud to discover genius. Hav- 
ing spoken those comforting words, 
Batocki gave the discouraged painter a 
letter to one of the brilliant Berlin 
critics and saw that he got off to the 
capital, bag, baggage, wife, child,: and 
all. 

That was a beautiful East Prussian 
world out of the obscurity of which a 
cruel war dragged von Batocki into 
blazing renown. He lived on terms 
of delightful intimacy with the pillars 
of the throne of William II., the 
Junkers who deem even a Hohenzollern 
an upstart and who make themselves a 
world of wonder amid their parks and 
palaces. These are the Schonaich- 
Carolaths, the Lichnowskys, the Hatz- 
feldts, the others whose names repre- 
sent in Prussia what those of the 
Cavendishes and the Howards and the 
Cecils stand for in England. Here 
Batocki was at home in house parties 
that sat under vaulted roofs to dine 
and wandered through the _ noblest 
avenues of trees. It is a nobility that 
has produced distinguished sculptors, 
great painters, finished writers, as 
well as soldiers of glorious memory 
and bureaucrats who saw in the head 
of the Prussian dynasty the oracle of 
God. Batocki’s manner, his easy domi- 
nation of those about him, his unde- 
niable capacity for the hardest kind 
of work and the indefinable thing 
called genius combined to win him an 
ascendancy in a sphere which, strictly 
speaking, is not his own. He seems 
to have conducted the complicated civil 
administration of his province without 


colliding with the military magnates 
or with the Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
tics and he succeeded in keeping ‘the 
police in their places. This is the 


highest proof of tact a Prussian bu- 


reaucrat of his exalted rank could 
give. As the personal representative 
of the King of Prussia he convoked 
and adjourned the provincial assembly 
without having scenes with agrarians, 
another wonder of discretion. 

Under Batocki there will be no more 
secreting of produce by a certain ele- 
ment of the rural population. He is 
too well informed on the subject of 
agriculture and its possibilities, too in- 
timate with the statistics of the crops, 
to be put off with diminishing returns 
after a good harvest. Then, too, he 
knows a good harvest from a bad one. 
It was characteristic of him, observes 
a Roman daily, to order the publica- 
tion of a new set of cook-books for 
all Germany the moment he had as- 
sumed his new post. Everything in 
these manuals is prescribed on the 
basis of the «ar crisis. He was prone 
to such measures ‘ his old East Prus- 
sian days, altho then the object was 
different. He has a most paternal 
sense of responsibility for the popula- 
tion entrusted to his administration. 
He thinks of all sorts of unexpected 
things—even the cloth on the billiard 
tables, which must now be reported 
at the “bureau.” There was a touch of 
his well-known humor in the order to 
ransack government archives through- 
out Prussia with a view of placing at 
the disposal of the paper-making in- 
dustry a vast supply of raw material 
in the form of antiquated official docu- 
ments and records. Batocki likewise 
corrected the blunder, as he deemed 
it, of discouraging theatrical enter- 
prizes in war time. He himself loves 
the +4on* >. and has been known to de- 
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THE GERMAN FOOD DICTATOR 


clare that in the drama Germany to- 
day is supreme. He contends that the 
strain of war is eased through the play 
and Berlin is the most active theatrical 
center in the world as a result. 

The real Batocki emerges completely, 
no doubt, says the Giornale d'/talia, at 
a session of the budget committee of 
the Reichstag when a deputy exclaims 
against the pettiness of the allowance 
of food. “A man can not fight on an 
empty stomach!” To which protest the 
food dictator has his ready but gracious 
reply. No, a man can not fight upon 
an empty stomach; but how well he 
can think upon one! The food dictator 
has given infinite thought to that phase 
of the crisis and he is convinced that 
the fatherland faces a period of pro- 
found reflection which can not be fertile 
if there is overfeeding! The great 
thinkers have always avoided glut- 
tony, they have been deliberately tem- 
perate in eating. The hope of the al- 
lies, he explained further, is for food 
riots in Germany upon so tremendous 
a scale that the imperial government 
must sue for peace upon any terms. 
The food dictatorship was established 
to defeat that hope of the enemy. All 
these ideas were elaborated in the op- 
timistic, confident, kindly fashion of 
Batocki, who crushes an objectién with 
the prodigious wealth of his informa- 
tion, his careless ease in handling sta- 
tistics, his impeccable German, so fine, 
so high, so classical in its purity. It is 
a real treat to hear his expositions of 
the economic situation, agrees the 
Roman organ. If you expect to be 
starved, Batocki will convince you that 
the land overflows with milk and honey. 

Nor is this remarkable bureaucrat a 
plausible talker merely, observes a 
writer in the London Chronicle. No- 
body even outside of Germany dreams 
of disputing the well-earned title of 
Batocki as his country’s first adminis- 
trator. The evidence is seen in the 
fact that Germany does eat. Before he 
got his system going, with its butter- 
cards and its traveling-permits and 
its clothing-grants, there were riots 
of housewives and violent scenes in 
butcher shops. To-day the kitchen 
scheme is at least in working order, 
Batocki himself having decided that the 
ration will consist of a pint and a 
half of stew. This, he told a, deputa- 
tion, must be taken away and con- 
sumed at home lest the family instinct 
be blunted by devouring in common. A 
deputation came to complain of the 
toughness of the meat, whereupon 
Batocki declared that the meat, being 
small in quantity, had to be tough. It 
is essential that the teeth be provided 
with something to chew. Now, the 
meat portion is but half an ounce and 
the longer the period required to chew 
it the better the ensuing condition of 
the teeth! The lesson was enforced 
by the appearance of Batocki’s own 
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SOVEREIGN AND SAVIOR OF THE TEUTON’S STOMACH 
Some doubt exists as to the proper pronunciation of the name of the gifted Tortilovitz von 
Batocki, but the name is usually rendered as Bah-to-tskee, with the accent on the “to 
He is a gifted Pole who had retired from the bureaucracy when summoned to face the food 


crisis. 


portion, which he ate with relish in the 
presence of the malcontents. 

One scandal connected with the food 
supply has been ended by Batocki’s 
drastic measures, reports the Tribuna 
(Rome). There is not to-day one kind 
of meal for the rich and another for 
the poor. This daily confirms the gen- 
eral impression in the allied countries 
that the food dictator has actually dis- 
tributed rations througout the empire. 
There is no starvation. So overwhelm- 
ing is the personality of this bureau- 
cratic genius, so happily does he adapt 
means to ends—seeing even to the 
building of gigantic utensils for use 
in communal kitchens—that the pessi- 
mistic in such places as Munich and 
Dresden have been won over to the 
feasibility of his plan. Batocki did 
not, indeed, have to create a machinery 
for his purpose but he diverted the 
energies of the old bureaucracy into 
the new field with a speed and a com- 
pleteness that will make his name live 
forever in the annals of mankind if 
Germany escapes the peril confronting 
her. He communicates his confidence, 
his optimism and his efficiency to his 
army of functionaries who diligently 
administer food to a whole people. 


What strikes one particularly in per- 
sonal contact with Batocki, observes a 
writer in the Secolo, is the unconcern- 
edness, one might almost say the light- 
ness, with which he takes his vast re- 
sponsibility. In the Berlin headquar- 
ters, to which he has returned after a 
tour of the country, one finds him at 
an early hour of the morning going 
over reports from dozens of subor- 
dinates, detecting at a glance, in view 
of his head full of figures, when some 
inconsistency has to be reconciled. He 
has his system so delicately adjusted 
that a butcher, failing to supply a cus- 
tomer with the proper ration of meat. 
is known by name in twenty-four hours. 
If a line of women in front of a shop 
exceeds ten, the police report by tele- 
phone. The man caught bicycling “for 
pleasure,” when rubber tires are need- 
ed for other exigencies, is fined heavily. 
Details of this sort are not trivial to 
Batocki, who detects instantly the bear- 
ing of such episodes upon his tre- 
mendous undertaking and devises a 
remedy that is perfect. In the after- 
noon he confers with the members of 
his rather numerous staff, all of them, 
like himself, subsisting upon the pre- 
scribed foods only. 
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“SIX WHO PASS WHILE THE LENTILS BOIL”—THE MASTER- 
PIECE OF THE PORTMANTEAU THEATER 


HE Portmanteau Theater is 

described as “a twentieth-cen- 

tury cart of Thespis,“ de- 

signed to travel, with its 

troupe and its paraphernalia, 
from‘city to city, supply entertainment 
in the market square (or its modern 
equivalent), or to such patrons as ex- 
tend an invitation to their homes. It 
is a complete theatrical stage which 
can be set up in any room that is six- 
teen and a half feet high and twenty- 
five feet wide. It is practically only a 
year old, yet in the opinion of that 
authoritative critic of the modern stage, 
Hiram Kelly Moderwell, it has proved 
to be “one f the most definite and 
valuable contributions to imaginative 
staging and producing that America 
has yet seen.” During the first year 
of the Portmanteau Theater, which is 
carried about the country in ten travel- 
ing cases, performances have been given 
before clubs, at universitiés and before 
audiences hitherto out of touch with 
any of the newer imaginative move- 
ments in the theater. 

The venture was born in the mind 
of Mr. Stuart Walker, formerly gen- 
eral stage director and reader of plays 
for David Belasco. With a mastery 
amounting almost to genius, Mr. 
Walker carried out his scheme in all 
its details. He even wrote some of the 
plays for his theater, and perhaps the 
most appealing of the plays presented 
by the Portmanteau troupe is one of Mr. 
Walker’s one—“Six Who Pass While 
the Lentils Boil.” We are indebted 
to Mr. Walker and his manager, Mr. 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., for permission to 
reprint the following excerpts. 

The scene is a kitchen. The time is 
“when you will.” The Prolog explains 
some of the properties, the main one 
being a large copper pot which is boil- 
ing—over imaginary flames—in the 
center of the kitchen, which the imag- 
inative audience picture as one out of 
Crimm or Andersén. “We are looking 
into the kitchen of the Boy whose 
mother left him alone,” explains Pro- 
log. “I do not know where she has 
gone, but I do know that she is gather- 
ing lentils now.” <A large door at the 
back of the kitchen opens upon a cor- 
ridor. A door leads into the mother’s 
bedroom. A great pewter spoon lies 
upon the shelf in the cupboard. 

A large butterfly flies around before 
the Boy comes into the kitchen. When 
the Boy comes in he smiles at his 


butterfly but does not touch it. Then 
he empties the lentils into the copper 
pot. Presently they hear a woman's 
moaning voice, saying: “Butterfly, but- 
terfly, where shall I hide?” And the 
Queen enters: 


QuEEN. Boy, Boy—oh, I am distraught! 
(The Queen moans.) 


Boy. (Pityingly.) Why are you dis- 
traught ? 

QuEEN. Oh—oh—oh— They are go- 
ing to behead me! 

Boy. When? 

QueEEN. Before midday. 

Boy. Why are they going to behead 
you? Is it a story? Tell it to me. 

QueEEN. I was guilty of a breach of 
etiquet. 
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THE PIONEER OF CANNED ROMANCE 
Stuart Walker packs up his “theater of the 
imagination” in ten packing-cases and travels 
from village to village as Moliére did in his 
youth. The Portmanteau Theater can be set up 
in your parlor, your barn, or your backyard. 


Boy. What is that? 

Queen. I did something that was con- 
sidered bad manners and the law says 
the punishment is decapitation. 

Boy. Why, only kings and queens can 
be decapitated ! 


Queen. Oh, I know—I know— 

Boy. (Disappointed.) Are youa queen? 
QuEEN. Yes. 

Boy. I thought all queens were big. 


My mother says they are always regal. 
And my mother knows. 

Queen. Oh, I am the Queen, I am the 
Queen; but I am so unhappy. 

Boy. My mother told me queens and 





kings knew no fear. Why, you're afraid. 

Queen. Oh, Boy, Boy. I am your 
Queen and I am afraid and unhappy. And 
queens are just like other people when 
they’re afraid and unhappy. 


Boy. (Disappointed.) Aren’t they al- 
ways regal? 
QuEEN. No—no. Oh, little Boy, hide 


me, hide me from the Dreadful Heads- 
man ! 

Boy. I haven’t any place to hide you. 
You couldn’t get under the bench and 
you couldn’t get into the cupboard. 

QuEEN. Little Boy, can’t you see that 
I shall lose my head if I am found? 

Boy. You might have hidden in the 
pot if I hadn’t put it on the fire. 

QuEEN. Oh—oh—oh— 

Boy. I’m sorry. 

QUEEN. I am distraught. 

starts for door.) 
' Boy. Well, I’ll hide you, because you 
are distrgught; but—I am not sure you 
are a queen... where’s your crown? 
You can’t be a queen without a crown! 
(She reaches up to her head.) 

QuEEN. Oh, I was running so fast that 
it must have slipped from my _ head. 
(Sees the Butterfly.) Butterfly, tell him 
I am your Queen. (The Butterfly flies to 
her head and lights on her dishevelled 
locks like a diadem.) 

Boy. Oh, I have talked to the Queen! 
... You can hide in my mother’s bed in 
there; but first please tell me a story. 

QuEEN. They will find me here. 
tell you a story afterward. 

Boy. I want you to tell me now. 

QueEEN. Well, you watch at the door 
and warn me when you see someone com- 
ing. (The Butterfly brushes her ear.) 
But stay, Butterfly says he’ll watch. 
(Butterfly goes to the door.) 

Boy. Will he know? 

QueEEN. Oh, yes. He is a wonderful 
butterfly—wise beyond his years. 

Boy. Sit down and tell me your story. 
(He places a black pillow for the queen 
on the proscenium step and an orange pil- 
low for himself.) 

QueEEN. Last night we celebrated the 
second year of peace with the neighboring 
kingdom. “We were dancing the minuet 
just after the banquet when I stepped on 
the ring-toe of my husband the king’s 
great-aunt. \ 

Boy. Didn’t you say excuse me? 

QueEEN. It was useless. The law says 
that if a queen step on the ring-toe of the 
king’s great-aunt or any member of her 
family, the queen must be beheaded while 
the king’s four clocks are striking twelve 
at midday. 

Boy. Oh, that means to-day? 

QuEEN. Yes. 

Boy. Why, it’s almost midday now. 
See, I’ve just set the lentils boiling. 

QueEN. If you can hide me until after 
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the king’s four clocks strike twelve | shall 
be safe. 

30y. Why are there only four clocks? 

QuvueEEN. Because the law allows only 
ene clock for each tower in the castle. 

Boy. Then I hear all the king’s clocks 
every day! There’s a big clock, and two 
clocks not so big, and a tiny little clock. 

Queen. Yes, those are the four. 

Boy. Why will you be safe after the 
four clocks strike twelve? 

QueEN. Because that is the law. 

Boy. Aren’t laws funny? 

Queen. Funny? This one is very sad, 
I think, 

Boy. Mightn’t it be twelve any mid- 
day? 

QueEN. No; the prime minister of my 
grandfather who passed the law decided 
that it meant only the following midday. 

Boy. They’ll find you here. 

Queen. Oh, no. This is the short cut 
to the beheading-block. Through that cor- 
rider. 

Boy. Why didn’t you run the other 
way? 

QueEEN. Because they always search for 
escaped people in that direction. So I 
ran through your garden and into this 
room. They'll never search for me so 
close to the castle. 

Boy. How did you escape? 

Queen. I— (Butterfly brushes her 
ear.) 

Boy. You— 

QueEEN. (Starts.) Someone is coming. 
Hide me. 

Boy. In here—in my mother’s room. 


Hardly has the Boy hidden the un- 
fortunate Queen when the Mime pokes 
his head in the window and then comes 
in. The Boy thinks the visitor is the 
Headsman, and tries to get rid of him. 
Not succeeding, he asks the visitor who 
and what he is. 


Mime. I’m a mime— 

3oYy. What’s a mime? 

Mime. A mime’s a mime. 

Boy. Go on and tell me. 

Mime. A mime’s a mountebank. 

Boy. What’s a mountebank? 

Mime. <A _ mountebank’s a strolling 
player. 

Boy. Are you going to perform for 
me? 

Mime. Not to-day—I’m on my way to 
the decapitation. 

Boy. Do you want to see the decapita- 
tion? 

Mime. Well, yes. But most of all I 
want to pick up a few coins. 

Boy. How? 

Mime. Why, I'll perform after the 
queen has lost her head. 

Boy. Won’t you be too sorry? 

Mime. No. You see, I'll be thinking 
mostly about what I’m going to do. I 
have to do my best because it is hard to 
be more interesting than a decapitation. 
And after it’s all over the crowd will be- 
gin to talk and to move about; and I'll 
have to rush up to the front of them and 
cry out at the top of my lungs. “Stop— 
Ho for Jack the Juggler! Would you 
miss him? In London where the king of 
kings lives, all the knights and ladies of 
the court would leave a crowning to 
watch Jack the Juggler toss three golden 
balls with one hand or balance a weather- 
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“THE THEATER THAT COMES TO YOU” 
Here is the kitchen of the boy who boils the lentils. The scenery is made by the imagination, 
and the stage is lighted by the joy of Youth. 


vane upon his nose.” Then a silence will 
come upon the crowd and they will all 
turn to me. Someone will say, “Where 
is this Jack the Juggler?” And I shall 
answer, “Jack the Juggler, the greatest of 
the great, the pet of kings, entertainer to 
the Pope and the joy of Cathay stands 
before you.” And I'll throw back my 
cloak and stand revealed. So! Someone 
will then shout, “Let us have it, Jack.” 
So I'll draw my three golden balls from 
my pouch—like this—and then begin. 
(Boy is watching breathlessly. Disap- 
pointment keen when Jack does nothing. 
Butterfly is interested too.) 

Boy. Aren’t you going to show me? 

Mime. No, I must be off. 

Boy. Aren’t you ever coming back? 

Mime. Maybe, yes; perhaps, no. 

3oy. I'll give you some lentils if you'll 
juggle the balls for me. 

Mime. (Sniffs at pot.) They aren’t 
cooked yet. 

Boy. Let me hold them? 

Mime. (Lets Boy touch one.) Here’s 
one. 

Boy. And do they pay you well? 

Mime. Ay, that they do. If I am as 
interesting as the beheading I’ll get per- 
haps fifteen farthings in money and 
other things that I can exchange for food 
and raiment. 

Boy. I’m going to be a mime and buy 
a castle and a sword! 

Mime. Maybe so and maybe not. Who 
knows? : . . Good-by. (Exit.) 

Boy. (To Butterfly.) If he had been 
the dreadful headsman I would have slain 
him. So!...“Ah, wicked headsman, 
you shall not behead the queen!” .. 
“Cross not the threshold or I'll run you 
through.” (Throughout this the Butter- 
fly shows great interest ard enters into 
the spirit of it, being absorbed at times 
and frightened at others. Enter Milk- 
maid at door.) 

Mitkmarp. Pst! ... Pst! 

Boy. (Js startled.) Oh! 

Mrrxmalip. Are you going to the de- 
capitation ? 

Boy. No. Are you? 

Mitkmarp. That I am. 

Boy. Will your mother let you go? 

Marp. She doesn’t know. 


3oy. Did you run away? 

Maip. No. I went out to milk the cow, 

Joy. And did you do it? 

Map. Yes. 

Soy. Why didn’t you wait until you 
came back? 

Maip. My mother was looking and I 
had to let her see me doing something. 

Boy. How did you get away when,you 
took the milk pails into the house? 

Main. I didn’t take them in. As soon 
as my mother turned her back I hid the 
pails and I ran through here to take a 
short cut. 

30Yy. Where did you hide the milk? 

Marp. In the hollow tree. 

30y. Won't it sour? 

Marp. Maybe. 

Boy. Won’t your mother scold you? 

Maip. Yes, of course, but I couldn’t 
miss the beheading. 

3oy. Will you take the sour milk 
home? 

Marip. Yes. And after my mother 
scolds me I’ll make it into nice cheese and 
sell it to the king’s cook and, then my 
mother will forgive me. 

Boy. (Sniffing the pot.) You'd better 
hurry. It’s nearly midday. Don’t you 
smell the lentils ? 

Maip. The headsman hasn’t started 
yet. 

Boy. (Giggling.) He'd better hurry. 

Maip. They can’t find the queen. 

Boy. (So innocently!) Did she escape? 

Marp. Yes. 

3oy. Are they hunting for her? 

Map. Yes and they’ve offered a big 
reward to the person who finds her. 

30Yy. How much? 

Map. A pail of gold and a pair of 
finger-rings. 

soy. That’s a good deal... with a 
pail of gold I could buy my mother a 
velvet dress and a silken kerchief and a 
bonnet made of cloth and gold—and I 
could buy myself a milk-white palfry. 

Maip. And you’d never have to work 
again. 

soy. But she’s such a gentle queen, 
Where are they hunting her? 

Map. Everywhere. 

Soy. Everywhere! ... Maybe she’s 
waiting at the beheading-block. 
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Maw. Silly goose! She wouldn’t try 
to escape this way. She’d go in the other 
direction. 

Boy. Do people always run in the op- 
posite direction? 


Ma. Of course, everybody knows 
that. 
Boy. I wish I could go. 


Maip. Come on. 
Boy. Um—uh. The lentils might burn. 


Marv. Pour some more cold water on 
them. 
Boy. Um—uh. I promised I wouldn’t 


leave the house. 

Marp. Oh, it will be wonderful! 

Boy. The Mime will be there. 

Map. The one with the long cloak and 
the golden balls? 

Boy. Um—uh. 

Marp. Ooh! 

Boy. How did you know? 

Main. I saw him on the way to market 
one day—and when my mother wasn’t 
looking at me I gave him a farthing. 

Boy. Is he a good juggler? 

Maip. He’s magic! Why, he can 
throw three golden balls in the air and 
catch them with one hand and then keep 
them floating in the air in a circle. 

Boy. And can he balance a weather- 
vane on his nose while it’s turning? 

Maip. Yes, and he can balance an egg 
on the end of a long stick that is balanced 
on his chin! 

Boy. Oh—I wish I could see him. 
(Looks at the pot to see if lentils are 
done.) 

Marv. Come on! 

Boy. Well— (Begins to weaken and 
just as he is about to start, Butterfly 
flits past him into Queen’s room.) 

Mai. O—what a lovely butterfly! 

Boy. Nc—No—TI can’t go. But you 
had better hurry. 


Marp. Well, I’ll try to catch the But- 
terfly first. (Starts for room.) 
Boy. (Catches her.) Oh, no, you 


mustn’t touch that Butterfly. 

Maip. Why? ° 

Boy. Because—because—he’s my friend. 

Mar. Silly! 

Boy. He is a good friend and he’s the 
wisest Butterfly in the world. 

Maip. What can he do? 

Boy. He can almost talk. 

Marp. Almost? ... Oh, I know. I’m 
a goose. You want to play a trick on 
me so I'll miss the beheading. 


Boy. You’d better hurry. 

Marp. I wish you’d come. 

Boy. I can’t. I’ve a duty to pertorm. 

Maip. Aren’t duties always hard? 
(Both sigh. She gets milk-pail.) 

Boy. What are you going to do with 
that pail? 

Marp. I’m going to stand on it. Good- 
by. (Exit.) 

Boy. (Tries the lentils; then through 
door to Queen.) The lentils are getting 
soft. (A fumbling is heard in the pas- 


sage. “Help the Blind.” “Help the 
Blind.” Butterfly returns. Boy sits near 
pot. Blind man appears at door.) 

Bunn Man. (Sniffing.) Cooking len- 
tils? 

Boy. Yes. 

Man. Cook, which way to the behead- 
ing? 

Boy. Keep straight ahead—the way 


you were going, old man. 


Man. Don’t you want to take me with 
you? 

Boy. I’m not going! 

Man. Not going to the beheading? 

Boy. No, I have to cook the lentils. 

Man. Come on and go with me and 
maybe I’ll give you a farthing. 

Boy. I can’t. 

Man. Yes, you can. Who else is here? 


Boy. (Swallowing: it’s hard to fib.) 
No one. 
Man. Can’t you run away? Your 


mother won’t know you’ve gone. 

Boy. It’s my duty to stay here. 

Man. It’s your duty to help a poor 
blind man, little boy. 

Boy. Are you stone blind? 

Man. Yes. 

Boy. Then how did you know I was a 
little boy? 

Man. Because you sound like a little 
boy. 

Boy. Well, if you’re stone blind why 
do you want to go to the beheading? 


Man. I can see with my ears. 

Boy. Aw— 

Man. Didn’t I know you were a little 
boy? 


Boy. Yes, but you had to guess twice. 
First you thought I was a cook. 

Man. Well, aren’t you cooking lentils? 

Boy. Yes; but you can smell them. 

Man. Well, I see with my nose, too. 

Boy. Aw—how can you see with your 
nose? 

Man. If you give me some bread I'll 
show you. 

Boy. I can’t give you any bread, but 
I’ll give you some raw lentils. 

Man. All right. Give me the lentils. 

Boy. I'll put them by the pot.—Ready. 

Man. All right. (Sniffs. Walks to 
the pot and gets lentils, putting them in 
an old pouch.) Isn’t that seeing with my 
nose? 

Boy. H’m! 
with your ears. 
more lentils. 


(In wonder.) Now see 
And I'll give you some 


Man. All right. Speak. (The Boy 
gets under the bench and speaks. Man 
goes toward him. Boy moves around 
stealthily.) You're cheating. You've 
moved. 

Boy. (Standing on the stool.) Well, 
where am I? 

Man. You're standing on something. 

Boy. How did you guess it? 


Man. I didn’t guess. I know it. 
Boy. Why can’t I do that? 


Man. You can if you try; but it takes 
practice. 

Boy. Can you see the door now? 

Man. No. I’ve turned around too 
many times. Besides there is more than 
one door. 

Boy. Oh—m-m.... You aren’t really 
blind! 

Man. Blind people learn to use what 
they have. Once I too could see with my 
eyes. 

Boy. Just like me? 


Man. Yes. And then I didn’t take the 
trouble to see with my ears and my nose 
and my fingers. After I became blind I 
had to learn. . . . Why, I can tell whether 
a man who passes me at the palace gate 
is a poor man or a noble or a merchant. 

Boy. How can you do that? 

Man. By the sound of the step. 

Boy. Aw—how can you do that? 

Man. Shut your eyes and try it. 
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Boy. Well, I know what you are. 
That would be easy. 

Man. I'll pretend I’m somebody else. 
(Feels with his stick; touches bench. 
Feels around again.) 


Boy. Why are you doing that? 

Man. To see how far I can walk with- 
out bumping into something. 

Boy. Um— 

Man. Ready. 

Boy. (Hides face in hands.) Yes. 

Man. Don’t peep. (Boy tries hard not 
to.) 

Boy. I won't. 

Man. All ready. (Shuffles like a com- 


moner.) Who was it? 


Boy. A poor man. 

Man. See how easy. 

Boy. I could see him as plain as if I 
had my eyes open... now try me again. 

Man. Ready. 

Boy. All right. (The blind man seems 


to grow in height. His face is filled with 
a rare brightness. He steadies himself 
a moment and then walks magnificently 
down the room.) 

Boy. (Jn beautiful wonder.) A noble! 
I could see him. 

Man. All you have to do is to try. 

Boy. I always thought it was terrible 
to be blind. 

Man. Sometimes it is. 


Boy. But I thought everything was 
black. 

Man. It used to be until I taught my- 
self how to see. 

Boy. Why is it terrible sometimes? 

Man. Because I can not help the poor 


who need help. If I had money I could 
feed the hungry and clothe the poor little 
beggar children in winter! 

Boy. Would a pail of gold and a pair 
of finger-rings help you feed the hungry 
and clothe the poor little beggar children 
in winter? 

Man. A pail of gold! I have dreamed 
of what I might do with so much wealth! 

Boy. I can get a pail of gold if I break 
a promise. 

Man. Would you break a promise? 


Boy. . No—but—no! 
Man. Of course you wouldn’t. 
Boy. I couldn’t break a promise for 


two pails of gold. 

Man. Nor twenty-two, little boy. 

Boy. When you walked like a noble I 
saw a beautiful man behind my eyes with 
a crown of gold. 

Man. If you broke a promise for a 
pail of gold and two finger-rings you 
would never again see a beautiful noble 
with a crown of gold when you closed 
your eyes.... 

Boy. Can blind men see_ beautiful 
things even when it’s rainy? 

Man. Blind men can always see beauti- 
ful things if they try. Clouds and rain 
are beautiful to me—and when I get wet 
I think of sunshine. I saw sunshine with 
my eyes when I was‘a little boy. Now I 
see it with my whole body when it warms 
me. I saw rain with my eyes when I was 
a little boy. Now I see it with my hands 
when it falls on them—drop—drop—drop 
dropity—dropity—and I love it because it 
makes the lentils grow. 

Boy. I never thought of that. Rain 
makes me stay indoors, and I never like 
it except in June. 

Man. You don’t have to stay in for 
long. 











Boy. Can you see beautiful things in 
a beheading? 

Man. No. But I must be there with 
the crowd. I shall tell stories to the 
people and perhaps they will give me food 


or money. 

Boy. Can’t you stay and tell me sto- 
ries? 

Man. No. I must be on my way.... 


If I do not see the beheading I can not tell 
about it when I meet someone who was 


not there. Oh, I shall make a thrilling 
tale of it! 

Boy. Tell it to me when you come 
back. 

Man. If you give me some cooked 
lentils. 

Boy. I'll save you some. 

Man. Are they nearly done? 

Boy. Half. 

Man. I must be on my way then.... 
Good-by. 

Boy. Here’s the door. Good-by. 

Man. Don’t forget how to see with 


your ears and nose and fingers. (Exit 
blind man.) 

Boy. I won't. 
tries his ears and his nose.) 


with the ears. 


(Boy covers his eyes, 
It’s easier 


His next visitor is the hungry Ballad- 
Singer who smells the cooking lentils 
and asks for some. The Boy promises 
him a spoonful after each verse, if he 
will sing a ballad. The Boy discovers 
that verses are very short things. It 
is finally agreed that the singer shall 
get a spoonful at the end of each stanza. 
Then he begins: 


THE MILLER AND HIS SIX SONS 


Six stalwart sons the miller had— 

All brave and fair to see— 

He taught them each a worthy trade— 
And they grew gallantly. 
Tara-da-da-da-da-da-da-da-da 
Tara-da-da-da-da-da-dee. 


Give me the lentils. 
Boy. Here.... Hurry up. 
Sincer. Here goes: 


The first was John of the dimpled chin, 
And a_fist of iron had he— 

He learned to wield the broadsword well 
And turned to soldiery. 

Tara-da-da, etc. 


Boy. Please. Please don’t stop. 
Sincer. Keep to the bargain. 
Boy. Here, take two spoonfuls, and 


finish it without stopping. 
Sincer. (Sings rest of ballad.) 


The second son was christened Hugh 
And curly locks had he— 

He learned to use the tabor and lute 
An’ turned to minstrelsy. 

‘lara-da-da, etc. 


The third was James of the gentle ways 
And speech of gold had he— 

He learned his pselms and learned 
And turned to simony. 

Tara-da-da, eic. 


his creed 


The fourth was Dick of the hazel eye, 
And a steady hand had he, 
With a hammer and saw 
He turned to carpentry. 
Tara-da-da, etc. 


and chest of tools 


The Fifth was Ned of the velvet tread 
And feather fingers had he— 

He used his gifts in a naughty way 
And turned to burglary. 

Tara-da-da, etc. 


The Sixth was Robin, surnamed the Rare 
For always young was he— 


He learned the joy of this sunny world 
And turned to poetry. 
Tara-da-da, etc. 


THE DREADFUL HEADSMAN 


The miller approached three score and ten, 


A happy man was he— 
His five good sons and the one 
All turned to gallantry. 
Tara-da-da, etc. 
Boy. Sing me another. 
Sincer. A spoonful at the end of every 
stanza. 
Boy. Don’t stop after you begin. 
Sincer. Pay me now. 
Boy. I suppose I'll have to. 
Sincer. (Sings second ballad.) 


who was bad 


BALLAD OF THE THREE LITTLE 


Two little pigs were pink—pink—pink— 
And one little pig was black—black— 

The three little pigs were very good friends, 
But one little pig was black—black 


PIGS 


Three little pigs would play—play—play— 
But one little pig was black—black 

And three little pigs would have a jolly time 
Tho. one little pig was black—black. 


Three little pigs soon grew—grew—grew— 
And one little pig was black—black 

And three little pigs became fat hogs 
And one fat hog was black—black. 


The two fat hogs were pink—pink—pink 
And one fat hog was black—black. 

The three fat hogs all made good ham 
Tho one fat hog was black—black. 


Boy. Sing me another. 
Stncer. I can’t. I’m ‘tired. 
Boy. Are you going to sing those at 


the beheading? 


Stncer. What beheading? 

Boy. At the queen’s beheading. 
Srncer. Where? 

Boy. Over there. 

Srncer. When? 

Boy. To-day. 

Sincer. I must be going. Certainly 


I'll sing there and I’ll take up a collec- 
tion. 

Boy. It's going to be before the king's 
four clocks strike twelve. 

Srncer. It’s very nearly time now. If 
I can collect a piece of gold I can buy a 
vermilion robe . 
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a golden crown when I closed my eyes. 


Sincer. He was right. 

Boy. If you get your vermilion robe 
will you let me see it? 

Sincer. That I will Good-by 

Boy. Good-by. (Exit singer.) 

Boy. (Hums a snatch of the ballads 


Stirs the lentils—looks out the door and 
starts back in terror. The Dreadful 
Headsman comes by the windows. He 
looks in the lower one and his axe shows 
above. The Headsman steps into the 
door and plants his axe beside him for 
an impressive picture.) 

HeEApSMAN. Have you seen the Queen? 

Boy. Sir? 

HeapsMAN. Have you seen the Queen? 

Boy. How should I, sir, I've been 
cooking the lentils. 

HEADSMAN. She is here! 

Boy. How—could—she—be—here, sir? 

HeaApsMAN. Well, if she isn't 
where is she? 

30y. (Relieved.) I don’t know where 
she is if she isn’t here, sir. 

HEADSMAN. She has too 
to hide so near the Castle 
short cut to the headsman’s 
Do you know who I am? 


here, 


much sense 
and on the 
DIOCK. . .« 


Boy. I think so, sir. 
HeapsMAN. Don't you know? 
Boy. Yes, sir. 


HeapsMAN. Who am I then? 

Boy. You are the Dreadful Headsman. 

HEADSMAN. I am the winder of the 
king’s four clocks, and when I am needed 
I am the best headsman in three king- 


doms. And this is my axe. 
Boy. Is it sharp? 
HeApsMAN. It will split a hare in two. 
Boy. Oh! 
HEADSMAN. A hare in two! 
Boy. Would you really cut off the 


Queen’s head? 





and sing at the 
king’s court. 

Boy. I could 
collect a pail of 
gold and two 
finger-rings and 
sit at the feet of 
the king if I’d 
break a prom- 
ise. 

Srncer. Per- 
haps you will. 

Boy. Would 
you? 

S1ncer. I'd 
rather sing a- 
long the high- 
way all my life. 
It is better to 
dream of a ver- 
milion robe than 
to have one that 
is not honestly 
won. 





Boy. The 
Blindman _ said 
something like 
that. 


SINGER. Who 
said what? 

Boy. The 
Blindman said if 


” ot an 
x adage 











I broke a prom- 
ise I’d never a- 
gain see a beau- 


tiful noble with comedy. 





“I’M GOING TO THE DECAPITATION, SIR, SHE SAID” 
There is an intangible overtone of satire in Mr. Walker's amusing little 
But it is not the satire of the big stick. 
those who care for its subtle flavor. 


It is revealed only to 
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HEADSMAN. That’s my business: to 
cut off heads; and the nobler the head 
the better my business. 


Boy. She’s such a nice queen. 

HeAapsMAN. Have you seen her? 

Boy. Y-yes, sir. 

HeapsMAN. When? 

Boy. One day when I was boiling 
lentils. 

HeapsMAN. Did you see her neck? 

Boy. Yes, sir. 

HeapsMAN. Not much bigger than a 
hare. 

Boy. Have you seen my knife? 

HeapsMAN. I’m talking about the 


Queen and I’m going to talk about my- 
self until I hear the King’s trumpeter 
calling me to the beheading. 

Boy. Yes, sir. (Always edging be- 
tween bench and door where Queen is.) 

HeApsMAN. Sit down. 

Boy. Id rather stand. 

HeEApsMAN. Sit down! And I'll tell 
you how I’m going to behead the Queen. 

Boy. You can’t behead her after the 
King’s four clocks have struck twelve. 

HEeApSMAN. How did you know that? 

Boy. Well— 

HeAapsMAN. Nobody knows that ex- 
cept the royal family and people of the 
court. 

Boy. A little—bird told—me. 

HeapsMAN. Where is the little bird 
that I may cut off its head? 

Boy. Don’t hurt the little bird, but 
tell me how you are going to behead the 
Queen. 

HeapsMAN. Well— (At chair.) This 
is the block. There’s the Queen behind 
the iron gate. We'll say that door is the 
gate. (Boy starts.) And out there is 
the'crowd. (To audience.) Now I ap- 
pear like this and walk up the steps. 
The crowd cheers, so I bow and show 
myself and my axe. Then I walk over 
to the gate— 

Boy. Don’t go in there. That’s my 
mother’s room and you might frighten 
her. 


HeapsMAN. Who’s itt your mother’s. 
room? 

Boy. She is. 

HeEApSMAN. Well, if she’s in there, 


maybe she’d like to hear my story. 


Boy. She’s in bed. 
HeApsMAN. Sick? ... All right... . 


Well, I’ve bowed to the crowd of people 
and I start for the Queen. If you won't 
open the door, you pretend you're the 


Queen. 
Boy. I don’t want to be the Queen. 
HEApSMAN. Come on and pretend. I 


walk up to the gate—so, and open it and 
then I say, “Your Majesty, I am going 
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to cut off your head,” and she bows— 
bow—(Boy bows)—and then I say, “Are 
you ready?” and she says, “I am ready.” 
Then I blindfold her— 


Boy. Now, don’t blindfold me, sir! 

HEApDSMAN. I’m showing you how it’s 
done. 

Boy. But if you blindfold me I can’t 


see what you're doing. 

HeapsMan. All right.... Then I 
blindfold her and I lead her to the block 
and I say, “Have you made your peace 
with Heaven?” and she says “Yes,” 

Boy. If you won't tell me any more 
I'll give you my knife. 

HeApsMAN. Aren't you interested? 

Boy. Yes, but your axe is so sharp 
and it might slip. 

HeEApSMAN. Sharp? It will cut a hare 
in two, but I know how to handle it. . . 
Come on.... (Boy reluctantly falls in- 
to the picture again.) And then 
(Butterfly lights on the axe.) And then 
. .. (Headsman sees Butterfly.) And 
then .. . How-d’ye-do, Butterfly? (Boy 
goes to the pot and during the following 
business keeps repeating.) 


Boy. 
Lentils, lentils, boil the time away, 
That my good queen may live to-day. 


(The Headsman and Butterfly have quite 
a game, Suddenly the great clock begins 
to strike and the two next larger follow 
slowly. The Headsman rushes to the 
back door with his axe.) 

HeapsMAN. Why doesn’t the trum- 
peter blow his call! (Boy counts clock- 
strikes and as the third clock strikes 
twelve.) 

Boy. Queen! Queen! It’s midday. 

HEADSMAN. Queen—Queen (He rushes 
to the door of the bedroom and drags 
the Queen out.) The little clock hasn’t 
struck yet. (He drags the Queen toward 
the rear door and shouts:) Here! Here! 
Don’t let the little clock strike! I’ve won 
the pail of gold. (The Boy sets the 
bench in the doorway, so that the Heads- 
man stumbles. The Butterfly keeps fly- 
ing against the Headsman’s nose, which 
makes him sneeze.) 

Boy. No one heard you! 

Queen. Let me go! Let me go! 

HEADSMAN. (Sneezing as only a 
Headsman can.) The Queen! The 
Queen! (The little clock begins to strike. 
The Boy counts eagerly: “One—two— 
three,’ etc. Between strokes the Heads- 
man sneezes and shouts “The Queen! 
The Queen!” At the twelfth ‘stroke the 
Headsman falls to his knees. The queen 
becomes regal. Her foot on his neck. 
The Boy kneels at her side.) 
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Queen. Base villain! Accordirg to 
the law I am saved! But you are 
doomed. As winder of the King’s four 


clocks the law commands that you be 
decapitated because the four clocks did 
not strike together. Do you know that 
law? 

HeApsMAN. Oh, Lady, I do, but I did 
but do my duty. I was sharpening my 
axe this morning and I couldn’t wind 
the clocks. Intercede for me. 

QuEEN. It is useless. 

Boy. Is there any other Headsman? 

Queen. The law says the Chief 
Headsman must behead the Chief Winder 
of the King’s four clocks. 

Boy. Can the Dreadful Headsman be- 
head himself? 

Queen. Aye. There’s the difficulty. 

HrApsMAN. Oh, your Majesty, pardon 
me! 

Boy. Yes, pardon him. 

QuEEN. On one condition: he is to 
give his axe to the museum and devote 
all his old age to the care of the King’s 
four clocks. . . . For myself, I shall pass 
a law requiring the ladies of the court to 
wear no jewels. So if the King’s aunt 
can wear no rings, she assuredly can not 
have a ring-toe, and hereafter I may step 
where I please. ... Sir Headsman, lead 
the way.... Sir Butterfly, adorn your 
Queen. .. . And now, Sir Little Boy, to 
you I grant every Friday afternoon an 
hour’s sport with the Mime, a spotted 
cow for the little Milkmaid, a cushion 
and a canopy at the palace gate for the 
Blindman, a vermilion cloak for the 
Ballad-Singer, a velvet gown, a silken 
kerchief and a bonnet of gold cloth for 
your mother, and for yourself a milk- 
white palfry, two pails of gold, two finger- 
rings, a castle and a sword.... J Arise, 
Sir Little Boy. ... Your arm. 

Boy. May I take my knife, 
Majesty? 

Queen. That you may. (He gets the 
knife and returns to her. She lays her 
hand on his arm.) Sir Headsman, an- 
nounce our coming. 

HeApSMAN. Make way—make way— 
for her Majesty the Queen. 


your 


Queen. (Correcting.) And Sir*Little 
Boy. 
HEADSMAN. What’s his other name, 


your Majesty? 

Boy. (Whispering with the wonder 
of it all.) Davie. 

HeapsMAN. Make way—make way for 
her Majesty the Queen and Sir Davie 
Little Boy. (They exeunt. Immediately 
the Boy returns and gets the pot of len- 
tils and runs after the Queen as the 
curtains close.) 


NIKOLAI EVREINOV, THE BAD BOY OF THE 


INCE he considered the stage 
directions in “Candida” the 
most brilliant part of Bernard 
Shaw’s comedy, Nikolai Evréi- 
nov produced it in his “Parody 
Theater” in Petrograd with a black 
boy reading these directions. Evréinov 
is a rebel against the rebels of the 
modern theater. He has proven him- 


RUSSIAN DRAMA 


self the bad boy of the Russian drama. 
Even more daring than his experiment 
with the Shaw comedy was his experi- 
ment in producing the first act of Go- 
gol’s “Inspector General.” He pro- 
duced it several times in one evening 
in the various styles of modern stage 
production—after the manner of the 
famous Art Theater in Moscow, after 


Gordon Craig, Max Reinhardt, and so 
forth. In such fashion does this super- 
parodist hit out at the innovators who 
have hopes of reforming the theater or 
even of creating a new thing which 
they feel shall be even more artistic 
than the theater. The term “theatri- 
cal,” in his opinion, ought not to be a 
term of reproach. He is an open en-- 




















emy of that barren and tortured sym- 
bolism which for a time was the dom- 
inating characteristic of the Russian 
drama. Yet, as he has explained in 
his book, “The Theater—as Such,” he 
is by no means in sympathy with 
Stanislavski’s Art Theater in Moscow, 
or any of the many other similar enter- 
prizes which abound on the continent. 
Yet Evréinov does not hesitate to 
sweep aside the commercial theater 
with the same generous gesture. 

As a dramatist, Evréinov is one of the 
most daring and unconventional modern 
Russia has yet produced. He is still a 
young man, born in 1879. He studied 
music under Rimsky-Korsakov. In 
spite of his penetrating criticism of the 
“new” theater, he looks upon himself 
as a beginner in the art of dramaturgy, 
altho already he has accomplished 
enough to inspire admiration and envy. 
One of his compatriots told Christopher 
St. John, who contributes an introduc- 
tion to Evréinov’s one-act play, “The 
Theater of the Soul,” that Evréinov is 
a mere poseur; yet another told her 
that he is “more profound than any 
other living Russian dramatist, for all 
his assumption of levity.” In style, the 
young Petrograd playwright resembles 
Tchekov—the Tchekov of the farces, 
that is. His English champion notes, 
however, that Tchekov’s famous little 
plays “taste like sweet lemonade (in- 
dubitably made of real lemons) after 
one has drunk a little of Evréinov’s 
strong essential life.” Further: 


“Horace’s ridendo dicere severum would 
appear to be Evréinov’s motto. Even in 
‘The Theater of the Soul’ I feel that he is 
being profound—with his tongue in his 
cheek. Many critics after the first pro- 
duction of the play in England criticized 
its ‘crude psychology’; but Evréinov may 
be right in his assumption that the reflec- 
tions of the soul are crude. Every one 
who thinks at all knows that the interior 
of a human sould has very little furniture, 
and that what takes place there is astonish- 
ingly simple. What a man expresses 
through the medium of his brain and per- 
sonality is complicated, both in its beauty 
and its ugliness; but the thing from which 
this elaboration of thought and action is 
evolved is as it exists in the soul elemental 
whether the soul be a philosopher’s or a 
peasant’s. For this reason it seems to me 
that the crudeness of “The Theater of the 
Soul’ is a virtue rather than a defect.” 


With the aid of Miss Edith Craig, 
Christopher St. John attempted to have 
Evréinov’s “Theater of the Soul” pro- 
duced at the “Russia’s Day” benefit 
matinee given at the Alhambra in Lon- 
don last year. This performance did 
not take place because the censor 
would not pass the play and the man- 
ager of the theater disapproved of it. 
The reason of this disapproval was the 
so-called “repulsive incident of a wo- 
man’s wig being taken off and her bald 
head displayed !” 

“The Theater of the Soul” is called 





THE SUPER-PARODIST 


by its author a “monodrama.” The 
three main characters are named “M1, 
the rational entity of the soul,” “M2, 
the emotional entity,” and “M3, the 
subliminal entity.” Other characters 
are the “rational” entity’s “concept of 
the Wife,” and of the Dancer, as well 
as the “emotional” entity’s concept of 
the Wife and the Dancer, who is at- 
tempting to take possession of ‘*M.” 
The action passes in the soul in the pe- 
riod of half a second, according to the 
stage directions. The play opens with 
an explanation from a professor, who 
steps before the curtain and begins to 
address the audience. His explanation 


is in part: 
Proressor: Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
When the unknown author of ‘The 


Theater of the Soul,’ the play tha. is 
going to be presented to you this eve- 
ning, came to me some weeks ago with 
the manuscript, I confess that the title 
of his work did not inspire me with 
much confidence. ‘Here,’ I thought, ‘is 
another of the many little sensational 
plays with which the theater is deluged.’ 
I was all the more agreeably surprised 
to gather from this first reading that 
‘The Theater of the Soul’ is a genuinely 
scientific work, in every respect abreast 
with the latest developments in psycho- 
physiology. As you know, the researches 
of Wundt, Freud, Theophile Ribot and 
others have proved in the most con- 
clusive way that the human soul is not 
indivisible, but, on the contrary, is com- 
posed of several selves, the natures of 
which are different. Thus if M repre- 
sents I myself (He writes on the board.) 
M=M1+M2+M3... Mn. 

Fichte lays down the principle that if M 
is the ‘entity self,” the world is not M. 
That is lucidity itself, gentlemen! Ac- 
cording to the dicta of modern science, 
however, if the world is not “M,” neither 
is the entity self. This is quite clear, is 
it not, gentlemen? Thus I, myself, or M 
—is not a simple quantity, because it com- 
prises several entities. I have come to 
the conclusion that there are three en- 
tities, M1. M2, M3. Mz is the rational self 
—the REASON, if you prefer to call it so. 
M2 is the emotional self, or, as we may 
call it, FEELING. M3 is the psychical self, 
or the ETERNAL. This is easy to under- 
stand, I think. These three ‘M’s’ or ‘selfs’ 
constitute the great integral self. 

(He writes: “Mt + M2+ M3=M, the 
entire personality.” 

When the curtain rises, the interior 
of the human soul is revealed. “The 
seat of the soul is the diaphragm.” 
The three entities, who bear a close 
resemblance to each other, are discov- 
ered. The “rational” entity wears a 
frock-coat, the “emotional” entity an 
artist’s blouse and a red tie, while the 
“subliminal” self wears a_ well-worn 
traveling dress and slumbers in the 
foreground, his bag under his arm, in 
the attitude of a traveler worn out by 
fatigue. 

The play consists of the conflict be- 
tween “M1” and “M2” over the relative 
virtues of the Wife and of the Dancer 
who is luring the “emotional” self away 
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from the Wife. Emotion conquers 
Reason, when the Dancer exclaims: 
“I am not for you, my boy. It was all 
a joke.” The play concludes: 

(M2 stands thunderstruck in a despair- 
ing attitude. A café air, of an 
exciting, irritating type, is heard in the 
distance. The first concept of the Wife 
is seen. She fixes her large sorrowful 
eyes on M2. It is difficult to see whether 
she is nursing her sick child, or making 
reproachful signs to M2.) 


concert 


M2. (Madly hurling himself at the 
telephone.) Quick! Quick now! It’s all 
over. There is nothing. ... I have come 


to the end of everything. . . . With what 
strength I have left 1 implore you to do 
it quickly. The revolver is in the right- 
hand pocket. Quickly, oh, more quickly! 


It will not hurt, believe me, not much 
... Fire between the fourth and fifth 
rib. ... What? You are afraid? There 


is nothing to be afraid of. It will be all 
over in a moment. Quick. ... 

(There is a short pause, during which 
M3 [the “subliminal” self] wakes up 
abruptly and throws an uneasy glance 
round him. A loud report like a cannon 
shot is heard. The sound echoes through 
the vault of the soul. A great hole opens 
in the diaphragm, from which pour out 
ribbons of blood. Darkness half hides 
the scene. M2 struggling convulsively 
falls under the heart drowned in the 
streamers of red ribbon. The heart has 
stopped beating. The lung has ceased to 
respire. A pause. M3 trembles and 
stretches himself wearily. A Porter 
carrying a lighted lantern enters.) 

Tue Porter: This is Everyone's Town 
You have to get out here, sir. You 
change here. 

M3. Thank you, yes. 
here. 

(He puts on his hat, takes his bag, and 
follows THe Porter, yawning.) 

Two of Evréinov’s plays; “A Merry 
Death” and “The Beautiful Despot, the 
Last Act of a Drama,” are included in 
the volume “Five Russian Plays,” 
translated by C. E. Beckhofer and re- 
cently published in this country (E. P. 
Dutton). 

Mr. Beckhofer informs us that Ev- 
réinov possesses not only a keen in- 
stinct for the drama, but also that his 
professional connection with the the- 


I have to change 


ater itself has enabled him to write 
several penetrating volumes on the 
newer methods of stagecraft. This 


practical experience in the theater has 
been of great aid in the development 
of his technique. “A Merry Death” is 
declared to be that strange thing, a 
masterpiece both of drama and of the 
theater. “It is the best Russian play 
since ‘Woe from Wit,’ and, so Euro- 
pean is it, its excellence could be re- 
produced and appreciated in any coun- 
try. So far as the more decent works 
of Evréinov permit us to judge, he is 
unlikely to excel it in the future.” 
New York audiences will be able to 
pass judgment on this masterpiece dur- 
ing the present season, if Miss Helen 
Freeman’s plans for a “Nine O'Clock” 
theater are realized. 
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THE VOICE OF THE SOUTH IN AMERICAN 


MERICAN music has_ been 
threatening to become, like 
American literature during 
its golden period, a New- 
England product. Except 

for Edgar Allan Poe, the South had 
little recognition in American letters 
of the early nineteenth century. Simi- 
larly, most American composers of our 
own generation—the first in which 
American music may be said to have 
reached its adult stage—were born in 
the Northeastern States. Our Amer- 
ican ‘“classicists’” — Paine, Chadwick, 
Parker and Foote—all belong to the 
“Boston group.” Kelley and Carpenter 
were of the Middle West but of New- 
England training; Hadley, Gilbert, 
Farwell, Converse, Hill and Smith are 
all of Massachusetts. Macdowell and 
Whiting were born in New York. 
Foster and Nevin hail from western 
Pennsylvania. 

Suddenly there has appeared a young 
man who gives promise to become the 
Poe of American music. His name, 
John Powell, is already known in all 
the countries of Europe as that of a 
Lriliiant pianist. New York made his 
acquaintance only during the season 
just past. 

Like Poe he is a native of Virginia. 
he comes of the blue-bloods of Albe- 
marle county, and he was raised in 
true Southern fashion. His is a true 
voice of the South. The first music 
he heard was the crooning of an old 
negro mammy, and he imbibed as his 
elementary musical diet the folk-songs 
that are now generally recognized as 
authentically American. His whole 
personality, his whole career, is suf- 
fused with this genuine American folk- 
spirit, and it is a spirit that is wholly 
different from the ..mericanism of the 
North and East. He is the first since 
Stephen Foster to express in tones the 
poetry of the American South: but 
while Foster was an untutored musi- 
cian, a singer of the soil, John Powell 
is a man not only of broad education 
but of a musical training and equip- 
ment probably equal to that of the fore- 
most European composers of this gen- 
eration. 

Ilis first considerable work was a 
“Sonata Virginianesque.” There are 
comparatively few American compos- 
ers, as Mariette Brower remarks in 
the Musical Observer, who have put 
out works in the sonata form. The 
hearing of a sonata by a native com- 
poser is an event of importance even 
in New York. But John Powell, with 
his thirty-four years, has produced no 
less than five works of this description, 
three for piano and two for violin and 


piano. The latest premiére of one of 
these works was at the MacDowell 





MUSIC 


Club in New York last April, and it 
was pronounced “epoch-making.” 

One musical critic, writing in the 
Musical Courier, gives these hints as to 
its significance: 


“This is not only a development and 
widening of the classical sonata form, but 
it introduces an entirely new treatment of 
the piano, giving more variation of timbre 
and more volume of tone. In it there is 
a complete absence of hackneyed piano 
figures ; it is polyphonic throughout, giving 
an orchestral effect; it enlarges, while it 
does not transcend, the scope of the in- 
strument. Prominent musicians in the au- 
dience expressed themselves as never hav- 
ing heard anything like that—‘a deep, pro- 
found work and filled with glowing melo- 
dy’; ‘it is the only modern work which is 
noble and beautiful from beginning to 
end; a very great, deep work, and very 
beautiful’ ” 





THE POE OF AMERICAN MUSIC 


John Powell expresses the poetry of the South 
through a mind trained not only in the intrica- 
cies of modern music, but also of psychology, 
biology and kindred sciences. 


Some details concerning Powell’s ca- 
reer are given in a brochure issued by 
his managers. He was born in Rich- 
mond, Va., in 1882. He was a youth- 
ful prodigy, we are assured, actually 
composing several “original airs” when 
barely four years old. At the age of 
ci~ht he took up the study of the piano, 
and at the age of twelve he made his 
public début, playing the Beethoven C- 
minor Concerto at the Richmond Festi- 
val. After taking his A. B. degree in 
the University of Virgina, he went to 
Vienna (1902) to study with Leschetiz- 
ky, under whom he remained five years. 
Eight years ago he made his European 
débuts in Berlin, Vienna, Paris and 


London, and Max Kalbeck, the musical 
critic of the Wiener Tageblatt, referred 
to his “superior qualities’—to his fire 
of musical sensibility, power and deli- 
cacy of touch and finished rhythmical 
feeling —as strongly marked. The 
Petit Parisien, the London Globe and 
other European papers spoke in similar 
terms of his recitals. 

It is in his work as a composer, how- 
ever, rather than as an interpreter, that 
most importance attaches. From ad- 
vance sheets of an article by Arthur 
Farwell, to appear in the American 
volume of “The Art of Music,” we ex- 
tract an estimate of Powell’s work. as 
a composer. Disregarding from the 
outset the classical thematic styles, 
Powell, we are told, yet retains the 
cyclical forms, almost recklessly sur- 
charging them with an Americanism 
of the boldest sort. 


“This Americanism derives from the 
folk-songs and folk-music generally of the 
southeastern part of the United States 
and from Virginia in particular. He easily 
brushes aside at a stroke the critical 
objections of the past decade to the mod- 
ern ‘harmonization of these folk-tunes. 
Through all his work is an unusual, an 
almost singular, opulence of impulse, of 
inspiration—the composer has an amazing 
amount to say and the notes tumble over 
themselves in his eagerness for expres- 
sion. ‘Sonata Virginianesque’ (opus 7), 
for violin and piano, is in three move- 
ments—‘In the Quarters,’ ‘In the Woods,’ 
and ‘At the Big House,’ and is based on 
negro motives and old reel tunes. There 
are three piano sonatas, Psychologique 
(opus 15), Noble (opus 21), and Teuto- 
nica (opus 24). The first treats of the 
human soul-struggle under the text ‘The 
wages of sin is death.’ The Sonata Noble 
is strongly Virginian and volkstiimlich. 
The ‘Teutonica’ is an expression of the 
Teutonic psychology and is a kind of sym- 
phony for piano, in the form of an allegro 
sostenuto (sonata form), and a set of 
variations which comprise the elements of 
several movements. Opus 13 is a piano 
concerto in B minor and opus 23 is a vio- 
lin concerto largely based on Virginian 
folk-tunes. The string quartet (opus 19) 
is strongly American, even in its finale, 
which is a tarantella. The piano suite ‘In 
the South’ (opus 16) includes ‘Humming 
3irds,’ a remarkable combination of real- 
istic tone-painting and musical structure, 
a splendidly sombre ‘Negro Elegy’ and a 
big and virile ‘Pioneer Dance,’ on a mel- 
ody of ‘Crocker’ fiddle-tune type. An- 
other piano suite, ‘At the Fair’ (opus 22), 
gives us a classic on the notorious ‘Hoo- 
chee-Coochee’ dance; ‘Clowns,’ with pe- 
culiar harmonic and melodic kinks; ‘Ban- 
jo-picker,’ a remarkable art-expression of 
the typical banjo tune, and other move- 
ments. Beyond these are ‘Variations and 
Double Fugue’ (opus 20), for piano, on a 
theme of F. C, Hahr, a work of American 
characteristics, and ‘Three Songs’ (opus 
18).” 























THE NEW PLAYS 


GLITTERING PROMISES OF THE AMERICAN THEATER 
FOR THE NEW SEASON 


HE opening theatrical season in 

New York is rich in promise if 

not as yet brilliant in achieve- 

ment. Practically all the great 

playwrights of the English- 
speaking world are to be represented 
this season with plays on the American 
stage. Miss Maude Adams is to present 
Sir James Barrie’s “A Kiss for Cin- 
dereila,” which amused and charmed 
London playgoers for four months in 
spite of war-time conditions. Mr. Wil- 
liam Faversham announces that he will 
produce Bernard Shaw’s dramatic dia- 
log entitled “Getting Married.” The 
energetic and daring John D. Williams 
announces John Galsworthy’s “A Bit 
of Love”; G. K. Chesterton’s “Magic” ; 
Langdon Mitchell’s dramatization of 
Thackeray’s “Pendennis,” with John 
Drew in the title role; two plays by 
Harold Brighouse, author of the quaint 
and delightful “Hobson’s Choice”; and 
Edward Sheldon’s new play, “The 
Lonely Heart.” George Arliss is to 
reveal to New York. lovers of his art 
his characterization of Paganini, in the 
play by Louis N. Parker. The dis- 
criminating Winthrop Ames, return- 
ing to the field of “production,” will 
present Granville Barker’s version of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “The Wrong 
Box,” as well as that interesting pan- 
tomime, “Pierrot the Prodigal,” an ex- 
periment in the art of the theater 
which was too advanced for American 
playgoers a decade or so ago, according 
to the erudite James Gibbons Huneker. 
The greatest dancer in the world, Vas- 
lav Nijinski, will head the Ballet Russe 
in this country. The greatly advertized 
Léon Bakst will design the scenery for 
the Hippodrome! The Washington 
Square Players, who have been of late 


not one of these young American girls is tempted into the bargain. 


his new comedy “Seven Chances.” 


the authoritative American pioneers 
in the “art of the theater,” will con- 
tinue pioneering, according to their an- 
nouncement: “This theater stands al- 
ways ready to experiment along new 
lines with sufficiently promising ma- 
terial. The chief requirements for ac- 
ceptance of a play are freshness and sin- 
cerity of theme and development; the 
skilful delineation of human characters; 
the non-didactic presefitation of an 
idea; dramatic and esthetic effective- 
ness, without theatricalism.” 

Such announcements are of a sort to 
inspire the most glowing optimism, to 
revive an interest in the drama—an in- 
terest which is sometimes wilted after- 
ward by the disappointments of a retro- 
spective survey. 

The initial attempts of the new 
season have not appealed to the critics 
as fulfilling in any way this promise of 
dramatic originality and purpose. The 
opening production of the new season 
in New York was a farce entitled 
“Coat-Tales,” by Edward Clark. It 
was constructed upon the conventional 
and threadbare model of Labiche’s 
“Chapeau de paille d’Italic,’ as the dis- 
cerning Louis Sherwin pointed out in 
The Globe. Its chief “novelty” seems 
to consist in its counter-clockwise move- 
ment. The Evening Post explains this 
type of dramatic construction: 


“In the new piece elapsed time is 
graphically indicated by an_ illuminated 
clock face. If twenty minutes are sup- 
posed to intervene, for instance, the min- 
ute hand races around the dial—twenty 
seconds and the deed is done. At once 
simple, mechanical, and obvious, this 
clock trick is fairly representative of the 
method by which effects are produced in 
Mr. Edward Clark’s ‘Coat-Tales.’ The 


HIS SEVEN CHANCES 
Despite the fact that Frank Craven, in the réle of a young bachelor, will inherit twelve million dollars or so if he effects a hasty marriage, 


essential thing is that effects are pro- 
duced and that among these effects was 
counted last night the very considerable 
amusement of the auditors and onlookers.” 


“Seven Chances,” a farce by Roi 
Cooper Megrue with which David Be- 
lasco opened his season, is described 
by the colloquially confidential Hey- 
wood Broun of the New York Tribune 
as “a way Station in the journey from 
Mother Goose to Schnitzler.” It con- 
cerns a young man who has to marry 
in thirty-six hours in order to inherit 
$12,000,000. Mr. Broun is of the opin- 
ion that this farce is not quite as amus- 
ing as it might be. He writes: 


“Megrue knows a good deal about put- 
ting a play together and writes amusing 
dialoges, but it is not amusing enough to 
endear a set of characters who have not 
a single drop of blood between them. 
More than that, the people of ‘Seven 
Chances’ never got up gumption to go out 
and do things on their own account. 
They are always waiting for suggestions. 

“Roi Cooper Megrue did not have a 
great deal to say in ‘Seven Chances,’ and 
so he took a long time to say it. He 
attempts the impossible in the first act, 
which undertakes to show a lively gather- 
ing of congenial spirits in a club. Now, 
undoubtedly lively spirits do gather in 
clubs and kid each other back and forth 
right merrily, but to the outside listener 
their jokes are either dull or indecent or 
both. It is a fearful task for a play- 
wright to set himself to reproducing the 
gaiety of the group. Just on the spur 
of the moment we can’t think of anybody 
who ever wrote a good barroom scene 
except Shakespeare, and he did it largely 
by letting Falstaff go the limit. Megrue’s 
gang with their jokes about the fellow 
who is going to buy a drink and the mar- 
ried man who doesn’t want to go home 
and all the rest of it are not very funny.” 





Such is Roi Cooper Megrue’s inspiring conception of the American girl in 














E can not measure dreams 

by our time-scale. Sub- 

jective time does not 

correspond with objec- 

tive time. The so-called 
“dream organ” of consciousness has a 
time-scale of its own. If in our wak- 
ing state we experience one kind of 
time and in dreams quite another, the 
solution of the mystery should be 
sought in the vehicle of consciousness. 
Clearly the limit of impressionability or 
power of response of the vehicle estab- 
lishes the time-scale, just as the size 
of the body with relation to objects 
establishes the space-scale. Time must 
be different for the ant and the ele- 
phant, for example, as space is dif- 
ferent. 

Proceeding with his elucidation of 
this theme in his latest work, Professor 
Claude Bragdon says our sense of time 
is wholly dependent upon the rapidity 
with which impressions succeed one an- 
other. Were we capable of receiving 
only one impression an hour, like a bell 
struck every sixty minutes with a ham- 
mer, the ordinary term of life would 
seem very short. On the other hand, 
if our time-sense were always as acute 
as it is in dreams, uncounted eons 
would seem to be lived‘through in the 
‘comparatively short interval between 
childhood and old age. 

Imagine a music machine so cun- 
ninzly constructed as not only to sound 
each note and chord in its proper se- 
quence and relation but to regulate also 
the duration of the sound vibration. If 
this machine were operated in such a 
manner as to play, in a single second 
of time, the entire overture of an opera 
which would normally occupy half an 
hour, we should hear only an unin- 
telligible noise a second long. This 
would be due to no defect in the 
sound-producing mechanism but to 
the limitations of the sound-receiving 
mechanism—our auditory apparatus. 
Could this be altered to ccnform to the 
unusual conditions, could it capture and 
convey to consciousness every note of 
the overture in a second of time, that 
second would seem tc last half an 
hour, provided that every other cri- 





* Four-Drmensionat Vistas. By Claude Brag- 
don. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 





FUTURE OF DREAMING AS AN AVENUE TO 


KNOWLEDGE 


terion for the measurement of what we 
call duration were denied for the time 
being: 


“Now dreams seem long: we only dis- 
cover afterwards and by accident their 
almost incredible brevity. May we not— 
must we not—infer from this that the 
body is an organ of many stops and more 
than one keyboard, and that in sleep it 
gives forth this richer music? The theory 
of a higher-dimensional existence during 
sleep accounts in part for the great long- 
ing for sleep. ‘What is it that is much 
desired by man, but which they know 
not while possessing?’ asks Leonardo. ‘It 
is sleep,’ is his answer. This longing for 
sleep is more than a physical longing, and 
the refreshment it brings is less of the 
flesh than of the spirit. It is possible to 


‘withstand the deprivation of food and 


water longer and better than the depriva- 
tion of sleep. Its recuperative power is 
correspondingly greater. 

“Experiments “i been made with ma- 
ture university students by which they 
have been kept awake ninety-six hours. 
When the experiments were finished, the 
young men were allowed to sleep them- 
selves out, until they felt they were 
thoroly rested. All awoke from a long 
sleep completely refreshed, but the one 
who took longest to restore himself from 
his protracted vigil slept only one-third 
more time than was regular with him. 
And this has been the experience over 
and over again of men in active life 
who have been obliged to keep awake for 
long periods by the absolute necessities 
of the situation in which they have been 
placed... «. 

“Where is consciousness during these 
intervals, long or short, when the senses 
fail to respond to the stimuli of the ex- 
ternal world? It is somewhere else, 
awake to some other environment. Tho 
we may not be able to verify this from 
our own experience, there are methods 
whereby it can be verified. Clairvoyance 
is one of these, hypnotism is another— 
that kind of hypnotism whereby an en- 
tranced person is made to give a report 
of his excursions and adventures in the 
mysterious House of Sleep.” 


It is a well-known fact that these 
experiences increase in intensity, co- 
herence and in a certain sort of 
omniscience directly in proportion to 
the depth of the trance. The revela- 
tions obtained in this way are some- 
times amazing. The inherent defect 
of tis method of obtaining information 
is the possibility of deception, and for 


that reason science still looks askance 
at evidence drawn from this source, 
however convincing superficially : 


“But however good the evidence, we 
shall fail to make out a case unless dream 
experiences are conceded to be as real as 
any other. The reluctance we may have 
to make this concession comes first from 
the purely subjective character of dreams, 
and secondly from their triviality and ir- 
rationality—it is as tho the muddy sedi- 
ment of daytime thought and feeling and 
that alone were there cast forth. In an- 
swer to the first objection, advanced 
psychology affirms that the subconscious 
mind, from which dreams arise, ap- 
proaches more nearly to the omniscience 
of true being than the rational mind of 
waking experience. This triviality and 
irrationality of dreams are sufficiently ac- 
counted for if the dream state is thought 
of as the meeting place of two conditions 
of consciousness: the foam and flotsam 
‘of perilous seas in faéry lands forlorn,’ 
whose vastitude, whose hidden life, and 
rich argosies of experience, can only be 
inferred from the fret of the tide en 
their nether shore—the tired brain in 
sleep. 

“For it is the remembered dream alone 
that is incoherent—the dream that comes 
clothed in the rags and trappings of this 
work-a-day world, and so leaves some re- 
coverable record on the brain. We all 
feel that the dreams we cannot remem- 
ber are the most wonderful. Who has 
not wakened with the sense of some in- 
communicable experience of terror or 
felicity, too strange and poignant to sub- 
mit itself to concrete symbolization, and 
so is groped for by the memory in vain? 
We know that dreams grow more ordered 
and significant as they recede from the 
surface of consciousness to its depths. 
Deep-sleep dreams are in the true sense 
clairvoyant, tho for the most part ir- 
recoverable—‘Canst thou draw out Levi- 
athan with an hook?’ DuPrel and others 
have shown that the difference between 
ordinary dreaming, somnambulance, trance 
and ecstasy is only a matter of redistribu- 
tion of thresholds—that they are all re- 
lated states and merge into one another. 
We have, therefore, cvery right to believe 
that for a certain number of hours out of 
the twenty-four we are all sybils and seers 
however little most of us are able to profit 
by it. Infrequently, in moments of pe- 
culiar susceptibility, the veil is lifted, but 
the art of dreaming true remains for the 
most part unmastered—one of the precious 
gifts which the future holds in store for 
the sons and daughters of men.” 
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METCHNIKOFF 
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PASSING OF THE GREAT SCIENTIST WHO SOUGHT 
A TRIUMPH OVER DEATH 


OT long before his death sev- 
eral weeks ago, the renowned 
Metchnikoff, wishing to cor- 
rect misconceptions of his doc- 
trine, set it forth succinctly 

in his own words. “The micro-organ- 
isms inhabiting our bodies,” he de- 
clared, “have set going there a poison 
factory which cuts short our existence, 
and, by secreting poisons which pene- 
trate all our tissues, injures all our 
most precious organs, our arteries, 
brain, liver and kidneys.” Man, thus 
balked of his full term of life, feels 
himself unhappy. The progress of mi- 
crobiology, of which, in the opinion 
of a writer in the Revue Scientifique 
(Paris), Metchnikoff was the grand 
old man, led him to hope that this sci- 
ence will one day liberate man from 
his fear of the grave and permit him 
to attain the true object, the true 
conclusion of life. Prior to the la- 
bors of Metchnikoff, it is true, relations 
had been perceived between the animal 
kingdom and the vegetable, animals 
furnishing carbonic acid and nourish- 
ment to plants, while these, on their 
side, nourish the animals with their 
organic matter and provide them with 
oxygen. Later, it was recognized that 
between these two kingdoms there lies 
the domain of the microbes. It is the 
microbe which transforms the animal 
material supplied by the dead bodies 
and dejecta into simpler substances, 
nitrates and salts of ammonia, capable 
of assimilation by plants which supply 
us food. Dr. Burnet* writes: 


“Tt is the microbe which renders pleas- 
ant to the taste certain animal and vege- 
table food-products, as, for example, the 
juice of the grape, the extract of malt, 
cabbages, apples and milk, transforming 
these respectively into wine, beer, sauer- 


kraut, cider, kephir, various kinds of 
cheese, etc. 
“Thanks to Pasteur the activity of 


micro-organisms was established in every 
case of putrefaction and fermentation; 
and, with this fact to start from, it be- 
came more easy to tackle the problem of 
infectious diseases. 

“Putrefaction and suppuration have 
been recognized for centuries as being 
phenonJena of the same order. Decom- 
pozing pus, fecal matter smelling of putre- 
faction, urine issuing from the bladder in 
a state of decomposition, all indicated 
that an illness, a state of suffering, was 
equivalent to an infection of the body. 

“Altho certain microbes, such as the 
bacteridium of anthrax, had been ob- 
served before Pasteur’s great discoveries, 
it was only as a consequence of these dis- 
coveries that the fundamental rdéle of 
microscopic organism in disease was un- 
derstood. The labors of Lister in sur- 
gery, and of Davaine and Koch on the 


* Microspes AND Toxins. By Dr. Etienne 
Burnet. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


‘black blood of anthrax’ first authorized 
the application of Pasteur’s doctrine to 
surgery and medicine. 

“Pasteur himself with his pleiad of dis- 
ciples was in the midst of this activity, an 
activity which in a very few years revo- 
lutionized medical science and endowed 
medicine with more than one preventive 
vaccine such as those against anthrax and 
rabies. 

“The Pasteur school in France and the 
school of Koch in Germany have suc- 
ceeded in elucidating many medical prob- 
lems of the highest importance and have 
drawn valuable practical conclusions from 
these. 

“Thanks to all this work, work which 
has increased during these last years in 
extraordinary fashion, a universe of 
micro-organism, beneficent and mischie- 
vous, has been revealed to humanity; 
and it is this new knowledge which has 
so largely contributed to the diminution 
in discase and death at the present day 
and which holds out to man the hope of a 
more happy future.” 


It was in the application of this new 
knowledge to the problem of what he 
called immunization that the contro- 
versies over the work of Metchnikoff 
arose. In every case in which the body 


possesses “immunity” in Metchnikoff's 
sense, the bacteria against which im- 
munity exists are devoured by the so- 
called “phagocytes,” which collect in 
crowds, incorporate and digest them. 
Metchnikoff himself authorized this 
statement by his pupil Dr. Burnet, who 
was associated with him at the Pasteur 
Institute of Paris. “Looked at from 
this standpoint, immunity becomes a 
phenomenon much more general than 
a mere resistance of the body to in- 
fectious disease.” On ultimate exam- 
ination it reduces itself, according to 
Doctor Burnet, to a fact of cellular sus- 
ceptibility, of intra-cellular digestion. 
Immunity is a phenomenon of diges- 
tion. Phagocytosis, as this is techni- 
cally termed, can be directly observed 
in many cases of natural immunity. 
The disease called “daphnia” presents 
one of the simplest and most typical 
examples, and similar ones have been 
observed among other invertebrates. 
Among the vertebrates the frog owes 
its resistance towards the anthrax bacil- 
lus to phagocytosis, the same bacillus 
growing excellently in the body fluids 
deprived of cells. Similarly the an- 





THE ENEMY, OF 


Elie Metchnikoff, the famous authority on cell life, was a Russian by birth and received 


his early education in that country and in Germany. 


OLD AGE 


He first drew attention to himself by 


his theory of inflammations, which proved a_ pioneering generalization of permanent value in 


indicating the line of research into physical diseases. 


At the time of his death the other day 


he was prominently identified with the Pasteur Institute at Paris. 
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thrax bacillus grows very well in the 
body of a fowl, altho the fowl is very 
resistant to inoculation. The effect of 
cold in rendering it susceptible is to 
be ascribed to a benumbing of the 
phagocytes. Doctor Burnet thus states 
the latest conclusions at which Metch- 
nikoff had arrived experimentally: 


“The bacteria cannot be said to be ex- 
pelled from the body through the various 
excretory organs. They are never found 
in the urine, provided the kidney filtering 
action is intact. They are never found 
in the sweat unless by faulty technique a 
little infected blood gets mixed with it. 

“There is no digestion, even intracel- 
lular, without digestive ferments. Under 
the microscope the digestion of the in- 
gested microbes can be seen going on in 
the digestive vacuoles of the phagocytes, 
and by means of the dye, neutral red, the 
acidity of the part in which digestion is 
proceeding is equally easy to demonstrate. 
. + « There are two varieties of leucocytic 


digestive ferments corresponding to the 
two great groups of phagocytes, the 
macrophages, which digest chiefly the 
cellular elements and the bacteria of 
chronic infections such as the tubercle 
bacillus, and the microphages which digest 
chiefly bacteria. They can be obtained 
by making extracts of those organs which 
are rich in phagocytes, the lymphatic 
glands, the spleen, and the bone-marrow. 
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WHAT METCHNIKOFF FOUND 


Here is diagrammatically represented that 
“phagocytosis” which explains the effect ot cer- 
- struggles for existence in the blood stream 
of man, 





In natural immunity the digestive ferment 
of the leucocytes is simply the comple- 
ment. 

“There have been, however, many dis- 
putes regarding this point and regarding 
the origin of complement. Certain ob- 
servers have recently maintained that the 
complement has nothing to do with the 
white corpuscles. They have made ex- 
tracts of leucocytic exudates withdrawn 
from the body, and shown that these ex- 
tracts were either without bactericidal 
power or that the bactericidal substance 
they contained possessed properties quite 
different from those of complement. 

“It is true that in extracts of white 
corpuscles prepared by maceration or 
freezing no complement can be detected 
capable of destroying bacteria, but such 
experiments do not prove that the pro- 
duction of complement by these is im- 
possible. The complement may easily be 
lost in the course of the maceration and 
freezing, rather brutal processes in any 
case for living cells,” 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPLANATION OF THE FACIAL 
ASPECT OF THE JEW 


T is quite clear to Doctor Louis D. 
Covitt, of Clark University, that 
the facial expression of the Jew is 
a true character from the stand- 
point of heredity, and that, there- 

fore, the inner psychic personality of 
the race, of which it is only the out- 
ward manifestation, is likewise true 
and fundamental. What has caused 
the Jewish expression? Some think it 
is largely a result of long exile and 
social isolation, as one investigator, 
Jacobs, suggests. Ripley thinks it a 
matter of artificial selection. Fishberg 
thinks much of it is due to costume and 
the like. If we keep in mind that the 
race is the totality of all the elements 
that have played a part in history, we 
can easily see that the expression is a 
reflection of all the forces that have 
shaped the destiny of the Jewish people. 

No matter from what angle one ap- 

proaches the problem, say$ Doctor Co- 
vitt further (we quote his words from 
The Monist, Chicago), whether en- 
vironmental, hereditary or physiolog- 
ical, the arguments are in favor of the 
comparative purity of the Jewish race 
ethnologically. By this Doctor Covitt 
does not mean that the Je,/s have ab- 
stained from intermarriage; but rather 
that, by the nature of the facts, the 
Jew, not being of the dominant race 
and considered in all lands more or 
less a stranger, the majority of those 
that intermarry leave the Jewish fold 
forever, and the exceedingly small per- 
centage that remain in the community 
could not possibly affect the Jewish 
type to any noticeable extent. Says 
Dr. Covitt: 


“Ethnically there is no pure race. The 
old polygenistic view has long been 
abandoned by men of science. It is con- 
ceded by anthropologists that the modern 


races have not sprung up independently 
but have had a common origin. It is not 
the origin, however, but the phylogenetic 
development that a group of individuals, 
irrespective of its primary constituents, 
undergoes that finally molds it into a dis- 
tinct unit, or what we commonly cali 
race. It is the complete assimilation and 
fusion of the constituents as a result of 
long periods of inbreeding and subjection 
to similar conditions and customs that 
makes the race. The summum bonum of 
the phylogeneticism in the psychic per- 
sonality, the soul or race consciousness, 
if you choose, of each race; and if this 
is true of any people it is especially true 
of the Jews, who have tenaciously dis- 
played it in the face of all opposition, 
with no political boundaries and no cen- 
ter of their own. The characteristic 
Jewish expression, which even Ripley, 
Fishberg and Weissenberg do not deny, 
is, as Fishberg thinks, ‘the expression of 
the Jewish soul’; but, unlike him, we 
maintain that it is the most potent, de- 
termining factor for each and every race, 
that it is by far the best guide for dis- 
tinguishing one race from the other; and 
while physical characters fail, being as 
they are subject to environment, physio- 
logical, and other changes, it persists in 
spite of all outward changes.” 


The persistence of the Jewish type is 
shown in Galton’s composite photo- 
graph of a number of Jewish boys 
from a school for Jews in London. 
The typical Jewish expression is re- 
markably displayed. This typical Jew- 
ish expression, says Doctor Covitt, is 
not the result solely of Ghetto life, nor 
is it a result of artificial selection, nor 
can dress and social surroundings 
change it. These things may make it 


. less accentuated, but the features can 


not be demolished: 


“In a word, it is not, in our mind, the 
result of any one thing, but it is a fusion 


of all the elements that made the Jew as 
we know him to-day. If we were asked 
to give those elements we would name 
them as follows: The sublimity and 
righteous indignation of the prophets and 
scribes; the pathos and tragedy of ages 
of persecution and martyrdom; the cun- 
ning and shrewdness that is characteristic 
of all people who have to live by their 
wits; a shade of anger or resentment. 
Finally, we see in the Jewish expression 
the calculation, coldness and _ scanning 
which so struck Galton and which we 
think is a result of long experience in 
financial operations. All these, elements 
have by long use and repetition fused 
and become hereditary. The non-uni- 
formity of expression among the different 
members of the race are [is] due to dif- 
ferences of individual experience.” 


Comparison of the ability of Jews 
with Gentiles confirms, apparently, the 
theory that the facial aspect of the 
Jew is due to race, that it is an anthro- 
pological fact and not a mere accident. 
Thus statistics indicate a preponder- 
ance of Jewish excellence as actors, 
doctors, financiers, philosophers, musi- 
cians, philologists, poets; a slight ex- 
cess as antiquarians, in natural science 
and in political economy. The Jews 
are below the highest standard in agri- 
culture, novel writing, divinity, engrav- 
ing, military and naval science, as sov- 
ereigns, statesmen and travelers. They 
are slightly below as painters, engineers 
and lawyers. They are about as good 
as Gentiles in the capacity of architects, 
scientists and sculptors: 


“Jews greatly excel in 7 subjects and 
are below in 7; they slightly excel in 
3 and are slightly below in the same 
number ; ‘they are equal in the others, so 
that both sides compare equally well. Of 
course there is another question as to 
whether the same value is to be attached 
to the different subjects.” 
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HORMONES 


REVIVAL OF A DISCARDED PRINCIPLE OF 
MEDICAL SCIENCE 


N olden times, observes the distin- 

guished professor of zoology at 

Harvard, Doctor George Howard 

Parker, the theory and practice of 

medicine was more or less perme- 
ated by the doctrine of the humors. 
Those who are conversant with med- 
ical history will recall that, according 
to this doctrine, there were supposed to 
be four cardinal humors: blood, yel- 
low bile or choler, phlegm, and black 
bile. Many distempers of mind and 
body were attributed to disturbances 
in these fluids and their conditions and 
proportions were supposed to determine 
the physical and mental qualities as 
well as the disposition of the individ- 
ual. Various kinds of insanity, known 
under the general name of melancholy, 
were supposed to be associated, as this 
term implies, with the black bile. We 
still describe temperaments as_ san- 
guine, choleric, or phlegmatic. But 
with the growth of our knowledge of 
the nervous system and with the rec- 
ognition of its significance as the chief 
means of control for the body as well 
as the seat of personality, the doctrine 
of the humors was relegated to the 
rubbish - heap of worn-out ideas and 
disappeared from view. Within late 
years this doctrine in principle at least 
has been revived.* 


“The fluids circulating in the bodies of 
animals, including man, are undoubtedly 
highly important and significant means of 
controlling the responses of these forms 
and of determining their states, mental 
and otherwise. Among the recent dis- 
coveries which have been important in 
opening up this point of view are those 
concerning the action of the pancreas, a 
gland which was supposed to be brought 
into activity through the ordinary chan- 
nels of,nervous reflex. 

“The pancreas is a long, narrow gland 
extending from the neighborhood of the 
spleen on the left’ side of the abdomen to 
the right side of that cavity where its 
duct opens into that portion of the small 
intestine known as the duodenum. This 
opening is three or four inches from the 
outlet of the stomach, therefore near the 
beginning of the duodenum, and very 
close to the opening of the bile duct from 
the liver.” 


The pancreas is popularly known as 
the sweetbread, or better, the stomach 
sweetbread, to distinguish it from the 
thyroid gland which is called by butch- 
ers, from its location, throat sweet- 
bread. The pancreas in man produces 
a copious secretion. This secretion is 
poured into the duodenum through the 
pancreatic duct and is one of the most 
important digestive juices. It aids in 
the solution of almost all the constitu- 
ents of our food. The pancreatic juice 


* Brotocy anp Sociat Prostems. By George 
Howard Parker, S.D. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


is apparently produced in small amounts 
continuously, but the major production 
and discharge is associated with the 
taking of food. The increase of pro- 
duction begins soon after food has en- 
tered the stomach and develops to a 
maximum in from two to four hours. 
It then gradually falls off with the 
completion of digestion. - 

It was shown almost two decad 
ago that when acid solutions were ap- 
plied to the mucous surface of the 
duodenum, the flow of pancreatic juice 
was excited, and as the natural con- 
tents of the stomach are acid it was 
believed that after they had passed into 
the duodenum their acidity was the 
normal stimulus for the reflex mecha- 
nism controlling the pancreas. 


“As the food arrived in the duodenum 
from the stomach, the contained acid was 
supposed to stimulate the nerve terminals 
in the mucous membrane of that portion 
of the intestine and thus to set up nerve 
impulses which were reflected back from 
the central organs to the gland as ex- 
citants of its activity. This opinion was 
consonant with the fact that artificial 
stimulation of the vagus nerve was fol- 
lowed by pancreatic secretion. But the 
secretion of juice by the pancreas was 
subsequently shown also to occur even 
after the nerves which supply that organ, 
namely, the vagus and the splanchnic, 
were cut. 

“The difficulty thus introduced was re- 
moved by the work of Bayliss and Star- 
ling about a decade ago. They demon- 
strated that if some of the mucous mem- 
brane of the duodenum was scraped off 
and mixed with a weak solution of acid, 
an extract could be obtained which when 
injected into the blood would call forth 
an active secretion of pancreatic juice 
even in an animal in which the nerves to 
the pancreas had been severed. Hence 
they concluded that the secretory activity 
of the pancreas was not necessarily de- 
pendent upon. nerves, but could be induced 
by a substance which resulted from the 
action of the acid: food on the mucous 
walls of the intestine and which was taken 
up by the’ blocd and in this way carried to 
the gland.” 

What seemed, thus, to be a reflex 
action proved in reality to be the effect 
upon one organ of a substance formed 
in another. The particular substance 
in the case of the pancreas is known 
as secretin. This substance is not of 
the nature of an enzyme, for it is not 
destroyed by boiling or by treatment 
with alcohol. It is, however, a repre- 
sentative of what is probably a large 
class of substances now recognized 
under the general name of hormones, 
whose function it is to excite activity 
in organs usually situated at a distance 
from the region in which the given 
hormone is produced, in other words, 
to enable one part of the organism to 
control another and distant part. As 





is shown by the pancreas, hormone ac- 
tion strikingly simulates in its results 
nervous activity and yet on an entirely 
different principle, a principle which in 
fact revives the discarded doctrine of 
the humors. The extent to which hor- 
mones control the body is only just 
beginning to be appreciated. For a 
long time anatomists have recognized 
in the higher animals, including man, 
a number of so-called ductless gland:, 
such as the thyroid gland, the pineal 
gland, the hypophysis, the adrenal 
bodies and so forth, 


“These have often been passed over as 
unimportant functionless organs whose 
presence was to be explained as an in- 
heritance from scme remote ancestor. 
But such a conception is far from cor- 
rect. If the thyroids are removed from 
a dog, death follows in from one to four 
weeks. If the adrenal bodies are excised, 
the animal dies in from two to three days. 
Such results show beyond doubt that at 
least some of these organs are of vital 
importance, and more recent studies have 
demonstrated that most of them produce 
substances which have all the properties 
ot hormones. A number of these organs, 
like the thyroids, the adrenals, and the 
sexual glands, have been studied from the 
standpoint of their internal secretions and 
have more than a passing biological in- 
terest. 

“The thyroid gland in man consists of 
two moderately large lobes closely ap- 
plied to either side of the windpipe just 
below the larynx or Adam’s apple. As 
previously stated, the gland is popularly 
known as the throat sweetbread in con- 
trast with the stomach sweetbread or 
pancreas.” 


The two lobes of the thyroid are 
united across the front of the wind- 
pipe by a narrow band of their own 
substance, the so-called isthmus. The 
thyroid gland is intimately associated 
with a group of glands, the parathy- 
roids, whose presence was not always 
recognized by the early investigators. 
Some of the confusion which entered 
into the earlier physiological work on 
the thyroid was probably due to the 
accidental removal of the parathyroids 
with the thyroid, a condition which 
leads to very different results from 
those observed in the simple removal 
of the thyroid itself. 

In any large community individuals 
appear from time to time who from 
childhood on fail te develop. They 
therefore are of dwarfish stature, their 
hands are large and misshapen, their 
features dull and expressionless. All 
these signs, together with the actions 
and habits of such individuals, give the 
impression to the casual observer of 
low mental capacity, if not idiocy, and 
such in truth is their real state. As 
members of society they are usually 
more or less helpless and are either 
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private or public charges. They have 
long been known under the name oi 
cretins. 


“An examination of the physical condi- 
tion of these persons has disclosed the 
significant fact that they all possess de- 
ficient thyroid glands, and this discovery 
has led to the assumption that the thyroid 
produces a hormone which is essential to 
the growth and development of the nor- 
mal person. This belief is abundantly 
supported by the success with which cre- 
tinism and tendencies toward cretinism 
can be in large part counteracted by thy- 
roid treatment. Many of our so-called 
defective children are known to be cases 
in which thyroid activity is reduced, and 
they approximate in many ways a mild 
form of cretinism. In these cases, as well 
as in true cretinism, the feeding of the 
patient with thyroid material, with the 
throat sweetbreads of sheep, has been fol- 
lowed almost invariably by most bene- 
ficial results both physical and intellectual. 
In this way children on a downward path 
of development have been rescued from a 
trying form of dissolution. 
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however, are not 


“Defective thyroids, 
limited to childhood; they may appear in 


adult life. At this stage they cannot, of 
course, produce cretinism, but in other re- 
spects they call forth the same set of 
changes.” 


Intelligence declines even to de- 
mentia. Bodily activity declines until 
only animal sluggishness is left A 
condition known as myxedemia super- 
venes, after which in the course of 
many years the cases terminate fatally. 
These mature cases are also immensely 
alleviated by the thyroid treatment. In 
cases of myxedemia it was found that 
injection of the thyroid extract under 
the skin or better still simple feeding 
of thyroid material gave favorable re- 
sults. 


“*The results as a rule are most astound- 
ing — unparalleled by anything in the 
whole range of curative measures. With- 
in six weeks a poor, feeble-minded, toad- 
like caricature of humanity may be re- 
stored to mental and bodily health. The 
skin becomes moist, the pulse rate quick- 








ens, and the mental torpor lessens.’ Thus 
thyroid deficiency, with all its sad conse- 
quences for the individual and society, 
can be largely overcome hy the simple in- 
troduction into the body of an appropriate 
material from the outside. .... 

“Every one is familiar with the feel- 
ing of utter exhaustion after protracted 
strenuous physical exercise. Probably 
most of you know that if the blood of a 
dog in this state of overwork is trans- 
fused into the body of a rested dog, the 
second animal shows all the signs of las- 
situde that the first one did. Thus ex- 
cessive muscular exercise must change the 
composition of the blood in such a way 
that when it acts upon the conscious cen- 
ters, it generates those vague sensations 
that we describe as utter tiredness, con- 
dition which can be easily interpreted 
from the standpoint of the hormones. 
These substances, then, not only inter- 
relate distant parts and activities of the 
human body as in its simpler phases the 
nervous system does, but they play the 
part of the ancient humors, and color mo- 
mentarily or even permanently that aspect 
of our nervous systems which we call 
temperament.” 


THE SCHEME TO ESTABLISH COURTSHIP ON 
GENETIC FOUNDATIONS 


S a means of encouraging de- 
tailed analysis of personality, 
the Eugenics Record Office at 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., 
distributes free to applicants 

a schedule based on Galton’s theory 
of family faculties." Twenty thousand 
of the schedules have been distributed 
already. These with others will be de- 
posited, if the present scheme proves 
practicable, in the Eugenics Record Of- 
fice. The obvious necessity of deposit- 
ing the family history in a central 
bureau, if it is to be available for eu- 
genical purposes, offers for many an in- 
superable obstacle. They may enjoy re- 
cording facts about themselves and 
other members of their families, but 
they could not think of letting them out 
of their possession. One’s family history 
is not published indiscriminately, be- 
cause of the peril to one’s social posi- 
tion. This is owing to the presence of 
scandal-mongers of pathological and 
anti-social instincts. The fact that the 
records in the Eugenics Office are held 
as confidential ought to meet this ob- 
jection, says Doctor Charles B. Daven- 
port, who, with Professor Harry H. 
Laughlin, explains how to make the 
kind of eugenical family study the 
bureau exists to promote. A knowl- 
edge of family traits is essential as a 
guide in the selection of marriage mates 
or at least in the elimination of obvi- 
ously unfit unions :* 


“Everyone desires the best physical, 
mental, and moral hereditary equipment 
for his children. And we know enough 





* Eugenics Record Office, Bulletin No. 13. 


Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 





to affirm that certain combinations are 
certain to produce physically and mentally 
handicapped offspring. For example, the 
marriage of two hereditary deaf mutes, 
or of two persons who, tho they hear, 
both belong to deaf strains, is undesirable 
because some of the children will prob- 
ably be born deaf. Similarly the mar- 
riage of cousins in both of whose families 
there is a tendency to feeble-mindedness 
or melancholia will, similarly, probably 
give rise to mentally defective children. 
Finally, the union of two highly nervous, 
hyper-active, unstable stocks bodes ill for 
the self-control of most of the children. 
In these cases it is generally not sufficient 
that the actual condition of the two young 
persons who are interested in each other 
shall be known; it is necessary also that 
there should be a study of the family his- 
tory on both sides. In the particular case 
of cousins who think of marrying, there 
is special need of a careful study of the 
family of the common blood, since de- 
fect in common blood is peculiarly menac- 
ing to offspring.” 

As a matter of fact, the human race 
is practicing what is, perhaps, the big- 
gest experiment in hybridization that 
the world has ever seen. This vast ex- 
periment is big with possibilities for 
good or evil so great that they cannot 
be calculated. Any practical breeder 
who was carrying on such an enormous 
system of cross-breeding and who 
attempted to keep the details in his 
head would be seen to be guilty of 
a colossal folly. Yet this precious 
human kind of ours goes its way 
like any jelly-fish, mates almost at 
random, complains Doctor Davenport, 
and then, after two or three genera- 
tions, has lost all knowledge of the 
matings that have gone before. Of 


course the race has got along some- 
how, just as the lower animals do. 
We have been burdened with an in- 
telligence sufficient to lead us to inter- 
fere with the operation of pure instinct 
but not sufficient always to interfere 
wisely. There are those who urge that 
the matter of marriage selection be left 
to instinct, forgetting that in adult man, 
with his enormous development of the 
inhibitions, instinct has been so re- 
pressed as to have become a very un- 
safe guide. 


“Also I think it quite within the range 
of possibilities that it will become in- 
corporated into the mores that persons 
who are thinking of marrying, should 
learn something about the genealogical 
history of the proposed parents of their 
children. And, again, it is highly prob- 
able that, after we have learned the meth- 
od of inheritance of racial traits and can 
state the consequences (certain or prob- 
able) of particular matings, that such pre- 
cise knowledge will influence human con- 
duct even as a knowledge of the causes 
of yellow fever has influenced human con- 
duct and has led to a vast reduy ttion in 
the morbidity from that disease. When 
our knowledge of the inheritance of 
racial characteristics becomes fairly com- 
plete and widely diffused it cannot be 
doubted that such knowledge will influ- 
ence many selections of mates. 

“The fact that the nature of the mat- 
ing does influence the progeny is well 
brought out by the study of half fra- 
ternities, both those in which the father 
and those in which the mother is the 
common parent. The economic and other 
environmental conditions are as similar 
as possible; the difference in the progeny 
is therefore the more readily ascribed to 
the difference in blood.” 
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HOW RECENT GEOLOGY CONFIRMS THE LEGEND OF 


THE LOST ATLANTIS 


FTER a long period of disdain- 
ful indifference, science is 
returning to the legend of 
the lost Atlantis. Geologists 
in particular are asking one 

another whether Plato did, after all, 
transmit to us a page from the actual 
history of mankind. These are the 
words of the distinguished Professor 
Pierre Termier, the eminent French 
geologist, whose conclusions are given 
in the last annual report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, just issued. It 
seems more and more evident, declares 
Professor Termier. tha a vast region, 
continental or made up of immense 
islands, has collapsed west of the pil- 
lars of Hercules or Strait of Gibraltar, 
and that its collapse occurred in the not 
distant past. In any event, the French 
geologist affirms, the question of At- 
lantis is placed anew before men of 
science and the solution will have to be 
sought in the direction of oceanography 
as a branch of geology. 

The buried region, which in geologic 
time was engulfed but yesterday, sur- 
vives at the surface in the form of 
the Azores, which escaped the tre- 
mendous catastrophe. There were 
other collapses in the same region upon 
a scale and with a swiftness that stag- 
ger the imagination. Geology teaches 
that these collapses were indeed sud- 
den, as the legend of Atlantis declares. 
The chemical composition of fragments 
torn from the projecting cliffs in the 
bed of the Atlantic proves this. The 
local conditions of that bed indicate 
much more: 


“Since Eduard Suess and Marcel Bert- 
rand taught us to regard our planet and 
to decipher the slow or rapid transforma- 
tions of its face through unnumbered cen- 
turies we have become assured of the ex- 
istence of a very ancient continental bond 
between northern Europe and North 
America and of another continental bond, 
also very ancient, between the massive 
Africa and South America. There was 
a North Atlantic continent comprising 
Russia, Scandinavia, Great Britain, Green- 
land and Canada, to which was added 
later a southern band made up of a large 
part of central and western Europe and 
an immense portion of the United States. 
There was also a South Atlantic, or Afri- 
can-Brazilian, continent extending north- 
ward to the southern border of the Atlas, 
eastward to the Persian Gulf and to Mo- 
zambique Channel, westward to the east- 
ern border of the Andes and to the Sierras 
of Colombia and Venezuela. Between the 
two continents passed the mediterranean 
depression, that ancient maritime furrow, 
which has formed an escarp about the 
earth since the beginning of geologic times, 
and which we still see so deeply marked 
in the present Mediterranean, the Carib- 
bean Sea, and the Sunda or Flores Sea. 
A chain of mountains broader than the 
chain of the Alps, and perhaps in some 


parts as high as the majestic Himalaya, 
once lifted itself on the land-inclosed 
shore of the North Atlantic continent, 
embracing the Vosges, the Central Plateau 
of France, Brittany, the south of England 
and of Ireland, and also Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, and, in the United States, 
all the Appalachian region. The two 
coasts which front each other above the 
Atlantic waters 3,000 kilometers (1,875 
miles) apart, that of Brittany, Cornwall 
and the south of Ireland on one side, that 
of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia on 
the other side, are among the finest 
estuary shores in the world, and their 
estuaries are face to face. In the one 
as if the other, the folds of the ancient 
chain are cut abruptly, and often naturally, 
by the shore; and the dirigent lines of 
the European chain are directly aligned 
with those of the American chain. Within 
a few years it will be one of the pleasures 
of oceanographers, by clearing up the de- 
tailed chart of the ocean beds between 
Ireland and Newfoundland, to establish 
the persistence of a fold, of oriented 
mountainous aspect, on the site of this 
old engulfed mountain chain. Marcel 
Bertrand gave the name of ‘Hercynian’ 
to this old chain. Eduard Suess calls it 
the chain of the Altaides, for it comes 
from far-off Asia, and to him the Appa- 
lachians are nothing less than the Ameri- 
can Altaides.” 


Thus the region of the Atlantic, until 
an era of ruin which began we know 
not when, but the end of which was 
the Tertiary, was occupied by a con- 
tinental mass, bounded on the south by 
a chain of mountains, and which was 
all submerged long before the collapse 
of those volcanic lands of which the 
Azores seem to be the last vestiges. In 
place of the South Atlantic ocean there 
was likewise for many thousands of 
centuries a great continent now very 
deeply engulfed in the sea. It is proba- 
ble that these movements of depression 
occurred at different periods, the con- 
tours of the Mediterranean, which then 
separated the two continents, being fre- 
quently modified in the course of the 
ages. From the middle of the creta- 
ceous period, as geologists call it, the 
Mediterranean advanced as far as the 
Canaries, and its southern shore was 
then very near the site to-day occupied 
by these islands. On this matter we 
have precise data supplied by experts 
of capacity who prove that the region 
of the Cape Verde Islands at the time 
in question belonged to the Afro-Bra- 
zilian continent then in being. 


“While the Mediterranean in this At- 
lantic region was being enlarged by the 
gradual collapsing of its shores, it was 
being subdivided, perhaps, and in any case 
its bottom was becoming undulated by the 
formation underneath it of new folds and 
wrinkles. In this broad and deep furrow, 
where the sediments from the north and 
south continents were accumulating to 
enormous thicknesses, the movement was 


in fact developing which during the Ter- 
tiary period gave rise in Europe to the 
Alpine chain. 

“How far did this Tertiary chain, this 
Alpine chain, extend in the Atlantic re- 
gion? And, also, what was the extent of 
its faultings in this now oceanic region? 
Did some fragments of the chain rise high 
enough to lift themselves for some cen- 
turies above the waters before returning, 
suddenly or slowly, into the starless 
night? Did the folds of the Alps or of 
the Atlas Mountains spread abroad as far 
as the Caribbean Sea? And must we ad- 
mit, between our Alps and the Cordillera 
of the West Indies, which is itself only a 
sinuous outpost of the grand cordillera of 
the Andes, a tectonic bond, as we are jad- 
mitting, since Suess has shown it to us, 
a stratigraphic bond? These questions 
are still unanswered. M. Louis Gentil 
has followed, in the western Atlas Moun- 
tains, the folds of the Tertiary chain to 
the shore of the ocean, and he has seen 
these folds, gradually diminishing, ‘drown- 
ing themselves,’ as the miners say, de- 
scended into the waves; their direction, on 
this coast of Agadir and of Cape Ghir, 
is such that, if prolonged in mind, they 
would lead us to the Canaries. .. . 

“The Atlas Range is only one of the 
branches of the great Tertiary chain; it is 
the prolongation in the north of Africa of 
the mountainous system of the Apenrnines. 
As to the true Alps, which are the prin- 
cipal branch of the same chain, they may 
be followed without difficulty as far as 
the Sierra Nevada, and even to Gibraltar. 
Under the Strait of Gibraltar they are 
reunited to the Riff Mountains. But the 
Riff, in which some geologists would see 
the continuation of the entire Alpine sys- 
tem, certainly correspond to only a part 
of this system; all of one northern band 
of Alpine folds, emerging from under the 
nappes of the Sierra Nevada, moves to- 
ward the west instead of turning toward 
Gibraltar. I see them, under the recent 
terranes, crossing Andalusia, forming a 
narrow band on the coast of Algarve, and 
finally, at Cape St. Vincent, abruptly cut 
off and not showing any tendency toward 
‘drowning,’ hiding themselves in the sea. 
Their direction, if prolonged, would lead 
us to Santa Maria, the most southern of 
the Azores, where we observe undisturbed 
Miocene sediments.” 

Summing up, Professor Termier says 
there are strong reasons for believing 
in the Atlantic prolongation of the 
tertiary folds, those of the Atlas Moun- 
tains towards the Canaries, those of the 
Alps towards the southern islands of 
the Azores, but nothing yet permits of 
either extending very far or limiting 
very narrowly this prolongation. The 
sediments of Santa Maria prove only 
this, that at the Miocene epoch—that 
is, when the great Alpine movements 
were terminated in Europe—a Medi- 
terranean shore extended not far from 
this region of the Azores, the shore of 
a continent or of a large island. An- 
other shore of the same Miocene sea 
passed near the Canaries. 
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In every way the geography has sin- 
gularly changed in the Atlantic region 
in the course of the later periods of the 
earth’s history, and the extreme mo- 
bility of the bottom of the ocean, shown 
at the present time by such a multiplic- 
ity of volcanoes and such an extent of 
lava fields, surely dates from far back. 


“Depressions during the secondary pe- 
riod, enlarging the Mediterranean and 
causing the ruins of the Hercynian chain 
to disappear; foldings in the entire Med- 
iterranean zone during the first half of 
the Tertiary era, modifying the beds of 
this sea and causing mountainous islands 
to arise here or there near its northern 
coast; collapses again at the close of the 
Miocene, in the folded Mediterranean zone 
and in the two continental areas, contin- 
uing up to the final annihilation of the 
two continents and the obliteration of their 
shores; then, in the bottom’ of the im- 
mense maritime domain resulting from 
these subsidences, the appearance of a 
new design whose general direction is 
north and south and which conceals or, 
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at the very least, partially obliterates the 
former marking; the pouring out of the 
lavas, everywhere a little, in the residual 
islands and even on the bottom of the 
seas, this pouring forth being the neces- 
sary and inevitable counteraction of the 
very deep, downward sinking of such por- 
tions of the crust. Such, in brief, is the 
history of the Atlantic Ocean for several 
million years. Many incidents of this his- 
tory will never be exactly correlated, but 
we know that certain of them are very 
recent. M. Louis Gentil has given us, in 
this connection, some very interesting ob- 
servations, gathered along the Moroccoan 
coasts. The Strait of Gibraltar was 
opened at the beginning of the Pliocene. 
Already, at the Tortonian epoch, the sea 
was washing the shore of Agadir, and 
consequently Madeira and the Canaries 
were then already separated from the 
Continent. But the Tortonian and even 
the Plaisancian beds on this Moroccoan 
shore are faulted and folded. Therefore 
in the zone of prolongation of the Atlas 
Mountains there have been important 
movements posterior to the Plaisancian, 
and consequently Quaternary. The chan- 





CURIOSITIES OF CONDUCT IN THE 
‘ DIRECT OBSERVATION 


O living observer, probably, 

has studied the shark under 

conditions so favorable as 

those attending the experi- 

ments of Mr. J. Ernest Wil- 
liamson. With his brother he spent 
weeks in a submarine chamber for pur- 
poses of photography in West Indian 
waters. The value of his methods and 
results has been recognized in London 
Knowledge, among others. On one oc- 
casion not long since Mr. Williamson 
had to secure “close up” pictures of 
sharks. The particular feat, according 
to his statement in the New York 
Times, required weeks and months of 
waiting and of patient, quiet observa- 
tion. The result was an opportunity of 
studying the shark under natural con- 
ditions that seems never to have been 
vouchsafed before to anyone. One re- 
sult of the experience of Mr. William- 
son is to shake the general belief that 
the shark is necessarily the scavenger 
of the sea. He and his brother had 
been told to use the fetid carcasses of 
animals as bait. They did so. The re- 
sult was not very encouraging. In the 
end, the Williamsons decided to make 
use of the bodies of the slaughtered 
calves made available by a fortunate 
chance. This bait made it possible to 
secure the moving pictures they so 
much desired and at the same time 
permitted that close and first-hand ob- 
servation of the habits of the shark 
which affords so timely an extension 
of the science of zoology. 

About half an hour after the Wil- 
liamsons had placed their bait and 
taken- up their posts of observation in 
their submarine chamber behind a 
glass window, the first shark appeared: 


“Tt was a big specimen, between twenty 
and thirty feet in length. It swam close 
to our hiding place, and gave us every op- 
portunity to study its appearance in its 
native element. Like all other sharks I 
have seen under water its big, cold, gray 
eyes rolled in their sockets like those of a 
human being. There was a wicked gleam 
back of the icy stare with which these 
sharks studied the bait that gave us an 
odd sensation. 

“The first shark swam around the calf 
repeatedly, but made no effort to attack 
it. Instead, it retired after ten or fifteen 
minutes, and we thought our day’s work 
would be wasted. After a short time, 
however, the first shark returned with 
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THE FISH THAT IS CARNIVOROUS 
AND VORACIOUS 

Likewise ovoviviparous. Notice the dorsal 

fins. The shark bites. Alive it is the enemy of 

man, but the Chinese make a rich soup out of it. 





nel which separates Madeira and the 
Canaries from the African mass was 
again deepened in Quaternary times.” 


Such are the data of geology. The 
extreme mobility of the Atlantic region, 
especially in conjunction with the 
Mediterranean depression and the great 
volcanic zone, 1,875 miles broad, which 
extends from north to south, in the 
eastern half of the present ocean, the 
certainty Uf the occurrence of depres- 
sions when islands and even continents 
have disappeared, the certainty that 
some of these depressions date as from 
yesterday, are, that is, of quaternary 
age in geological time and that conse- 
quently they might have been seen by 
man, the certainty that some of them 
have been sudden or at least very rapid 
—these details show how much there is 
to encourage those who still hold out 
for Plato’s narrative. Geologically 
speaking, concludes Professor Termier, 
the Platonian history of Atlantis is 
highly probable. 


SHARK UNDER 


a companion, and both fish swam in a 
leisurely but very timid manner around 
and around the bait. Then both sharks 
disappeared. They came back in less than 
half an hour with six other sharks. These 
tactics were repeated until a school of 
more than thirty sharks was inspecting 
the bait and our submarine tube. It was 
more than six hours after the first shark 
appeared on the scene before one of the 
school, swimming slowly past the calf, 
suddenly made a snap at it.” 


In a moment there was enacted the 
wildest scene of ferocity Mr. William- 
son ever witnessed. The big fish all 
seemed to go mad at once. They did 
not confine their attacks to the bait. 
They bit just as viciously and blindly 
at one another. One big shark snapped 
at a floating stick. He crushed it 
easily between his big teeth. At that 
moment a human being, no matter how 
clever a fighter with a knife, would 
have been torn to shreds in a few 
seconds. 

It is useless, as a general rule, in 
the light of Mr. Williamson’s observa- 
tions, to fight a shark with any other 
weapon than a knife: 


“Their heads are peculiarly tough. I 
have seen them beaten over the head with 
heavy oars without effect. Our party re- 
peatedly shot them, but if the bullets had 
any effect on them we didn’t notice it. 
The knife, however, puts them hors de 
combat in a few seconds. 

“The natives dive deep and come up 
under their prey. One quick upward 
thrust with a sharp knife does the trick. 
It is only necessary to hold the knife 
firmly and allow the swift-swimming 
shark to rip.itself open. When it is dis- 
emboweled in this manner the shark be- 
comes helpless almost immediately.” 
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AMERICANIZATION AND THE LACK OF A NATIONAL 


EPIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


E are a sick nation. These 
are the United States as 
far as the map of the 
world goes, but in no 
respect is this given area 

of the world’s surface a nation by 
any of the spiritual definitions of that 
word. To Americanize America a re- 
birth of national spirit is necessary. 
We have forgotten the epic of Amer- 
ica, its place in the story of the evolu- 
tion of spiritual values for mankind. 
Where is the kind of epic consciousness 
which makes America a poem in the 
mind—the thing that makes the French 
people one and all and everywhere re- 
fer to “La Belle France”? 

Such phrases of self-criticism we find 
in Royal Dixon’s little book on “Amer- 
icanization” (Macmillan Company). 
Many American writers are making 
similar confessions. The war which 
reveals astounding national unity—a 
spiritual quality—back of the fighting 
arms of belligerents, shows us to our- 
selves divided in allegiance, distracted 
in national mind and purpose, uneasy 
of conscience. Fear replaces a fatuous 
national pride. We are unprepared in 
heart as we have been unprepared in 
every other particular for either war or 
peace. 

Mr. Dixon is vice-president of the 
“League of Foreign-Born Citizens,” an 
editor of The Immigrants in America 
Review, and a popular advocate of 
Americanization measures. By “epic 
consciousness” he means “an awareness 
of the adventurous and sublime narra- 
tive, the purpose, and the splendid 
future of the country.” This must be 
reawakened, revitalized, and turned to 
account. America must return to first 
principles shouted from the housetops. 
Those who are unaware of these prin- 
ciples, or knowing them would deny 
them, are the actual aliens who have 
no place in our destiny—the undesir- 
ables, the dangerous. But Mr. Dixon 
reminds us that effort to create Amer- 
icans out of varied nationalities per- 
force educates the American himself. 


“The ideal towards which Americanism 
must press is that in which the epic con- 
sciousness of each nationality shall con- 
tribute to and find expression in the Amer- 
ican epic consciousness. The poem of the 
Swiss, the Bulgar, the Armenian, the poem 
of the Russian Jew, the Scandinavian; 
each of these epic inheritances must con- 


tribute to the sentiment, the historical jus- 
tification of our country. . . 

“A renascence of America in the spirit 
of its founders will require an overhauling 
of the American character as it is, a 
change in methods of public instruction, 
the awakening of the esthetic-patriotic 
sense to a degree unknown before, and 
the broadcast preaching, in season and out 
of season, that citizenship in America is 
a sacrament, a communion in the highest 
sense of spiritual liberty, love, and fra- 
ternity. 

“We must hitch our wagon to the stars 
and aim at the farthest emotional height 
of the subject if our end attained is to be 
anything like the unity of heart and soul 
which in the world’s history has hitherto 
been granted to nations by only one agent 
—war.” 


Our educational institutions, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dixon, have compromized on 
culture and gone over to materialism. 
We have tolerated political chicanery 
that stultifies national will and lowers 
our fiber. Many churches have gone 
over to a free-thinking, flaccid system 
of religion which is neither one thing 
nor another. At best they are but 
humanitarian cults, incapable of con- 
soling, rescuing or strengthening the 
soul. He thinks that a different kind 
of history teaching would do most to 
weld together the esthetic-spiritual in- 
terests, common to all races, and set 
forth the one line of pursuit for native 
and alien minds. 


“Could it be taught in our schools how 
Truth, Beauty, Faith, Liberty, were sought 
for and achieved; how men of all races 
and times have gained and lost and gained 
again these things. If the parallels of 
ancient to modern perplexities, struggles 
and successes were thrust home to the 
exclusion of all extraneous detail, and 
the narrative of humanity were made the 
narrative of spiritual values leading up to 
America, and the history of America it- 
self were taught with due regard to the 
mistakes, the political sins, as well as the 
material achievements,—if history were re- 
written and taught with this purpose, the 
child and the youth, of whatever race, 
would come to realize that America began 
not alone with Plymouth Rock but equally 
as well with Winkelried in the Swiss 
pass, or the flight of Israel out of Egypt.” 


The fact that any discussion should 
exist at all over military preparedness, 
that the necessity of universal military 
service should be brought to question, 
indicates to Mr. Dixon a loss of na- 


tional consciousness. He would ask 
the timorous soul a single question: 
Would you sacrifice America? 

The social worker has long realized 
that the alien has a case against Amer- 
ica, Mr. Dixon points out, whereas 
it has taken “unspeakable indignities” 
from hyphenated Americans to stir in- 
different, easy-going, self-satisfied, ig- 
norant Americans to fits of indignation. 


“America has been doing a nefarious 
business; has been practicing every im- 
aginable abuse of human rights and liber- 
ties, every affront to manhood and woman- 
hood short of actual slavery with its chain 
and whip and auction block. It has stood 
silent, hardly daring to speak to its own 
plutocratic masters, while deluded, over- 
powered and sullen masses of the labor 
market are traded off in blocks like cat- 
tle, shipped, housed and worked like 
peons, and vast undertakings are carried 
on over the broken bodies of men and 
women to whom liberty and America have 
been a lure and a cheat. . 

“The padrone who owns a_ hundred 
Greek bootblacks and intends to keep 
them ignorant of the English language, 
ignorant of everything American, the 
padrone who has shipped four hundred 
peasants from Italy with glowing prom- 
ises for the future, and reshipped them in 
small groups out West, and who controls 
their wage, in fact their very lives, is 
just as immune to-day as he was before 
the laws were enacted to do away with 
such slavery. He can escape by more 
than one avenue of legal flimflam; but 
chiefly there lies open to him the broad 
avenue of American indifference.” 


In contact with petty courts and in 
the maze of naturalization laws bewil- 
dered aliens become the prey of profes- 
sional bondsmen, politicians, “ward 
heelers” and shyster lawyers. “Democ- 
racy,’ says Mr. Dixon, “reaches its 
lowest level, its very denial, in the 
thousands of minor civil suits where the 
alien is alienated forever, and America 
is made a spectacle for the gods.” 


“We never thought of teaching Citizen- 
ship, Americanism, or any branch or form 
of partiotic understanding until, appa- 
rently, it was too late. As to what the 
country was, and what its citizen has for 
his actual rights; what things were good, 
but might be bettered, and what were 
dead wrong; what was cast-off lumber 
and what was not; what was the duty of 
each one to his State, and to his United 
States—when in the past, or where even 
to-day, were these things live matters of 
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knowledge and debate in the rank and file 
of American homes? 

“We cannot blame the courts nor the 
legislatures, nor the various executive 
arms of the law for failing to reform the 
past, or rendering inactive the laws of 
the present. We must remember that 
we have been a politically inert mass, 
movable at the will of the political ma- 
chines; a docile, intelligent, but unen- 
thusiastic, unspiritualized people. Busi- 
ness, not ideals, has been our concern. 
We have seen flickers of independence as 
against this ‘ring’ or that from time to 
time, and have fatuously permitted that 
modicum of manly assertion to stand for 
a perpetual guarantee that we were ‘real, 
true Americans’ after all. What in fact 
we have been is a sort of self-swindling, 
self-deluded people, paying for justice we 


did not get, asserting ourselves a De- 
mocracy when in truth the world never 
witnessed such a Plutocracy, and above 
all, before we began to look about and 
despise ourselves for the hypocrites we 
were, the rest of the world, or a goodly 
portion of it, had begun to mock at us.” 


Upon the indifference of the average 
American, his blindness to what is good 
or bad in the American sense, declares 
Mr. Dixon, rest all the sins against 
the stranger and the necessities of re- 
form. But the awakening has come, 
and the spirit of Americanization even 
among social-service leaders has ad- 
vanced from the old adjuration, “Let 
us treat this immigrant as a human 
being” to “Let us treat this stranger as 





an American.” Mr. Dixon reports the 
activities of many voluntary organiza- 
tions, the remarkable “Learn English 
First” campaigns in Detroit and Syra- 
cuse, for instance, and he records the 
quick adoption of the idea of making 
the Fourth of July an “Americanization 
Day” for naturalization and patriotic 
ceremonials in scores of cities. Typical 
of the Americanization movement is the 
appeal of the title page on a definitely 
outlined program of what women’s or- 
ganizations can do. “To American wo- 
men: Americanize one immigrant wo- 
man. Get one immigrant to become a 
citizen. Teach one foreign-born mother 
English. Put one immigrant family on 
your calling list.” 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR CHURCH ADVERTIZING 


RGANIZED religion never 
had as many competitors as 
now. Her leaders who sit 
down in smug_ satisfaction 
because people can come and 

hear the Gospel if they desire are not 
followers of their Master, but are 
Pharisees and blind leaders. When the 
invited guests failed to respond the host 
said: ‘Go out in the byways and hedges 
and compel them to come in.’ He 
created a sensation with a whip, that 
caused talk and brought an audience. 
He preached from a boat to the people 
gathered by the novelty. He fed 5,000 
with a lad’s lunch of sardines and soda 
crackers so that they could remain to 
an after-meeting. Can anyone imagine 
him preaching to empty seats if a 
modern, unusual or even criticized 
form of publicity would gather an audi- 
ence?” Thus does the Rev. Christian 
F. Reisner open his exhortation to the 
churches to advertize. Dr. Reisner is 
president of the Commission on Church 
Advertizing and Publicity which grew 
out of a successful conference at the 
recent convention of the Associated 
Advertizing Clubs of the World. He 
is pastor of Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York, and in the Chris- 
tian Herald vigorously preaches the 
value of church advertizing. Here are 
a few of his points: 


“*Tt isibeneath the dignity of the church 
to advertize,’ protests one churchman. ‘It 
makes religion cheap to put its appeal 
alongside that of biscuits, beer, bread and 
bran,’ charges another. An empty church 
cheapens the cause as does an empty store 
its owner, vastly more than can any con- 
sistent publicity that fills it... . Fifteen 
years ago it would have been undignified 
for any bank to advertize. To-day none 
neglect to do so, and by this means have 
developed a thrift and a spirit of economy 
otherwise impossible. There are sane and 
unobjectionable methods for churches. . . . 

“‘T want my religion and my business 


AND PUBLICITY 


to be different. ~Advertizing secularizes 
the church,’ said a conservative church 
official to his pastor. The Word exhorts, 
‘Whether ye eat or drink, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.’ Religion, if it 
is a leaven, ought to be strong enough to 
spiritualize the things it touches, rather 
than itself to be deteriorated. Seventy- 
eight ministers from varied sections and 
denominations were asked: ‘Is church-ad- 
vertizing as necessary and fruitful as ad- 
vertizing is in business?’ Seventy-five an- 
swered ‘yes.’ ... 

“Who would decry the advertizing of a 
real remedy for sick human bodies? Then 
why not widely advertize a sure cure for 
sin-sick souls? ... 

“The test of church publicity lies in its 
power to really and vitally build up a 
church. Emerson’s noted paragraph has 
had to be changed as follows: ‘If a man 
can write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than 
his neighbor, tho he build his house 
in the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to his door—provided he advertizes.’ 
How does this apply to the church? The 
Health Department of New York found 
that the city had a public bath capacity of 
17,000,000 a year, while only 3,581,000 ap- 
plied for the privilege. The city spent 
$153 in advertizing in one small section 
and increased the usage 1,896, which would 
mean nearly double. Yet, some good men 
shrink from advertizing the fountain that 
cleanses from sin.” 


The Church will some day show its 
news-giving value to the papers, Dr. 
Reisner predicts. Newspaper men are 
friendly. It is reported that at a con- 
ference of ministers and advertizing 
men in Chicago, James Keeley, of the 
Chicago Herald, offered to give three 
places on his staff to ministers who de- 
sired practical training in what news- 
papers want. And it is said that one of 
the theological schools in Chicago has 
signified its intention of adding to its 
curriculum an advertizing course, as 
a practical study for ministers. The 
Philadelphia conference of about 150 


clergymen and as many more advertiz- 
ing men heard no dissenting voice to 
the proposition that churches should 
advertize. The consensus of opinion 
was that every form of advertizing 
which is legitimate for an honorable 
business is proper for a church to em- 
ploy, but governed by local conditions. 

Among results of publicity campaigns 
Dr. Reisner cites the following: 


“The First Baptist Church, Hartford, 
had a Sunday night audience of eighty. 
A publicity committee was organized, and 
now a great audience greets the preacher. 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
found the same result after ten months, 
and received eighty new members. Rev. 
D. E. Weigle, D.D., a Lutheran pastor, 
brought his evening audience of seventy 
up to five hundred in a few weeks, and at 
Easter received sixty new members. Bing- 
hamton merchants offered the churches all 
their regular space for one Saturday; 
church advertizements filled the paper, 
and Sunday the increase was thirty per 
cent. A group of Seattle business men 
promised to do the publicity work for 
two weeks of special meetings to be con- 
ducted by three down-town pastors. They 
hired a brass band, paraded, burned red 
fire on street corners, bought space in 
daily papers, and filled the church. Three 
thousand persons signed cards and five 
hundred became members. B. M. Brown, 
a lay preacher, bought one hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of space in a Chicago ;paper 
and printed therein the Bible verses found 
in I Thessalonians 4:13 to chapter 5:7. 
The next day two business men met him 
to announce that as a result they would 
be avowed Christians. The six-reel pic- 
ture ‘From the Manger to the Cross’ has 
led to the conversion of scores when used 
a reel at a time and followed by a sermon 
Sunday night.” 


Christian Work reprints the address 
on “Advertizing to Fill a Church” de- 
livered to the Associated Clubs by Dr. 
William E. Barton, editor of The Ad- 
vance and pastor of the First Congre- 
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gational Church at Oak Park, Illinois. 
It tells a practical story of how a 
large evening service was planned and 
achieved in a suburban community. 
Dr. Barton believes first of all in hav- 
ing something to advertize and that 
“the thing advertized should not be 
meretricious or cheap or theatrical, but 
fundamentally and invariably the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. But there is no 
reason why the Gospel should be either 
preached or advertized in a dull or un- 
interesting fashion.” 

For the evening service the Oak Park 
Church furnishes building, organ, choir 
and minister. Half the collection pays 
for heat and light, the other half is 
separately available for advertizing, 
special music and other legitimate ex- 
penses. Attractive titles for twenty- 
minute sermons have been chosen, but 
never slangy ones and there is no at- 
tempt to make the sermons sensational. 
The entire service of about an hour 
and a half is supported by an inde- 
pendent committee of the Men’s Bible 
Class, who cooperate in planning and 
announcing the service. Besides per- 
sonal canvass of non-churchgoers and 
invitations by telephone, use has been 
made of the church calendar, illu- 
minated bulletin board, window cards, 
cards in the street cars, bill-boards, 
hotel cards and write-ups in the local 
papers. After two years a recent vote 
to continue the services next year was 
unanimous and enthusiastic. 

It is Dr. Barton’s experience that if 
a minister will cultivate a style of an- 
nouncement and report that has news 
value the local press is open to it. The 
first rule for newspaper style is to boil 
it down, and the second rule is to light 
it up. Ministers ought not to seek no- 
toriety, but they ought to seek “to let 
their lights shine before men that they 
may see their good works and glorify 
their Father who is in heaven.” The 
substance and spirit of Dr. Barton’s 
address are commended by many re- 
ligious papers. 

At one of the sessions of the Adver- 
tizing Convention the Continent re- 
ports that some exceedingly interesting 
facts were brought out regarding the 
efficacy of advertizing in religious pa- 
pers for the promotion of church 
causes. Dr. W. H. Foulkes, general 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Ministerial Relief and Sustentation, de- 
clared that publicity through regular 
paid advertizing has proved of great 
value. 


“First carefully planning a campaign 
that was to run not for a few weeks or a 
month, but regularly for months and years, 
he began systematically to educate the 
readers of the various papers on the sub- 
ject of his work and what it means to the 
church. He cited as results one letter 
containing four $100 bills pinned to one of 
his advertizements, and another inclosing 
a check for $10,000 coming also as the 
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result of advertizing; but the best evi- 
dence of the success of this campaign has 
been, he felt, the steady and rapid growth 
of a list of contributors from a compara- 
tively few to at least 50,000 who have the 
board’s work at heart and will continue 
to give their mite as regularly as possible. 
Another speaker cited the results secured 
from the expenditure of not over $300 in 
religious paper publicity. From this ad- 
vertizing over $176,000 was obtained for 
an important religious work.” 


Ministers in Chicago have organized 
an auxiliary to the Chicago Advertiz- 
ing Association. A $5 fee from each 
church entitles the minister and his 
laymen to attend two church publicity 
conferences a month. W. Frank Mc- 
Clure, publicity manager of the Rid- 
path Lyceum Bureau, who took active 
part in promoting this conference plan, 
says in a Chautauqua address: 


“The church stands to-day as the one 
great institution which has no systematic 
plan of advertizing.... With 166,000 
churches in America representing an in- 
vestment of hundreds of millions, the rec- 
ord of attendance in most instances, in 
comparison with the capacity of the vari- 
ous plants and their facilities for service, 


‘does not show what would be considered 


an economic success in any other field. . . . 

“From the siandpoint of advertizing and 
salesmanship, the church has the greatest 
goods in the world to advertize and the 
largest market... . 

“To-day the church is in competition 
with the theater with its glaring poster 
and newspaper advertizing space, the mov- 
ing-picture show with its flaming electric 
sign, the Sunday excursion with its allur- 
ing advertizing, and the appeal of the au- 
tomobile with its routes for Sunday tours 
pictured and mapped out in the Sunday 
morning press. 

“And most churches allow all of these 
competing agencies for Sunday attendance 
a monopoly of printers’ ink, of the bill- 
boards and the advertizing space, occa- 
sionally inserting an inch card or a church 
notice giving the hours of service, a sef- 
mon subject usually stated in an unattrac- 
tive form and some threadbare invitation 
such as ‘Everybody welcome’ or ‘You are 
cordially invited,’ all of which is equiva- 
lent to sitting down and waiting for busi- 
ness to come instead of reaching out into 
the respective territories scientifically and 
effectually.” 


An example of what advertizing can 
do for the small country church, Mr. 
McClure finds in Dunkertown, Iowa, a 
town of two hundred and fifty people. 


“The minister, Rev. Mr. Keagy, was 
preaching to an average congregation of 
fifteen people at one afternoon service 
each Sunday. A newspaper campaign was 
inaugurated. Advertizing was taken in 
the nearby newspapers, the nearest being 
at Waterloo, ten miles distant. Circulars 
were posted in stores, creameries and on 
bridges. The glee club from the State 
College at Ames came to Dunkerton and 
gave a sacred concert. Business men, doc- 
tors, lawyers and prominent educators 
were brought to the little church to give 
addresses. The result was that the church 
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increased in membership to 150 and within 
two years’ time spent $5,000 on improve- 
ments. The church even grew to be a 
center for meetings having to do with 
community interests.” 


But Zion’s Herald raises the warn- 
ing that “not more advertizing but 
more preaching is the order of the 
day.” Nothing is so dangerous to the 
preacher as to confuse incidentals with 
fundamentals. 


“Because publicity is employed so ex- 
tensively in the business world, because 
it secures trade, because it brings large 
results in mercantile affairs, it is imme- 
diately conchided that this is the way 
paramount in which we can bring to the 
attention of the people the unsearchable 
riches of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Pub- 
licity, advertizing, the use of all manner‘of 
clever devices to draw attention to the 
church services—these, we are told, are 
the things that are going to win. It is in 
this that we see a very serious situation.” 


There is such a thing as sane, well- 
balanced, dignified use of printers’ ink, 
but there is also a degenerate use of 
printers’ ink. The editor of Zion’s 
Herald must raise his voice against 
promiscuous advertizing in connection 
with church services, for the tendency 
is too often toward the extreme. 


“Men are relying upon the bizar in 
advertizing in order to draw crowds to 
their churches. Were we inclined to do 
so, we could reprint at this time adver- 
tizements which we have clipped from the 
daily newspapers, of Boston and other 
cities, which are sufficient to bring the 
blush to the cheek. We have in hand 
the Sunday notices of certain preachers 
who announce that they tell ‘original anec- 
dotes’ and ‘new jokes’ in connection with 
their sermons, hoping thereby to draw 
the crowds. We have read these with 
chagrin mingled with indignation, realizing 
that through such reprehensible methods 
the Church of Jesus Christ is degraded 
in the eyes of the world. 

“True, as some will say, there are ex- 
tremists in this as in everything else. But 
what we are saying is that this is the 
unfortunate tendency that characterizes 
the advertizing movement at the present 
time. And it is in this that we find the 
danger that is confronting the church. 
We might as well be frank with our- 
selves. Advertizing is an incidental. It is 
preaching that is fundamental. And be 
cause men confuse the two they give them- 
selves over to these bizar methods. 
What the world needs is not the inci- 
dental but the fundamental. What is 
needed is the preaching of the Lord Jesus 
Christ with the demonstration and the 
power of the Spirit.” 


It is not by anecdotes and new jokes, 
it is not by advertizing, insists Zion’s 
Herald (Methodist Episcopal), that we 
are to reach the world. “If we are to 
reach the sin-sick, or the broken- 
hearted, it must be by the preaching of 
that Gospel which to-day, as in the 
days of old, can meet the needs of 
humanity.” 
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THE DOCTOR'S ETHICS 


UBLIC spiritedness is gaining 
upon private spiritedness in 
shaping the ethical standard 
accepted by the medical pro- 
fession, accofding to Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Cabot. Dr. Cabot speaks with 
authority, since he is probably the best 
known member of the Harvard Medical 
School, a leading member of various 
medical societies, and the author of 
“What Men Live By” and other widely 
read books. Surgery, scientific means 
of diagnosis, and recognition of public 
good are the chief influences which Dr. 
Cabot thinks tend to improve the doc- 
tor’s ethics. Courage and independence 
increase. The doctor can better afford 
to speak the truth. The limelight may 
be less dangerous to his character than 
exclusive professional tradition. 

Dr. Cabot’s illuminating survey of 
“Current Developments in Medical 
Ethics” appears in the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review. It is clear that prac- 
tice in the medical profession imposes 
an emotional reserve. Because the 
doctor’s work is much like a perpetual 
emergency, he must be cool and keep 
his head. This emotional neutrality is 
sometimes very annoying and even un- 
natural. The doctor has had to face 
so many horrors unmoved, in order 
that he may do his part in mitigating 
them, that he may lose the capacity to 
be horrified. “He may become spir- 
itually muscle-bound,” says Dr. Cabot, 
“by his incessant practical and motor 
activities, so that his mind never re- 
coils, never revolts, never throws cau- 
tion to the winds. And since there 
are seasons when the, swift reactions of 
horror and revolt are every man’s duty, 
the professional rigidity of the doctor 
may be his undoing. He may suffer 
the insufferable and be blind to the 
entrance of the devil himself.” 

Courage, Dr. Cabot observes, is bred 
strong in the doctor for certain situa- 
tions, weak for others. He will risk 
his life in fighting disease as a matter 
of course. A shirk would get the 
strongest condemnation from his fel- 
lows. But, on the other hand, if he 
finds that he has done a wrong opera- 
tion or made a disastrously wrong 
diagnosis, has he the courage to con- 
fess his mistake? If not, Dr. Cabot 
finds him subject to little or no pro- 
fessional condemnation until recent 
times. Those friendly to the coward 
ask, What is the good of getting every- 
body down on us? Those unfriendly 
will rarely regard it as his duty to 
confess. 

With regard to veracity, medical 
standards in general demand that the 
doctor shall never lie for his own 


benefit, but that in dealing with patients 





he shall be governed only by the pa- 
tients’ best interests. “If those inter- 
ests seem to the doctor .to demand that 
the truth be colored, shaded or sup- 
pressed, it is then deemed right for 
him to save the patient rather than the 
truth—especially remembering (as he 
muddles accuracy with honesty) that 
the unpleasant truth which is sup- 
pressed may turn out to be no ‘truth’ 
at all.” On this practice Dr. Cabot 
further says: 


“Veracity is tempered in the doctor’s 
mind by his dominant desire to help and 
comfort the patient, above all things to do 
no harm. He is unwilling to make a 
fetish of truth-speaking and very keenly 
aware that he may not possess ‘the truth’ 
at all. There was much good-natured 
chuckling in medical circles a few years 
ago when a hide-bound medical truth- 
teller steeled himself to the task and broke 
to a sick confrére the awful news that he 
had tuberculosis—only to discover a week 
later that the supposed truth was false. 
The sick doctor rapidly convalesced and 
readily forgave the mistake, but the wise 
pundits of the medical profession ended 
their chuckling with grave warnings about 
‘You see what it comes to—this truth 
business. We don’t know it all by a good 
deal yet.’ 

“The distinction between veracity and 
correctness is blurred among all sorts and 
conditions, but perhaps nowhere so per- 
sistently as in medical ethics. That the 
most ignorant and therefore incorrect 
speaker may be utterly truthful and hon- 
est is a distinction which is ignored by 
many, especially when one is trying to 
defend the benevolent lies of the kindly 
doctor.” 


The dominant tendency of medical 
ethics is confessedly to subordinate 
everything—even honesty—to the pa- 
tient’s private interests, as the doctor 
sees them. But against this dominant 
tendency Dr. Cabot discerns that two 
slight counter currents are beginning to 
make themselves felt. Both of them, 
he thinks, mark the direction of a force 
which makes for the doctor’s emanci- 
pation from a servile dependence on 
his patient. They come from modern 
surgery and modern scientific medicine, 
which, invading the field of traditional 
medicine, tend to breed in the physician 
a habit of looking for truth and de- 
pending onthe verdict of reality, what- 
ever his own or others’ wishes may say. 


“The surgical incision brings him face 
to face with the truth or falsity of his 
thoughts. Extraordinarily dramatic and 
vivid is this relief to the mind’s tension. 
All in a moment he is proved right or 
wrong, reaches the goal of his endeavor 
and is satisfied. Faith and groping are 
transformed to sight. Whatever he finds, 
whether his beliefs are supported or over- 
thrown, he wins, because once having 





committed and submitted himself to the 
arbitrament of reality, he wants that, 
whatever it is. 

“Surgery then—even bad surgery — 
makes for mental clearness, and mental 
clearness is a potent aid to veracity. Even 
a moderately truthful man is tempted into 
strict veracity of statement if the picture 
within his mind as he speaks is sharp cut 
and brightly colored. Veracity may then 
become the path of least resistance, so 
that even counter motives fail to swerve 
it. On the other hand, in a mind full of 
fog, the desire to be honest easily loses 
its way.” 


Dr. Cabot points out that mental fog 
is dispelled and veracity strengthened 
not only by surgical disclosures but by 
the use of exact methods in diagnosis: 


“Common to all these methods is the 

sort of passivity implied in reading off a 
result. As one reads the clinical ther- 
mometer, the blood-pressure instrument, 
the X-ray plate, one soon gets the habit 
of reading aloud—that is, of transforming 
what one sees immediately into speech or 
writing for the use of others. One lets 
the facts use one’s tongue. 
_ “Now this mental habit (despite certain 
drawbacks) is a very convenient one in 
a doctor whose patients want to know 
what he finds wrong with them, and want 
this information undiluted and uncolored 
by his regard for what he considers their 
inability to bear the truth. A man who 
is in the habit of getting at facts by such 
a process of ‘reading,’ accustoms his mind 
to a kind of helpless dependence on facts. 
He loses the habit of freely manipulating 
and shaping his statements to fit what he 
thinks the patient wants to hear. He 
grows almost hypnotized by the truth as 
he sees it and, like Luther, ‘can do no 
other’ than report it.” 


Thus unconsciously is the doctor be- 
ing weaned from an undue dependence 
upon private persons and nourished by 
dependence on observed fact. But an- 
other new factor, the recognition of 
public good, begins perceptibly to re- 
shape the doctor’s ethics. Dr. Cabot 
emphasizes this. 


“Formerly the doctor who could not 
win the favor of his neighbors, when they 
called him in sickness, must starve or seek 
other work. If the sick man and his 
family were afraid of open windows, the 
windows must be kept shut even in pneu- 
monia, when the open window is the 
patient’s best medicine. The ‘malade ima- 
ginaire, if she chance to be importunate 
and rich, could hardly be shaken off or 
told the bracing truths which her condi- 
tion demands. The doctor must ‘satisfy’ 
his patients, even if he has to humor their 
whims and weaknesses in a rather humili- 
ating way. Until recently there was no 
money in serving the public good, and 
there is not much even yet, but, for rea- 
sons next to be given, a little goes a long 
way to change medical ethics. For even 
one or two public health officers, paid to 
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disseminate the unvarnished truth about 
open windows, imaginary diseases, and 
useless drugs, get the ear of the public 
as no ‘private’ doctor can and thereby 
make it easier for the private doctor to 
work straight for his patient’s good, with- 
out bowing to hampering superstition. 
Thus the privately paid doctor grows 
bolder. He finds less temptation to act 
like a hired servant who must humor 
his master on pain of discharge if he 
doesn’t. He finds it easier to make his 
patient listen, obey and be educated. Thus 
the doctor’s ethical temper becomes less 
servile and more independent.” 


From another angle the ethical in- 
dependence of the doctor is also being 
considerably strengthened, namely by 
appealing to the public against the 
tyranny of professional associates. Dr. 
Cabot suggests that the maneuver is 
like that of wise political leaders against 
the party machine. 


“Until very recently—say within twenty 
years—it was highly unethical for a phy- 
sician to write about health and disease 
in newspapers and magazines. Such pub- 
licity was considered ‘self-advertizing,’ 
which was and still is condemned as 
wrong by medical opinion. A man must 
not exploit himself and his capacities by 
advertizing.. But with the advent of the 
‘public health movement’ all this was 
changed. Any doctor who writes to spread 
generally recognized truth about the pub- 
lic health and about the means of procur- 
ing and improving it, is now perfectly 
‘ethical’ in the eyes of his professional 
brethren. He must not exploit in the pub- 
lic press his own discoveries nor recom- 
mend his own methods so that people 
shall come to him for help. That is still 
highly ‘unethical’ and brings expulsion 
from all reputable medical societies. But 


whatever can properly be brought under 
the head of public health it is now ethical 
to expound when and wherever one can 
get a hearing.” 


The opportunity of appeal to the 
public against the “class spirit’ of more 
short-sighted brethren assumes impor- 
tance, for example, in such a question 
as that of “contract practice.” Many 
medical societies have voted that it is 
unethical for a physician to hire him- 
self out for a salary which binds him 
to attend, without further fee, all cases 
of illness in the group of persons who 
pay him. But, says Dr. Cabot, reproach 
has been considerably lightened of late 
years by the fact that one can explain 
in the public press exactly the advan- 
tages to public health that come from 
putting the doctor and the patient on 
the same side against the disease, in- 
stead of having the doctor earn most 
when disease flourishes. He adds that 
it is now several years since medical 
societies within the circle of his knowl- 
edge have condemned contract practice 
as unethical. 

Dr. Cabot cites the case of a doctor 
who recently said in public what every 
doctor says in private—that there are 
too many surgical operations per- 
formed by men who have not the skill 
to make the operation of benefit to the 
patient, with the result that many 
necessary operations are not done be- 
cause people come to distrust nearly all 
surgeons. The local medical society 
reprimanded the speaker for unethical 
conduct on the ground that such state- 
ments, tho no one denies their truth, 
should not be made to lay audiences, for 
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they diminish public confidence in the 
profession. When a doctor says that 
reforms should come from within the 
profession alone, declares Dr. Cabot, he 
is to a certain extent conspiring against 
the public which desires to see reforms 
fostered, like those in trade or thought 
or art, both from within and without. 
Dr. Cabot concludes: 


“*Private-spiritedness’ of the medical 
profession, which until recent years has 
shaped its ethics, has in it much that is 
noble. It has encouraged modesty; it has 
curbed shameless advertizing; it has pre- 
served valuable traditions and kept the 
relation of doctor and patient (at their 
best) upon a high plane. Into this at- 
mosphere a blast of publicity has now 
come and brought evil as well as good 
into the standards of the profession. Sci- 
entific methods, public and preventive 
medicine, medical writing in newspapers 
and magazines, have thrown light upon 
dark places and opened up the doctor's 
activities to the public gaze. The doctor 
and his ethics get thereby the advantage 
and support of public interest. Subservi- 
ence to private against public good is less 
tempting. Courage and independence are 
easier, veracity less costly. 

“On the other hand, it is not good for 
the doctor to be so much in the lime- 
light, to find himself the hero of so many 
novels, to hear his friends so glib with 
the slang of medical horrors and medical 
privacies. Something of the nobility de- 
scribed in ‘Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush’ 
was bound up with the isolated and pa- 
triarchal position occupied by the best type 
of country doctor. As medicine becomes 
urban, public, democratic, the intimate 
personal relation of doctor and patient, 
the benefits of confession without absolu- 
tion, may be diminished. Yet I think 
that the gain will outweigh the loss.” 


A PLEA FOR A FREE CATHOLIC CHURCH OF 
INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


N so far as a man looks for a uni- 

versal Christian Unity and an in- 

ternational moral and spiritual or- 

der, he is a real Catholic. In that 

sense we are all Catholics now. 
So declares the Rev. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, editor of The Free Catholic, in 
a sermon preached in Trinity Church, 
Glasgow. Mr. Thomas left the Angli- 
can Church and is a leader in what is 
known as the Free Catholic Church 
Movement. His striking utterances in- 
terpreting the movement are published 
as a pamphlet supplement to the Lon- 
don Christian Commonwealth, a fore- 
most non-conformist journal. A Cath- 
olic Christian Church of human fellow- 
ship with power above predatory state 
nationalisms would stand for the en- 
during idea of Christianity, in Mr. 
Thomas’s vision. Protestantism is 
justifiable but transient revolt against 
departure from true Catholicism. Not 
Protestantism but the Catholic idea is 
seen in history to have once established 





an international and supra - national 
order which was Europe’s greatest 
achievement. Mr. Thomas’s plea for 
a Free Catholic Church to meet present 
world needs is plain spoken. 

Organized Protestantism and organ- 
ized Catholicism, as we know them, 
he says, are both too tragically full of 
failure to have any title to censure each 
other. The awful spectacle of present- 
day Europe should make them both 
walk softly, and put a hushing finger 
to the lips. “Romanism has collapsed 
for the modern mind. Modernism, 
misguided and driven underground, 
was the authentic prophecy of its com- 
ing dissolution. But is Protestantism 
in any better way? We cannot hon- 
estly affirm that it is.” 


“The average Protestant in visualizing 
the stream of Christian history and trac- 
ing it back to its source imagines it as 
running clearly above ground as far back 
as Luther. Then, through various pre- 
reformation sects it becomes increasingly 


obscure, until at last it passes subter- 
raneanly out of sight into what he re- 
gards as the sterile deserts of ‘medie- 
valism’ and ‘the dark ages.’ An occa- 
sional green oasis, like St. Francis, marks 
its hidden course, but it has not been seen 
clearly to reemerge, except in Apostolic 
and New Testament times. We believe 
that is a fair statement of the working of 
the average Protestant mind. But the 
simple truth is that it gives a travesty 
of church history. The greatest achieve- 
ment of Europe was not Protestantism at 
all, but the actual, tho very imperfect 
and often horribly corrupt Catholicism 
which established over predatory Nation- 
alisms one single authoritative interna- 
tional and supernational Spiritual Order. 

“In idea that is an enduring achieve- 
ment of Christianity, and the only true 
answer to the Prussian immoral doctrine 
that there is no power above the State. 
It is an idea with which Christianity itself 
stands or falls. Protestantism was, in- 
deed, a justifiable revolt against the gross 
and sinister abuses of actual Catholicism. 
But Protestantism in idea is necessarily 
transient and ephemeral, even if (as some 
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imagine war to be) perpetually recurrent. 
It is like some moral insurrection within 
a historic and powerful Empire. The 
insurrection in so far as it is just is not 
fruitless, but it passes, while the Empire 
survives. Catholicism is the everlasting 
idea of Christianity. Protestantism is a 
transient revolt. In so far as it was just, 
it was a protest in behalf of, not against 
the Catholic Idea, and, therefore, its bet- 
ter witness will survive.” 


But the Catholic Idea can only 
healthily survive, according to Mr. 
Thomas, in a fellowship that cherishes 
two principles. One is the evangelical 
principle of Christ’s abiding in the 
heart of the individual believer. This 
is identified as the principle of true 
freedom, because “where the spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.” Another 
is the Catholic principle of a historically 
given Jesus and of his visible Church, 
“which safeguards Protestant subjec- 
tivism from running into anarchy or 
hardening into a secular Caesarism.” 
The union of these two fructifying and 
inseparable principles Mr. Thomas 
preaches as the inspiration of the Free 
Catholic Movement. 

Mr. Thomas describes no form of 
organization or detailed program in his 
preachment. 


“We must become one with our fel- 
lows, we must be swayed by the mind of 
humanity, we must be responsive to the 
prayers of dead, unborn, and undiscovered 
democracies before we can dream to any 
purpose of what the most sacred consum- 
mation of human society shall be like— 
what that great Church that God shall yet 
make out of all these struggling sects and 
warring nations of our day. Precisely be- 
cause the Church is nothing else but hu- 
man fellowship at its richest and holiest, 
it must in its final idea be one spiritual 
totality. It is predestined and preor- 
dained to a unity of all its vital and 
sumptuous diversity of operations. 

“That is the great meaning of the 
Church. That is its idea. That is its 
reality. It is the supreme fellowship of 
faithful souls, the blessed company of all 
faithful people—Protestant and Catholic.” 


We do not identify the Catholic 
Church with Canterbury or Rome, with 
Greece or Russia or Asia Minor, says 
Mr. Thomas. “A democracy is not 
the group of politicians that governs 
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it. The Cabinet is not the people, the 
curia is not the Church, the Vatican is 
not Catholicism.” He believes that 
there is an alternative fruitful line of 
advance which shall not repudiate the 
past but accept it as the condition of 
free progress. He is convinced that it 
is possible to be both Catholic and free. 


“We can be Catholic by regarding the 
Christian heritage, not as a system of 
ecclesiastical law or dogmatic formula- 
tions, but as a Spirit and a Life that 
persists indivisibly through all its mani- 
festations... . We receive the tradition 
and we carry it on. That is our meaning 
and purpose. We place ourselves, our 
minds, our souls, as it were, within the 
memory of the church. It has a life, an 
over-individual life, greater, diviner, more 
compelling than our separated personali- 
ties. We realize the whole Christian fel- 
lowship visible and invisible, as a live and 
enduring being. .. . Even from the point 
of view of natural religion the Christian 
church is a distinctive, enduring, indivis- 
ible society. You may imagine it as a 
great wave moving across the sea of his- 
tory. ... Tho all the Bibles and testa- 
ments were sunk in the depth of the sea, 
tho Jesus and the apostles were proved 
to be but a solar mythology, yet the fact 
of the Church is here and here for ever. 
In its buoyancy we live and move and have 
our being, and apart from it we become 
the froth that vanishes into empty air.” 


A Catholic, as Mr. Thomas uses the 
term, means one who feels that he lives 
within this wave. Or, to change the 
metaphor, a Catholic is one who feels 
that “his essential personality breathes 
in the devotional atmosphere of this 
holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
of Christ. One who believes that this 
Church is to be regarded as an indi- 
visible whole—a living robe ‘without 
seam woven from the top throughout’ 
—that this is to be the international 
and supernational society of the fu- 
ture.” Again, “A Catholic is one 
whose soul is sustained and nourished 
by the continued vitality of that Church 
from which and to which he is receiv- 
ing and giving his deepest experiences. 
He desires the reconciliation and union 
of kindred spirits in a Church-life that 
reverently accepts the heritage of his- 
tory and tradition and the consolidat- 
ing power of definitely Christian insti- 











tutions.” But a Free Catholic, con- 
tinues Mr. Thomas, knows that he can- 
not accomplish this except by recogniz- 
ing a living present responsibility to 
treat his heritage, not as dead deposits 
and precipitates, not as mechanical 
forms. He must recognize responsi- 
bility for ‘“ever-developing vehicles of 
a Spirit that still speaks authoritatively 
to the modern mind and looks prophet- 
ically to the future to show things 
which must come to pass hereafter.” 


“We want to be free, then, not in order 
to retreat, but in order to advance, not in 
order to repudiate the past but in order 
to welcome the future. We need liberty 
in the sense of needing to be free to and 
for the ever fresh assimilations which our 
faith requires and demands of us. We 
recognize that the Spirit of our Lord has 
yet many things to say to his disciples, 
tho they cannot bear them now. In 
order more deeply to incorporate our- 
selves in the abiding solidarity of the 
Church we must be morally sincere and 
intellectually honest. .We must, therefore, 
be free to examine past formulations so 
that we may help, however humbly and 
modestly, the revision, restatement, and 
reconstruction of doctrine in the light of 
every established discovery in the realm 
of critical thought.” . 


Thus would the Free Catholic Move- 
ment seek to conserve all the wealth 
and power of the Catholic Christian life 
of the past without betraying or shut- 
ting out the future. It offers “to dis- 
satisfied intellects and souls a genuine 
option, a true alternative, a devotional 
equivalent to their old allegiance.” 


“There is not a usage, not a liturgy, 
not a symbol, not a sacrament, not one 
precious thing in the past that has proved 
its enduring efficacy and value and fruit- 
fulness that we may not adopt. We have 
not to ask leave of any Vatican, or Par- 
liament, or Convocation, any Consistory 
or Presbytery or Conference or associa- 
tion or assembly. We have but to ask— 
Is this true? Is it helpful? Is it alive 
and stimulating and nourishing and con- 
soling? Does it pasture the soul and lead 
it beside still waters? . . . Here below, and 
among living mortal, weak, and fallible 
men the Church has many blemishes. But 
even so it is the holiest confederacy that 
life has to give, and all the world is need- 
ing it.” ; 


WOMAN’S TRAGEDY OR GAIN AS A RESULT 


HE effects of the European 
War upon women continue to 
be the subject of conflicting 
comment and speculation. It 
is masculine slaughter and 
sacrifice that war news reports to us 
now, notes the Los Angeles Times, but 
after all it is woman on whom the bur- 
den of war finally falls most heavily. 
In the ultimate reckoning of national 
losses and agony, physical and spiritual, 


OF THE WAR 


it is not the hero man, sacrificing his 
life or his eyesight or his flesh or his 
bones, that is the “cruelest victim.” 
Figuring in “spiritual equations” the 
Times editorial writer sees the war as 
mainly the tragedy of woman. 

The loss of male citizens is less in 
England than in France or Germany, 
but we are told that figures for Eng- 
land alone show already a proportion 
of four women to one man in the 


population of the British Isles, includ- 
ing the maimed and crippled and phys- 
ically unfit. There are said to be mar- 
riageable men capable of supporting a 
wife and raising a family, in the pro- 
portion of one to six. That is, five out 
of every six women in England under 
present laws useless to the State! And 
the »roportion will be larger before the 
war stops. The Times editorial pro- 
ceeds: 
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“So, say the war directors, healthy blood 
must be infused into the veins of the na- 
tion; the spiritual must have material to 
work upon. To do this for a time the 
spiritual must be ready for self-sacrifice. 

“The spiritual, of course, is the woman. 
For the defense of their home, mothers 
have been asked to surrender their male 
offspring and they have done so loyally. 
Wives and sisters and sweethearts for 
their country have been asked to shoulder 
heavy masculine labors and they have 
done so cheerfully. Women have been 
asked to hold in abeyance their fight for 
the single standard in morals and politics 
and they have done so unreservedly. 

“But this is not enough. Statesmen and 
economists and social reformers in Eng- 
land are already discussing the problem 
of Europe after the war, and to meet the 
probabilities of national needs the self- 
Sacrifice of woman is again the main fac- 
tor. 

“Schemes are on foot to provide crip- 
pled soldiers with wives who must at the 
same time be the mothers of the next 
generation and the main support finan- 
cially of the home—wage-earners and 
child-bearers combined. Six women to 
one man! Well, say others, while open 
immorality can never be countenanced in 
Puritan England, it can be subtilely hinted 
that illegitimate children will not be 
thought undesirable; the country must be 
repopulated; the State will take care of 
foundlings—male preferred. 

“So the women of England will be ex- 
pected sub rosa to sacrifice those homes 
for whose defense presumably they sent 
forth their men to die. 

“Many advanced British thinkers go 
farther and openly advocate polygamy. 
They concede that by their loyal coopera- 
tion in defending the empire the women 
have won the vote. So with the vote they 
offer her the inestimable privilege of only 
being the fifth or sixth part of a wife. 
More political power and fewer domestic 
responsibilities, her reward for valor; the 
ballot box and the harem, the pick of 
both the blessings of the Occident and the 
Orient !” 


This writer predicts that the sex 
problem facing war - stricken Europe 
will be the one most fraught with peril 
to the race and its ideals. Nationalism 
and Christianity will conflict. Alleged 
state necessity will attempt to drive out 
love on the material ground of “more 
children first.” And always the appeal 
is to woman’s self-sacrifice. 

Quite a different point of view re- 
garding the war and sex relations 
comes from another Pacific Coast 
writer in the San Francisco Argonaut. 
By this writer prophets of disaster are 
identified as pacifists and accused of 
bombarding us with invented facts and 
imaginary statistics. The war is giv- 
ing a wholesale reality to sex which 
the commercialism of peace was de- 
stroying. “When the chatter of hys- 
terical pacifists has passed away we 
shall recognize that Europe to-day is 
far nearer to the kingdom of heaven 
than in the times when she thought 
only in terms of stock exchanges and 
markets and votes.” 


“A report from England says that the 
marriage rate has largely increased since 
the beginning of the war. A report from 
France says the same thing, with the 
added information that direct love-mak- 
ing is taking the place of the old family 
bargain system, and that the dowry, 
hitherto essential, is no longer being con- 
sidered. We do not know what sort of 
babies these marriages will produce, but 
we suspect that they will be of the com- 
mon or garden variety. We do not be- 
lieve that they will be decadent babies, 
whatever a decadent baby may be. In 
point of fact they will be “just babies.” 


The Argonaut commentator notices 
that the reports say that there is no 
obvious reason for this increase in the 
marriage rate and that the psychologists 
are puzzled. “It does not take much 
to puzzle the psychologists, poor simple 
things,” says our Argonaut interpreter, 
“for of course the reason lies plainly 
in view upon the surface.” 


“Marriage is always attractive to mas- 
culine men and feminine women. Mar- 
riage wanes in popularity when men lose 
their masculinity and women their fem- 
ininity, as was the case everywhere before 
the war, and as is still the case in neutral 
countries. Commercialism destroys the 
wholesome sex affinities. It rots them. 
It produces nations of hybrids that have 
only a nominal sex and that therefore 
have no fascination for one another. War 
accentuates sex because it employs the 
men with the things that only men can do 
and the women with the things that only 
women can do. It confronts bravery with 
tenderness, the soldier with the nurse. 
And the emphasis of opposites means their 
readier union. War gives a reality to sex 
that peace can never do. Once more the 
woman looks upon the man and perceives 
that he is in very truth a man, and not 
a mere sexless creature that thinks about 
money. And the man looks upon the 
woman and perceives that she is in very 
truth a woman and not a mere sexless 
creature that wants a vote. War is one of 
nature’s remedies against the commer- 
cialism that reduces humanity to a mo- 
notonous and sexless level. Commercial- 
ism is a disease that attacks humanity at 
regular intervals. War is the medicine 
that cures that disease, that weans man 
from his money-getting and woman from 
her sillinesses. 

“Therefore there is nothing strange in 
the fact that the modern man and the 
modern woman should show no particular 
inclination to marry each other until war 
comes along and elevates them once more 
into creatures of sex, using that word in 
its highest and not its lowest sense. They 
do not marry each other for the simple 
reason that they despise each other, and 
with good cause. They have been unsexed 
by commercialism and they are now being 
resexed by war.” i 


One of the most interesting chapters 
in H. G. Wells’ new volume “What 
is Coming? A European Forecast” 
(Macmillan) discusses “What the War 
is Doing for Women.” His conclusion 
is that “this war is accélerating rather 
than deflecting the stream of tendency, 


and is bringing us rapidly to a state of 
affairs in which women will be much 
more definitely independent of their 
sexual status, much less hampered in 
their self-development, and much. more 
nearly equal to men, than has ever been 
known before in the whole history of 
mankind.” 

The big fact is that besides the ex- 
pected traditional service in nurture 
and nursing women have more than 
made good in every conceivable occupa- 
tion which they have taken up during 
the war. They have revolutionized the 
estimate of their economic importance. 
The war, according to Mr. Wells, has 
merely brought about, with the rapidity 
of a landslide, a state of affairs for 
which the world was ripe. The world 
after the war will have to adjust itself 
to this extension of women’s employ- 
ment, and to this increase in the pro- 
portion of self-respecting, self-support- 
ing women. 

Polygamy is hardly a probability of 
the near future “even in Germany,” in 
Mr. Wells’ opinion. He does not see 
“any great possibility of a specially rich 
class capable of maintaining numerous 
wives being sustained by the impover- 
ished and indebted world of Europe. 
nor the sources from which a supply of 
women preferring to become constitu- 
ents in a polygamous constellation 
rather than self-supporting free wo- 
men, is to be derived. The tempera- 
mental dislike of intelligent women to 
polygamy is at least as strong as a 
man’s objection to polyandry.” There 
are also considerable obstacles in re- 
ligion and custom to be overcome by 
the innovating polygamist “even in 
Germany.” Moreover, an increasing 
proportion of men may cease even to 
become monogamists. Romantic ex- 
citements of war have produced a tem- 
porary rise in the British marriage 
rate, but before the war it had been 
falling slowly and the average age at 
marriage had been rising. Resumption 
of this process is quite possible, and 
it may be accelerated as a new genera- 
tion grows up to restore the balance of 
the sexes. 

Everywhere the war signifies eco- 
nomic stress that must continue long 
after the war is over. Such stress in 
modern states means fewer children. 
A marriage that does not ripen into a 
close personal friendship between two 
equals, Mr. Wells thinks, will be re- 
garded with increasing definiteness as 
an unsatisfactory marriage. “Marriage 
is likely to count for less and less as 
a state and for more and more as a per- 
sonal relationship. It is likely to be 
an affair of diminishing public and in- 
creasing private importance. People 
who marry are likely to remain, so far 
as practical ends go, more detached 
and separable. The essential link will 
be the love and affection and not the 
home.” 
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Shall Authors Join 
the Union? 


OUR main reasons were given 
for the affiliation of the Au- 
thors’ League with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor by 
the sub-committee which rec- 
ommended this step to the League. As 
enumerated in the statement of this 
committee the affiliation would: 


(1) Greatly increase the League’s abil- 
ity to correct abuses prevalent in the mo- 
tion-picture field. 

(2) Aid the League in its negotiations 
for Standardized Contracts in the pub- 
lishing, magazine and theatrical business. 

(3) Help the League in its endeavor to 
secure Universal Copyright and to put the 
United States in the International Copy- 
right League, thereby automatically secur- 
ing world-wide copyright protection for 
any matter copyrighted in America. 

(4) Aid the League in procuring other 
legislation which may be desirable to se- 
cure the rights of authors. 


This step, it was further pointed out, 
is made especially exigent by condi- 
tions prevailing in the motion-picture 
and theatrical field. “Piracy is ram- 
pant and redress uncertain, copyright 
questions are obscure and _ contract 
matters indescribably chaotic.” 


“Grave abuses in the motion-picture in- 
dustry are due in great part to the youth 
of the business, and partly to the class of 
people who have been attracted by the 
unprecedented moneyemaking possibilities 
of the films, or who have been carried up 
in spite of themselves by the phenomenal 
development of some of the big com- 
panies. In this field, it is the League’s 
most serious business to strive for better 
contract conditions and forms, to devize 
means for securing the enforcement of 
these contracts, to endeavor to secure 
more accurate and equitable methods of 
accounting and of calculating royalties and 
to attend to a score of other matters, com- 
paratively minor, but in themselves im- 
portant. 

“Next to the motion-picture business, 
conditions are worst, from the author’s 
standpoint, in the dramatic field. So far 
as the established dramatic author is con- 
cerned, it is to be conceded that at present 
he has small cause for complaint. With 
the new author, however, the case is quite 
different. Plays are frequently held by a 
manager as long as six months and then 
returned without comment. And, after a 
play has been accepted, contracts vary so 
widely, and for the most part are drawn 
so carefully in favor of the manager, that 
the new author with a success is apt to 
get little compared to the amount he 
should receive. Further, when it comes 
to making a play into a motion picture, 
the theatrical managers, pleading that the 
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motion pictures have cut into their profits, 
demand a substantial share, usually one- 
half, of the motion-picture rights; and it 
has been charged in some instances that 
managers have paid the author $500 for 
his share in the picture’s rights, which 
rights they have secretly disposed of for 
$10,000 and more. 

“Against these abuses in the motion- 
picture and theatrical business the new 
author is almost powerless, and up to the 
present the League has been able to aid 
him but little.” 





THE IMP OF THE 

Charles Marriott uses such prose as Caliban 
would have employed in telling tales of terror 
to Shakespeare’s most gracious heroine. 


IMAGINATION 


Unions and Dignity. 

HIS committee, composed of 
T Thompson Buchanan, Ellis Par- 

ker Butler, Rex Beach, George 
Barr Baker, Walter Pritchard Eaton, 
Louis Shewin, George Barr McCutch- 
eon, Ernest Poole, Frederick C. Howe, 
George Creel, and LeRoy Scott, as- 
sures the members of the Authors’ 
League that “joining the union” in- 
volves no forfeiture of the traditional 
dignity of the author. The statement 
concludes: 


“Possibly it may occur to some that 
affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labor might not be in keeping with 
their dignity as artists. 

“The signers of this report believe that 
if they as individuals have dignity, it 
comes from their work and their per- 
sonal characters. If they do not have it 
they have forfeited it because of their 
work or their personal character; and 
being affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will not harm or help their 
dignity. Your committee feels that dig- 
nity in any true meaning of the word de- 
pends upon one’s sense of self-respect; 
and that self-respect, in turn, depends very 
largely upon whether one is working un- 
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der fair conditions for fair payment. 
Since your committee believes that affilia- 
tion will help improve conditions of au- 
thorship, your committee also believes that 
it will help increase dignity of the highest 
and truest sort. 

“To sum up, your committee holds that 
the advantages of affiliation far outweigh 
the disadvantages, that the probable ben- 
efits with it will be greater than any pos- 
sible results without it. Your committee 
takes the position that a small autono- 
mous organization can command more re- 
spect and exert more influence if it be a 
part of a large league of organizations, 
than if it stands alone, without allies.” 


Has Literature Become 
a Trade? 


NSTEAD of affiliating themselves 
with a body like the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Boston Tran- 

script recommends the American writ- 
ers to form an organization along the 
lines of the French Société des Gens de 
Lettres: 


“That society looks out for contracts, 
and by combination has produced a form 
of business agreement with publishers 
which is much more favorable to the 
author than the one-sided arrangement 
which is still customary in this country. 
It protects copyright, fights lawsuits, keeps 
watch for infringements of writers’ rights, 
and does many things of that kind which 
are just as desirable for seers and dream- 
ers as for grinders and polishers, if not 
much more so. It assimilates the rights 
and privileges of the poor author—that 
is to say, the as yet unrecognized genius 
—to those of the popular romanticist or 
dramatist, and this without any derogation 
for the privileges or the rewards of the 
latter. It unites genius with thrift, and 
vision with protection. But it is a society 
which stands on its own bottom. It does 
not classify People of Letters otherwise 
than as people of letters. Its example is 
good enough to be followed by the au- 
thors of America.” 


The N. Y. Tribune rather pessimis- 
tically recommends the affiliation plan 
on the ground that literature in our 
day has become more a “trade” than 
an individualized “art.” Perhaps those 
very members of the Authors’ League 
who threaten to secede, however, if 
the affiliation is effected, may be the 
most thoro journeymen and day-work- 
ers in the field of letters. The Tribune 
explains the economic position of lit- 
erature to-day: 


“For the greater part, the objection 
to trade-unionism in literature, on the 
ground that art is too individual a mat- 
ter to be unionized, is beside the point. 
If this were an age of Goethes and Sam- 
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uel Johnsons, such an objection might 
hold, but then it would hardly be neces- 
sary. But this is a mechanical age. It is 
not the age of the artist, but of the ar- 
tisan and the engineer. Few people will 
deny to-day that it is to the advantage of 
the average mechanic to belong to a trade- 
union. When literature is a ‘trade’ the 
logical thing to do is to join the union. 
The only wonder is that those writers 
who manufacture fiction and drama with 
hammer and saw, who turn out their an- 
nual product of ready-made ideas con- 
structed according to prevailing patterns, 
have not long since discovered their true 
calling and allied themselves with the 
building trades.” 


Charles Marriott’s Brilliant 
New Novel. 


HARLES MARRIOTT first re- 

vealed himself as a. novelist of 

exceptional power in 1901, when 
he published “The Column.” That he 
is not better known in America, despite 
the talent displayed in his subsequent 
novels—“The House on the Sands,” 
“The Intruding Angel,” “Now!” and 
his most recent book “Davenport” 
(Lane)—may be due to the fact that 
he has not concentrated upon the pro- 
duction of fiction, but has also prac- 
ticed chemistry and photography, jour- 
nalism and art criticism. Like the late 
Henry James, he has always written to 
please himself, and, as the Boston 
Transcript further informs us, “to 
satisfy those readers who look into his 
novels for a commentary upon man- 
kind and its ways. He never fails to 
tell a story, but at the same time he 
tells something more than a story. He 
causes us to see into the souls of hu- 
man beings and into the heart of life.” 
The N. Y. Tribune acclaims “Daven- 
port” a brilliant literary tour de force. 
Dealing with a mysterious psychic 
world, “its supreme merit lies in the 
impression it makes of reality, in the 
growing conviction it conveys to the 
reader. The planchette plays its part, 
the double personality has the power of 
materialization, at least to the common- 
sense young woman who loves Harry. 
. . . Even skeptics and materialists will 
find it worth their while as a brilliant 
literary tour de force.” The discrimi- 
nating James L. Ford of the N. Y. 
Herald likewise finds Mr. Marriott’s 
new novel thoroly engrossing. He in- 
terprets the theme: 


“Mr. Marriott is a wonder worker with 
the pen. He has filled his book with 
good people, mostly clever, and he has 
unfolded his story with rare artistic skill. 
He has lived in his book. He has made 
to glow in these pages the old question 
of widely different personality in one 
mind, but he gives a realism to it that 
makes one almost believe that it is the 
first time it has been treated in printed 
page. The thought that comes to the sur- 
face again and again in following the his- 
tory of young Harry Belsire is how any 
English author, with his country plunged 
in a war for very existence, with its hor- 


MARJORIE PATTERSON 


rors shown on every side and invading 
every particle of life in the kingdom, could 
have so lost himself in this work as he 
clearly has done. We all live two lives. 
One is the life of which we say nothing— 
our thoughts, our vices, our resistance to 
temptation, our yielding to the tempter, 
our virtues of which no one cares to speak 
—the little acts of kindness and help that 
one never advertizes—unkindly or elevat- 
ing thoughts to which expression is never 
given. The other is the life that the world 
sees. Here in this work is given expres- 
sion to the subconscious life, or the un 
conscious life if you will, in a fascinating 
way, which works oui in a grad finale 
tremendously. It might be called the ex 
position of the substratum of soul in a 
man. 

“It is all done with a cleverness of 
touch, an exposition of lovable and fas- 
cinating characters, a subtlety of finish, in 











THE EXUBERANT SOUTHERN 
ARISTOCRAT 


Miss Marjorie Patterson is descended from 
the famous Baltimore family involved in the 
romance of the passionate young brother of Na 
poleon. Her histrionic career has run parallel 
with a literary success. 


which English authors have excelled us 
since the days of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and it is written in the year of Britain’s 
greatest peril. It is a fine piece of art, 
but a story to amuse and entertain rather 
than to uplift; and that is where Mr. Mar- 
riott has shown himself such a literary 
marvel in this book. There are two sides 
to the man who wrote ‘Davenport’—one 
is the side which must have lived and 
suffered anxiety at the fireside; the other 
is the man who for mere relief lost him- 
self in the telling of this story. Charles 
Marriott, himself a photographer in early 
life as his hero was, is himself a Harry 
Belsire.” 


Versatile Marjorie Patterson 
—Actress, Mime, Novelist. 


ESPITE her very tangible success 
on the British stage and her hit 
as a “mime” in the French pan- 
tomime “L’Enfant prodigue” recently 
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produced at the Kingsway Theater in 
London (and soon to be reenacted in 
this country under the auspices of Mr. 
Winthrop Ames), Miss Marjorie Pat- 
terson recently confessed in the London 
Tit-Bits that she preferred “literary 
work” to the stage. For some occult 
reason, the novels of this Baltimore gir] 
have not aroused the enthusiasm Amer- 
icans surely ought to express for the 
versatility ana energy in such diverse 
fields as acting, playwrighting and story- 
telling, which this patriotic daughter of 
the South has displayed. ‘Fortunata” 
appeared several years ago, published 
on this side of the water by Harpers, 
while Miss Patterson’s latest novel, 
“The Dust of the Road,” is published 
by Henry Holt. The late Acton Dawes 
praised this novel in the columns of the 
N. Y. Evening Sun as “a theatrical 
novel which really deals fairly with the 
stage at large.” He also pointed out 
“its buoyancy, the high spirits and good 
nature which ripple through its pages 
and the distinct charm and originality 
with which the young novelist has 
painted all her pen _ pictures. 7 
“The whole book is written so breezily 
and with so much wit and kindhearted- 
ness that not even those actors and 
actresses who can easily identify them- 
selves among the characters of the 
book would have any real cause for 
resentment.” Miss Patterson’s Amer- 
ican heroine chooses as her stage name 
“Ethgrete.” explaining: “I made it up 
myself. It means ‘Get there’ with the 
letters changed about. . . . I'll remem- 
ber my name means ‘Get there.’ It will 
brace me up. It sounds lucky to me.” 
Of course the American does get “get 
there,” just as Marjorie Patterson has. 
with her versatility and spontaneity 
and keen American observation. For 
example: she describes the hat of the 
desperately wicked Miss Mondragonie 
an actress: “Mondragonie smiled a wel- 
come from under the brim of an out- 
rageous hat, a sort of plateau where a 
molting bird was striving to hatch a 
bunch of cherries.” And brought face 
to face with one of Britain’s most bril- 
liant dramatists, she reports him as 
“looking positively diseased with intel- 
ligence.” Miss Patterson’s play “Pan 
in Ambush” was produced with some 
success in England. Her next novel 
“A Woman’s Man” is soon to appear, 
we learn. 


Mr. Moore Proclaims “the 
Dusk of the Gods.” 


RT is dead. There is no more art 
A being produced, and it is as plain 
as a sign-post that we have en- 

tered a period as barren of Painting, 
Literature and Music as were the Dark 
Ages. This is the cheerful outlook of 
George Moore, as reported by John 
Lloyd Balderston in the Atlantic 
Monthly. The reason for this death 
may be summed up in one word, ac- 
cording to Mr. Moore, as reported by 
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Mr. Balderston. That one word is lo- 
comotion. We quote Mr. Balderston’s 
quotation : 


“The steamboat and the railroad de- 
bauched the Muse and she died strangled 
in telegraph wires; the telephone chants 
her requiem. I cannot repeat too often 
that the masterpieces of Art are produced 
by segregation. The result of universal 
travel, universal exchange of ideas through 
the transportation everywhere of pictures, 
books, and musical scores, is the growth 
of the illusion that one way of imitating 
Nature is better than another, and in 
painting the way selected at the moment 
is the Boulevard Montparnasse way. In 
mathematics two and two do make four 
and it is wrong to say that they make 
five; but in Art there is no right and 
wrong. Art cannot be taught, but we 
may learn, which is not quite the same 
thing; nor can Art be encouraged or re- 
pressed. To spend money on art schools 
and museums is absurd, and, when public 
funds are used, an outrage on the tax- 
payers. 

“If it were only possible to suppress 
all art schools what an inestimable benefit 
would be conferred upon Art! The mo- 
ment you set up a museum, whatever art 
there is in the locality is ruined at once. 
The Persians made the finest carpets in 
the world, but they simply worked away 
at a family industry and never dreamed 
they were creating art; and if any one 
should desire to destroy the beautiful car- 
pet-weaving of Persia, he can do so by 
setting up school, to teach the Persians 
design, unless indeed this has already 
been accomplished by the introduction of 
machinery. Since there is no wrong or 
right way in Art, how pitiful are these 
young people from Japan and Paraeuay 
and the United States who go to Paris 
and walk up and down the Boulevard 
Montparnasse and learn to paint like the 
French: especially since painting is dead 
in Paris—as dead as sculpture in Athens. 
People might as well go to Athens to 
learn sculpture becauge Phidias worked 
there, as go to Paris to paint because 
great artists once painted in Paris. - All 
they study is the commercial art produced 
for purposes of exportation, which is in 
every way inferior to photography. It is 
impossible to tell an American from an 
English photograph—and who would now 
undertake to decide whether a picture was 
painted in Lima or in Christiania?” 


How Civilization 
Kills Art. 


EORGE MOORE explained that 

the genesis of the great artistic 

movements of the world shows 
us that what is important in art is not 
knowledge, but ignorance. If original 
vision is to be attained we must have 
“segregation.” Since the discovery of 
locomotion, which he admits is only 
another word for civilization, civiliza- 
tion’s weapons against ignorance—and 
that beautiful child of ignorance, Art 
—have been increased. Yet Mr. Moore 
pointed out that his vision was not 
“entirely hopeless.” Art will come 
again after an interval of many cen- 
turies. “The coal mines of the earth 
will be worked out in a hundred years, 








more or less, and then locomotion will 
stop, all modern civilization will come 
to an end, and, who knows, men may go 
back to bows and arrows. I would like 
to live until that happens, and see the 
beginnings of Art, for there will be 
rude strivings in the right direction in 
the first generation after communica- 
tion between communities ceases and 
segregation is restored.” When Mr. 
Balderston suggested that some people 
might call him an old fogy, a Victorian 
incapable of appreciating the triumphs 
of Cubism, or Vorticism, or even the 
art of the motion picture, Mr. Moore 
still smiled but cried impatiently: 


“‘People who use the name of Art in 
conjunction with any.form of photography 
have no conception of the nature of Art. 
Art cannot be a mechanism, because a 
mechanism cannot read Man’s own feeling 
into Nature. As for the drab schools of 
brushmen you mention, they are not a 
subject for art criticism, since all Art is 
an attempt to represent Nature, and they 
seek to imitate not Nature but ideas. 
Their achievements are notable, but they 
belong not to Art but to pathology.’ 

“‘And how,’ I asked, ‘do you answer 
in advance the other criticism which I 
have anticipated ?’ 

“There was silence for some little 
time, and then Mr. Moore said with a 
smile: 

“‘Am I then so old? There is no an- 
swer to be made to what you have said. 
And there is no answer to be made to 
my thesis. Art was born in parochialism 
and cosmopolitanism has killed it. The 
life of Art depends on the discovery of 
new ways of seeing Nature, on fresh 
vision, new formule. Every formula man 
has discovered for the interpretation of 
Nature tells something more than any 
other formula. The Japanese vision con- 
tains more than exists in Constable, tho 
not all that Constable saw; and in Manet 
there are truths that the Japanese vision, 
and that of Constable, did not perceive. 
But as has been shown in our talk, the 
opportunity for a new formula no longer 
exists. Locomotion has brought Art to a 
full stop. Art, until bows and arrows 
come again, is extinct. I have been think- 
ing for years about what I have told you 
to-day. I do not know why I have never 
written it.” 


Too Much New York in 
he American Novel. 


t 
MERICAN novelists who place 
A the scene of all their novels in 
New York City may well heed 

the protest printed in the Kansas City 
Star, which suggests that the popular 
novelists and storytellers are creating 
a conventionalized metropolis, and that 
they are lacking in perspective concern- 
ing the rest of the continent. “Only 
one out of every hundred thousand 
characters stops to consider that be- 
yond New York lies Chicago, St. Louis 
and a few pink States upon the map.” 
Further absurdities concerning the lim- 
ited outlook of the novelists of New 
York life are concretely enumerated: 


“In fiction 450,127 New Yorkers have 








cottages in Newport. One hundred and 
cighty-one thousand six hundred and fifty- 
one characters have been members of the 
New York Four Hundred, while 575 he- 
roines have been leaders of the set. One 
million four hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand six hundred anc eight-two 
chorus girls in books have discarded 
tights and fluffy skirts and married rich 
New Yorkers’ sons, and pranced about 
thereafter in silks and satins, when not 
suing for alimony or wilted affection. 
Two million people sit around shining 
mahogany tables each night at a dinner, 
showing that’ our ancestors must have 
had a Grand Rapids plant of no mean 
ability turning out heirlooms; and as for 
Orientals—all Persia, Arabia, Turkey, 
Turkestan and every other stan—Germany, 
Belgium, Iceland, Finland and Greenland 
must have been making rugs since Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. At least one million 
girls go out of the East, the West, the 
North and South to New York each year 
to enter the chorus and rise rapidly to the 
limousine stage, or sink to the hall bed- 
room (seventy-five million of these rooms 
there are in the city of New York) to 
heat cocoa over a gas flame, to be rescued 
by a Gibfishy on page 250, to live there- 
after in the book among wicker furniture, 
or loll about on bepillowed divans.” 


A New Estimate of 
Poe’s Masterpieces. 


“J ‘HE greater part of the material 
T collected in the five-volume edi- 

tion of the works of Edgar Allan 
Poe is rubbish, a reviewer in the Lon- 
don Times condescends to inform us. 
Poe’s is the strangest of all modern 
literary reputation; yet in spite of the 
preponderance of rubbish in his work, 
the London reviewer concedes, the 
American poet deserves his fame. Yet 
not for these stories and poems which 
have established Poe’s reputation in 
America. The Times reviewer—it has 
been suggested that this authority may 
be an Oxford don—thus presents his 
estimate of the best of Poe: 


“We once remarked to an American 
professor of literature that Poe’s reputa- 
tion as a poet rested on about six poems. 
‘You mean,’ he answered, ‘The Raven,’ 
‘The Bells,” ‘Ulalume,’ ‘Annabel Lee’? 
And we had to say as politely as possible 
that we meant none of these. Poe aroused 
wonder by an article in which he de- 
scribed how he wrote ‘The Raven.’ There 
is nothing wonderful about it. It is just 
how one would expect ‘The Raven’ to be 
written; but if Poe had written any of 
his poems in that manner it would have 
been wonderful indeed. We wonder 
whether he himself saw the difference be- 
tween his bad and his good, between ‘The 
Raven’ and ‘The Sleeper.’ Most of his 
admirers have not; and the strange thing 
is that a man should be famous for what 
he wrote badly while what he wrote well 
is little known. It is almost the same 
with his prose. Most people have read 
‘The Black Cat’? anc ‘The Pit and the 
Pendulum’; not many ‘The MS. in a 
Glass Bottle,’ and fewer still ‘The Power 
of Words.’ Yet ‘The Power of Words’ 
is worth all his famous stories, including 
even ‘The Gold Bug,’ or ‘The Mystery 
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of Marie Roget.’ It is, in fact, one of 
the most wonderful pieces of prose in the 
English language, both for manner and 
for matter. De Quincey never wrote any- 
thing so good; and, if it were the first 
thing of Poe’s one had ever read, one 
would rush to the rest of his work ex- 
pecting to find a prose master of the 
highest rank. But one would be disap- 
pointed with nine-tenths of it; and even 
the other tenth would not fulfil that 
promise.” 


How many of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
American admirers, we wonder, have 
read or, having read, remember either 
“The Sleeper” or “The Power of 


SASCHA SCHNEIDER 


Words”? How many, when they have 
read them, will agree with the London 
reviewer? He characterizes “The 
Sleeper” as magical. 


“Poe can construct a poem now and 
again as he constructs his detective 
stories, letting us more and more into 
the secret with each word; but into these 
few poems he puts the whole of his pow- 
ers as he never does in his stories, and 
he puts them all into that little prose 
piece ‘The Power of Words,’ where there 
is implied a whole philosophy, the phi- 
losophy of one for whom Heaven itself 
is full of desire and the passion for in 
finity ; for whom it is passion rather than 
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delight, since passion alone in this world 
had value for him. There the spirits are 
blessed because they see what their pas- 
sions have created and how they are not 
mere waste upon the meaningless air of 
the world 

“And so we feel when we read it that 
the life of Poe was not waste—there was 
a power in his words, and he can say 
like his blessed spirit 


‘This wild star—it is now three centuries 
since, with clasped hands, and with streaming 
eyes, at the feet of my belov I spoke it 
with a few passionate sentences—int birt 
Its brilliant flowers are the dearest of a 
fulfilled dreams, and its raging vulcanoes ar 
the passions of the most turbulent and un 
hallowed of hearts.’ ” 


SASCHA SCHNEIDER’S TERRIFYING VISIONS OF 


NLY an artist of the most 
penetrating imagination and 
complete command of tech- 
nique, writes Dr. Ludwig 
Volkmann in his introduction 
to Alexander Schneider’s “Krieger- 
gestalten und Todesgewalten” (Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, Leipzig and Berlin), 
could present an imaginative vision 
of modern warfare, its heights and 
its depths, its monstrosities as well as 
its exaltations. This series of virile 
drawings depicting the great German 
artist’s emotional reaction is heralded 





MODERN WARFARE 


as a distinct departure from traditional 
war art and illustration. Alexander 
(Sascha) Schneider does not present 
the usual objective representations of 
warfare and battle; nor does he indulge 
in the usual graphic illustrations. He 
does not revel in any of the “cheap tra- 
ditional allegories,” to quote Dr. Volk- 
mann. “He presents us neither the 
soldiers in their field-gray, nor any ab- 
stract interpretations of the world 
struggle which is now occupying our 
minds. He presents, rather, the direct 
formulated expressions of those con- 


MIGHT AND SUPER-MIGHT 


Never has the contrast between the angel in man’s nature and the 
demon of the world been presented in effects of line so suggestive 
of the eternal conflict, according to German critics. 


of the tempered steel 


vulsive emotions which animate us 
when aroused by the mighty 
struggle, as they crystallize themselves 
in the artist’s mind and eye, so that 
they reappear to us singularly deepened 
and intensified, if we are able to fuse 
them sympathetically with our own 
emotional experience.” 

Alexander Schneider, in a word, de- 
picts in his unique masculine manner 
not modern warfare itself but the 
emotions aroused by modern warfare 
the monstrous, dreadful, nightmarish, 
bloodshot visions which spring up side 


world 





ARMS AND THE ARM 


The cunning of the artist has given the sword so organic a unity 
with the bearer that he seems to flourish a part of himself, to be made 


itself 





IS THIS THE SPIRIT OF 


: Sascha Schneider recalls the fact that in the Great War are fight- 
ing “Senegal negroes and Ghurkas who are accustomed to swing the 
heads. of their victims as trophies.” 


by side with those of the highest exalta- 
tion and most radiant confidence. He 
pictures the heaven and hell created by 
war—the magnificent expression of hu- 
man power and beauty and the sinister 
and sadistic forces of destruction and 
evil. Few modern artists, writes Dr. 
Volkmann, have begn so fitted techni- 
cally to achieve this vision. He acclaims 
Alexander Schneider as the creator of 
a new art, a synthesis, as it were, of 
sculpture (in which field Schneider had 
already won renown in Germany), of 
painting and of drawing. Schneider 
has realized an art foreseen by Max 
Klinger, whom Dr. Volkmann quotes: 

“To feel all that he sees, to give us all 
that he feels, this is the real mission of 
the artist. Why, then, should he seek to 


MODERN 
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WARFARE? 
the human race. 


suppress those mighty impressions which 
the seamy side of life presents? Out of 
this tremendous contrast between the 
beauty that is sought, seen and felt on 
the one hand, and the copiousness of life 
which is constantly calling out to him on 
the other, inevitably spring up, before the 
poet, the composer and the artist, pictures 
created out of sheer emotion. If these 
pictures are not to be lost, we must have 
an art which will supplement both paint- 
ing and sculpture, an art in which plastic 
balance does not intervene betweer the 
emotional image and the spectator, as it 
must in sculpture and painting. This art 
is the art of drawing.” 


And in this new art of depicting emo- 
tions Sascha Schneider is one of the 
great modern masters. If some of his 
strongly emotional visions are too grue- 











INDOMITABLE 


Along with its horrors, modern warfare for the German artist 
arouses visions of the mast indomitable courage and vigor attained by 





some, we are warned, if along with the 
nude and radiant beauty of the young 
warrior he presents also the cruel spec- 
ter of War, the confusion of Chaos, the 
terrible Fury of battle, please remem- 
ber, says Dr. Volkmann, that modern 
warfare is carried out with the aid 
of mines, foul-smelling, poisonous, 
asphyxiating gases, and is participated 
in by “Senegal negroes and Ghurkhas 
who are accustomed to swing the heads 
of their victims as trophies... .” 
Schneider, unlike most of the artists of 
the great war, has not introduced into 
his drawings that strongly nationalistic 
and partisan view which depicts all the 
evils as emanating solely from the 
enemy. Pacifist and militarist may 
both be impressed by this art. 


THE HIGHEST FLIGHT OF OSCAR WILDE’S 


UT of the depths of his dis- 
grace and ‘the tortures he un- 
derwent in an English prison, 
Oscar Wilde created what 
many consider the greatest 

ballad in the English language. “The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol” is one of the 
noblest poems in any language. In the 


PERVERSE GENIUS 


opinion of one of Wilde’s staunchest 
friends, Frank Harris, the highest flight 
of Wilde’s genius is seen in this product 
of his prison experience. Mr. Harris’s 
illuminating biography of Wilde in two 


volumes,* which, owing to the frank- 


* Oscar WILpE: His Lire anp CONFESSIONS. 
By Frank Harris. Published by the author, 3 
Washington Square, New York. 





ness of its revelations, the author him- 
self has been forced to publish in this 
country, presents a new and interesting 
account of the circumstances under 
which Wilde created the ballad. Mr. 
Harris writes: 


“*The Ballad of Reading Gaol’ belongs 
to this summer of 1897. A fortunate con- 
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juncture of circumstances—the prison dis- 
cipline excluding all sense-indulgence, the 
kindness shown him towards the end of 
his imprisonment and, of course, the de- 
light of freedom—gave him perfect phys- 
ical health and hope and joy in work, 
and so Oscar was enabled for a few 
brief months to do better than his best. 
He assured me, and I believe, that the 
conception of ‘The Ballad’ came to him 
in prison and was due to the alleviation 
of his punishment and the permission ac- 
corded to him to write and read freely— 
a divine fruit born directly of his pity 
for others and the pity others felt for 
him. 

“*The Ballad of Reading Gaol’ was 
published in January, 1898, under the sig- 
nature of C. 3. 3., Oscar’s number in 
prison. In a few weeks it ran through 
dozens of editions in England and Amer- 
ica and translations appeared in almost 
every European language, which is proof 
not so much of the excellence of the poem 
as the great place the author held in the 
curiosity of men. The enthusiasm with 
which it was accepted in England was 
astounding. One reviewer compared it 
with the best. of Sophocles; another said 
that ‘Nothing like it has appeared in our 
time. No word of criticism was heard: 
the most. cautious called it a ‘simple 
poignant ballad . . . one of the greatest 
in the English language.’ This praise is 
assuredly not too generous. Yet even.this 
was due to a revulsion of feeling in re- 
gard to Oscar himself rather than to any 
understanding of the greatness of his 
work. The best public felt that he had 
been dreadfully overpunished and made 
a scapegoat for worse offenders, and was 
glad to have the opportunity of repairing 
its own fault by overemphasizing Oscar’s 
repentance, and overpraising, as it imag- 
ined, the first fruits of the converted sin- 
ner.” 


“The Ballad of Reading Gaol,” says 
Mr. Harris, even tho we come to realize 
that certain qualities in it are borrowed 
and after all necessary qualifications 
are made, “will stand as a great and 
splendid achievement.” Shortly before 
“The Ballad” was written, we are told, 
“A Shropshire Lad,” by A. E. Hous- 
man, was published. Reginald Turner 
sent Wilde a copy of Housman’s book 
and one poem in particular made a deep 
impression on him. It is said that his 
actual model for “The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol” was “The Dream of Eugene 
Aram” with “The Ancient Mariner” 
thrown in on technical grounds; “but I 
believe,” says Harris, “that Wilde owed 
most of his inspiration to ‘A Shropshire 
Lad!” 

Mr. Harris quotes some of Hous- 
man’s .verses which most closely sug- 
gest comparison with Wilde’s ballad: 


On moonlit heath and lonesome bank 
The sheep beside me graze; 

And yon the gallows used to clank 
Fast by the four cross ways. 


A careless shepherd once would keep 
The flocks by moonlight there,* 

And high amongst the glimmering sheep 
The dead men stood on air. 








* Hanging in chains was called keeping sheep 
by moonlight. 


WILDE’S GREATEST FALL 


They hang us now in Shrewsbury jail: 
The whistles blow forlorn, 

And trains all night groan on the rail 
To men that die at morn. 


There sleeps in Shrewsbury jail to-night, 
Or wakes, as may betide, 

A better lad, if things went right, 
Than most that sleep outside. 


And naked to the hangman's noose 
The morning clocks will ring 

A neck God made for other use 
Than strangling in a string. 


And sharp the link of life will snap, 
And dead on air will stand 

Heels that held up as straight a chap 
As treads upon the dand. 


So here [ll watch the night and wait 
To see the morning shine 

When he will hear the stroke of eight 
And not the stroke of nine; 


And wish my friend as sound a sleep 
As lads I did net know, 

That shepherded the moonlit sheep 
A hundred years ago. 


There are better things in Wilde’s 
ballad, Mr. Harris thinks, than those 
that were inspired by Housman, and 
there is in some of Wilde’s lines a dis- 
tinction of thought hardly reached by 
Housman. “There are verses, too, 
wrung from the heart which have a 
diviner influence than any product of 
the intellect.” 

In the sorry, horrible later days, 
Mr. Harris spoke to Wilde about his 
supreme poem, assuming that his prison 
experiences must have helped him to 
realize the suffering of the condemned 
soldier and certainly lent passion to his 
verse. But Wilde would not hear of it. 


““Oh, no, Frank,’ he cried, ‘never; my 
experiences in prison were too horrible, 
too painful to be used. I simply blotted 
them out altogether and refused to recall 
them,’ 

“*What about the verse?’ I asked: 


We sewed the sacks, we broke the stones, 
Je turned the dusty dr .l: 
We banged the tins, and bawled the hymns, 
And sweated on the mill: 
And in the heart of every man 
Terror was lying still. 


“‘Characteristic details, Frank, merely 
the decor of prison life, not its reality; 
that no one could paint, not even Dante, 
who had to turn away his eyes from 
lesser suffering,.’” 


As an example of the repulsion with 
which Oscar Wilde’s name and work 
were regarded, Frank Harris asserts 
that, even after he had paid the pen- 
alty for his crime, the publisher and 
editor, alike in England and America, 
put anything but a high price on his 
best work. “They would have bought 
a play readily enough because they 
would have known that it would make 
them money; but a ballad from his pen 
nobody seemed to want. The highest 
price offered in America for ‘The Bal- 
lad of Reading Gaol’ was one hundred 
dollars. Oscar found difficulty in get- 
ting even £20 for the English rights 
from the friend who published it; yet 
it has sold since by hundreds of thou- 
sands and is certain always.to sell.” 

Harris puts his finger on the very 
stanza in the Ballad that in his opinion 
marks the pinnacle of spiritual expres- 
sion attained by Wilde. It is this: 
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“And with tears of blood he cleansed the 
hand, 
The hand that held the steel 
For only blood can wipe out blood, 
(And only tears can heal 
And the crimson stain that was of Cain 
Became Christ's snow-white seal.” 


“This,” says Harris, “is the highest 
height Oscar Wilde ever reached, and 
alas! he only trod the summit for a 
moment. But, as he says himself 
‘One has perhaps to go to prison to 
understand that. And, if so, it may be 
worth while going to prison. He was 
by nafure a pagan who for a few 
months became a Christian; but to live 
as a lover of Jesus was impossible to 
this ‘Greek born out of due time’ and 
he never even dreamed of a reconciling 
synthesis.” “The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol,” concludes Mr. Harris, “is Oscar 
Wilde’s only original poem. But it is 
one that will live as long as the lan- 
guage.” 

But the spiritual height attained in 
“The Ballad” and in “De Profundis” 
was Wilde’s only for a brief moment. 
We read that he returned to the old 
“pagan” standpoint. “He had learnt 
the meaning of suffering and pity, had 
sensed their value; he had turned his 
back upon them all, it is true, but he 
could not return to pagan careless- 
ness and the light-hearted enjoyment 
of pleasure... . The old doctrine of 
original sin, we now call reversion to 
type.” Oscar Wilde reverted to type. 
Yet his supreme flight was not entirely 
lost : 


“It must be inferred perhaps that the 
cld pagan Greek in him was stronger 
than the Christian virtues which had 
been called into being by the discipline 
and suffering of prison. Little by little, 
as he began to live his old life again, the 
lessons learned in prison seemed to drop 
from him and be forgotten. But in real- 
ity the high thoughts he had lived with, 
were not lost; his lips had been touched 
by the divine fire; his eyes had seen the 
world-wonder of sympathy, pity and love 
and, strangely enough, this higher vision 
helped to shake his individuality from 
its center, and thus destroyed his power 
of work and completed his soul-ruin. 
Oscar’s second fall—this time from a 
height—was fatal and made writing im- 
possible to him. It is all clear enough 
now in retrospect, tho I did not under- 
stand it at the time. He threw off 
the Christicn attitude, but afterwards 
had ‘o recognize ... t ‘De Profundis’ and 
‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol’ were deeper 
and better work than any of his earlier 
writings. He resumed the pagan posi- 
tion; outwardly and for the time being 
he was the old Oscar again, with his 
Greek love of beauty and hatred of dis- 
ease, deformity and ugliness, and when- 
ever he met a kindred spirit, he abso- 
lutely revelled in gay paradoxes and 
brilliant flashes of humor. But he was 
at war with himself, like Milton’s Satan 
always conscious of his fall, always re- 
gretful of his lost estate and by reason 
of this division of spirit unable to write.” 





T is not often that a poet’s body 
lies in state, in any country. It is 
an especially unusual honor in this 
country. For six hours the body of 
James Whitcomb Riley lay in the 

State Capitol at Indianapolis while 
thousands passed the bier to pay a 
last silent tribute. The event indicates 
one poet’s wide popularity and it is an 
event that may well be noticed, so the 
N. Y. Evening Sun remarks, by “those 
who have held the rhyming brotherhood 
a little below the rank of the ward 
politician or an aviator.” 

Yet, despite the unique character of 
James Whitcomb Riley’s popularity, as 
indicated in the mass of editorial trib- 
utes to his genius, the patronizing tone 
is not completely absent from the eulo- 
gies. Perhaps this fact is merely a 
new evidence of the age-old conflict 
between academic judgment and popu- 
lar taste. The shortcomings of Riley’s 
achievement have been most concretely 
and fairly stated in an editorial in the 
N. Y. Tribune. Edgar Lee Masters’s 
“Spoon River Anthology” affords the 
writer a. basis of contrast: 


“The contrast lies in outlook, not in 
any limitations of time or place. The 
weakness of Riley was and is a prime 
weakness of American thought. He wrote 
not the truth of life but a partial, sweet- 
ened version of it, suffuzed with easy, con- 
ventional emotion. Such things as doubt, 
ugliness and sin not only have scant place 
in such writing, even by way of artistic 
contrast; they have no share in the mold- 
ing of the goodness which is upheld be- 
fore us. The cheerful ending in novels 
and on the stage, the whole school of 
sentimental fiction in our magazines, are 
part of the same national tendency. 

“It is not a gloomy, pessimistic or dec- 
adent art that we need by way of cor- 
rective. It is the truth—that alone makes 
any people free. The fine, noble things 
that Riley wrote of would have been far 
finer, far nobler, had they touched life 
and reality rather than conventionalized 
tear-ducts. Whether the tragedies of 
Spoon River can claim any share of im- 
morality and wherever they are to be 
ranked, they at least. seek to turn our 
faces in the right direction. Therein lie 
their strength and prophecy for America.” 


To the Providence Evening Bulletin 
it seems to be an easy thing to 
make derogatory comparisons of Ri- 
ley’s work, “with the formless, philo- 
sophical effusions of the Spoon River 
school,” and to say that he wrote but 
a partial, sweetened version of the 
truth of life, that touched only the 
“conventionalized tear-ducts’; but the 
fact remains, it insists, that Riley was 
a true poet, the cleanness and sweet- 
ness and humor of whose work have 
been a wholesome influence scarcely to 
be measured. That influence, it thinks, 
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ESTIMATES OF THE GENIUS OF “THE POET OF 


AMERICA’S YOUTH” 


“outweighs and will long outlive the 
effects of the best dozen exponents of 
the so-called ‘free verse’ that has 
usurped the place of genuine poetry in 
the fashionable verse of the day.” 

The Springfield Republican reminds 
those critics who doubt Riley’s poetic 
powers because of his immense popular 
appeal, that in the essential things 
James Whitcomb Riley’s own aim was 
identical with that of the so-called 
“new” poetry. 


“He felt no temptation to vers libre, 
of which Tupper’s ‘Proverbial Philosophy’ 
may have given him a surfeit, and he 
loved, and knew that his public loved, 
the smooth flow of verse and the satis- 
faction of the answering rhyme. But in 
getting rid of all that might stand be- 
tween the average reader and the pleasure 
which the sharing of a poetic feeling can 
give, he was at one with the new school. 
He sacrificed style whenever style might 
be a stumbling-block, he jettisoned the 
baggage of conventional literary illusions 
which the common folk could not under- 
stand, and above all he put the foremost 
stress on ‘human interest.’ 

“In his work there are ho poetic airs 
and graces, and & native modesty rein- 
forced by a wholesome contact with aver- 
age people kept him to a modest level 
where he and they were comfortable to- 
gether. If not an elemental he was an 
elementary poet, and the world has need 
of many such, tho there are few so fine 
and so lovable as Riley. With more am- 
bition and more literary training he might 
have done bigger things, but perhaps not 
the thing he was so obviously and so 
admirably fitted to do.” 


Riley was a rebel and a pioneer in 
his own fashion, if we may believe 
one of his champions who writes in 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. He 
broke the tradition of the “Boston 
school,” that cult which patronized 
Whitman and took Bret Harte lightly. 


“James Whitcomb Riley was one of 
those who broke the tradition. Like 
Whitman he had no cultured surround- 
ings—the wandering sign-painter and 
minstrel had none of the college man’s 
viewpoint which was distinctive of the 
Concord atmosphere. But right here it 
is amusing to note that the poet of the 
soil in his waning years got the notion 
that his fame would rest upon his ‘pure 
English’ verse and not on his dialect 
poetry; so deep-seated is the academic 
superstition. Robert Burns had the same 
idea about his solemn English verse.” 


Riley was a sort of modern trouba- 
dour, declares the Charleston News 
and Courier, a latter-day example of 
those humble bards who went about 
among the people and won their hearts 
not with noble poetry but with appeal- 
ing song. “He was a parish priest,” 
says the Hartford Times, “a country 
parson, ministering to simple needs, 








tending a small flock, working in a 
restricted field, and yet plying his 
humble task with a quaintness and 
charm that captivated all, no matter 
how highly sophisticated.” Perhaps 
Riley proves again that greatness re- 
sides in simplicity and intimacy. This 
is the thought suggested by the Kansas 
City Star: 


“The formalists have not yet got to 
Riley. Perhaps they will not for some 
centuries yet, especially if they have first 
to dispose of Whitman, and so the In- 
diana poet will live for many more gene- 
rations of American children. He was 
young when the West was young. Neither 
knew that in older communities poetry 
had become as artificial as life. The West 
may have come to know it later, but 
Riley never did. He continued to sing 
the Indiana of his youth, the Indiana of 
simple, rural days, of the country school- 
house, the farmyard, the husking and 
harvesting, the holiday merrymaking, the 
going to bed in the dark, the boyhood 
tasks and pleasures, the homely joys, the 
griefs of simple hearts, of all the life 
that centers around a new soil and a 
pioneer population. 

‘“That is always the oldest and best 
poetry. It lives by the fireside when the 
newer structures molder in the library. 
James Whitcomb Riley was perhaps the 
last of these truly American poets, in 
that he was the last to whom clung the 
original flavor of America’s pioneer woods 
and fields. That he was a children’s poet 
is only half true. He was the poet of a 
new country, where all are children. Until 
they grow up as Europe grew up and 
turned to imitating Latin forms Riley will 
live as the poet of America’s youth.” 


The poetical critic of the Boston 
Transcript, William Stanley Braith- 
waite, admits the great debt American 
poetry owes to the Indiana poet whose 
literary origin was so humble. Mr. 
Braithwaite writes: 


“In our day of broken idols and broken 
forms of expression, between the war- 
ring and clashing of poetic opinions, we 
have lost sight of the fact that there is 
such a thing as a national character, and 
that just as surely as it exists there is 
an art to express and to embody it. 
There were in the middle of the last cen- 
tury finer American poets than Longfel- 
low, but there were none so deeply, so 
passionately and truly a people’s poet as 
he was. He was this because of his un- 
derstanding and sympathy, and above all 
because he desired no finer inspiration 
for his poems than their sentiments and 
emotions, their common joys and _ sor- 
rows. James Whitcomb Riley inherited 
Longfellow’s place in the affection and 
understanding of our century and gene- 
ration. He was even more deeply rooted 
in the soil, and was that very rare thing, 
a perfect artist without the bookish cul- 
ture which leads a poet of his type into 
the pitfalls of sentimentality.” 
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The true Riley enthusiast may per- 
haps find his own appreciation most 
eloquently expressed in the eulogy of 
the poet Bliss Carman, which is quoted 
in the Transcript: 


“This whole tatterdemalion company of 
his Tugg Martins, Jap Millers, Arma- 
zindys, Bee Fesslers, and their com- 
rades, as rollicking and magnetic as 
Shakespeare’s own wonderful populace, 
he finds ‘right here at home’; nothing 
human is alien to him; indeed, there is 
something truly Elizabethan, something 
spacious and robust, in his humanity, quite 
exceptional to our fashion-plate standards. 
In the wholesome, glad frame of mind, 
too, he deals with nature—mingling the 
keenest, most loving observation with the 
most familiar modes of speech. An artist 
in his ever sensitive appreciation and im- 
pressionability, never missing a phase or 
mood of natural beauty, he has the added 
ability so necessary to the final touch of 
illusion—the power of ease, the power of 
making his most casual word seem in- 
evitable, and his most inevitable word 
seem casual. It is in this, I think, that 
he differs from all his rivals in the field 
of familiar and dialect poetry. Other 
writers are as familiar as he, and many 
as truly inspired; but none combines to 
such a degree the homespun phrase with 
the. lyric feeling. His only compeer in 
this regard is Lowell, in the brilliant ‘Big- 
low Papers’ and several other less known 
but not less admirable Chaucerian sketches 
of New England country life. Indeed, 
in humor, in native eloquence, in vivacity, 
Mr. Riley closely resembles Lowell, tho 
differing from that bookman in his train- 
ing and inclination, and naturally, as a 
consequence, in his range and treatment 
of subjects. But the tide of humanity so 
strong in Lowell is at flood, too, in the 
Hoosier poet. It is this humane char- 
acter, preserving all the rugged sweetness 
in the elemental type of man, which can 
save us at last as a people from the rav- 
aging taint of charlatanism, frivolity and 
greed,” 


James Whitcomb Riley’s method of 
composing his poems was revealed in 
a confession he once made, after he had 
become famous, to Mr. Carman: 


“Tt is just as difficult for me to write 
to-day as it was in the old days, when I 
was experimenting before country audi- 
ences, trying to make money, and, at the 
same time, striving to learn what the peo- 
ple wanted; and it was many, many weary 
vears before I began to really find out. 
The same with the editorial audiences. 
I never became angry until a poem was 
sent back to me a great number of times. 
Then I was angrier at myself than at the 
editors. It is patient, unceasing toil that 
counts. I did not learn to write legibly 
until I was a grown man. An accident 
to my right hand rendered penmanship 
very difficult. By dint of constant prac- 
tice, after months and years of patient 
effort, I finally mastered the art of writ- 
ing legibly. 

“A line does not please me. I say, ‘T’ll 
make you come out as I want you to!’ 
And I keep at it until I get what I want. 
Anybody can, with that selfsame recipe. 


“RIGHT HERE AT HOME” 
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“A POET COME OUT OF TAILHOLT” 


This is John Sargent’s famous portrait of James Whitcomb Riley. “In him is. the immortal 
soul of song that moves with the race, singing of what it loves; of wars and gods and women, 
seas and hills and vales, high adventure and lowly plodding, of homes and far journeys, of the 
visions of the young men and the dreams of the old, and of the prattle of children in the 
dooryard.” Such is the high tribute paid to the Hoosier poet by William Allen White, writing 


in Collier’s Weekly. 


I remember, when I was a young fellow, 
I used to picture how delightful it would 
be, when I wanted an extra fine book of 
some favorite author, to sit down and 
‘dash off’ a poem and then wait com- 
placently for a check. But I have learned 
that real poems are not ‘dashed off.’ Nor 
do great writers become famous in a day. 
When you wake up some morning and 
hear that somebody or other has been 
discovered, you can put it down as a fact 
that he discovered himself years ago— 
since which time he has been working 
and toiling and striving to fit and make 
himself worthy of general discovery. You 
can’t possibly hide good work. If you 
were to send it out on a rainy day under 
a mackintosh someone would be sure to 
find it and exclaim: ‘Hello! By George! 
There is a poem under here!’” 


In a letter to the N. Y. Times, 
Eugene G. Hay explodes the myth 


that Riley was of “humble, obscure 
origin, and self-educated.” Mr. Hay 
writes: 

“James Whitcomb Riley was not of 
obscure origin or of more humble origin 
than most of the children born in Indiana 
in the forties or fifties. There was 
nothing mysterious about Mr. Riley's 
early life. It was at a time when the 
spirit of restlessness which is now at its 
height was just beginning to be seen, and 
the average village boy was feeling a keen 
desire to get away fram home in order 
that he might see more of the world and 
of life than his narrow surroundings af- 
forded. With this spirit moving him, Mr 
Riley left his home before he was grown, 
and saw some of the country as a patent- 
medicine vendor and sign-writer. But he 
was moved by a spirit of boyish ad- 
venture, seeking a livelihood while he 
was seeing the world.” 











WRITER in the N. Y. 
Evening Post, H. E. War- 
ner, of Groton, N. H., takes 
up the popular sport of 
throwing rocks at the vers 
librists; but what he says about free 
verse. does not interest us as much as 
what he says about poetry in general. 
Thirty years ago, he says, he expressed 
the. opinion that poetry would soon 
cease to be a living force. He main- 
tained that it began as an aid to the 


. . . ° 
memory in preserving the sayings or 


the wise, and when writing came into 
general use the utility-value of poetry 
disappeared. The reason poetry itself 
did not disappear then was that its 
form possessed a beauty of its own that 
“deserved preservation on its own ac- 
count.” It was “essentially the lan- 
guage of youth, in the individual and 
the race.” It was “the medium for 
the expression of emotion, imagina- 
tion, vague speculation, the indefinable, 
suggesting much more than it said.” 
These qualities saved it from destruc- 
tion for a while; but we reached some 
time ago “the age of reason, of science. 
of practical use, of definite statement,” 
and for such an age poetry is “wholly 
unfitted.” 

Mr. Warner admits that he was mis- 
taken thirty years ago in expecting 
poetry to disappear. He finds that 
there has been a great and continuous 
output, and he doesn’t seem to know 
just why. He looks upon free verse, 
hewever, as a sort of dying gasp of 
poetry, a concealed death, as it were. 
“If,” he remarks, “the new poetry has 
abandoned poetic form, diction, rhythm, 
assonance, prosody and distinctive sub- 
ject matter, why insist on calling it 
poetry ?” ; 

Perhaps the reason poetry has not 
disappeared and is not likely to dis- 
appear is to be found in the very con- 
dition Mr. Warner points to as a suffi- 
cient reason for its death. The very 
fact that this is an age of exact knowl- 
edge and definite statement makes 
poetry indispensable. The race is per- 
petually renewing its youth, and poetry 
is “essentially the language of youth.” 
Science and reason may drive away the 
mists of superstition but they can not 
eradicate love and longing from the 
heart, and poetry is “the medium for 
the expression of emotion.” Science 
has caught philosophy in its grasp and 
the followers of Aristotle and Bacon 
have to verify all their theories by the 
test-tube and *the equation. It has 
caught religion in its grasp and the 
theological seminaries are dominated 
by the textual discoveries of the hi,: >~ 
critics. But poetry eludes it. Noth- 
ing shows that more forcibly than Hud- 
son Maxim’s attempt a few years ago 
to imprison poetry in a formula. He 
didn’t succeed, and the spirit of poetry 
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still soars on pinions as free as in the 
days of Shakespeare or Chaucer or 
Homer. The heart will not let it die 
tho the head tells it to do so a thousand 
times. In the presence of the great 
mysteries and great emotions of life 
nothing can take its place. It has a 
finality of utterance that prose strives 
for in vain. It transports us in youth 
and long after we think we have out- 
grown it we find it awaiting us on the 
descending slopes of life. 


In the Forum we find a notable series 
of poems on the dunes by Howard M. 
Jones. We reprint one which seems 
to us peculiarly fine: 


NIGHT ON THE DUNES. 
By Howarp M. Jones. 


ND now the utter loneliness 
A Is more than man can bear: 
The waves are sadder than dis- 
tress, 
The dunes are like despair, 
The lake is blank and pallid gold 
Where only sea-gulls dwell, 
Spirits by God left unenrolled 
In heaven and earth and hell. 


Hard on the brown and fading sands 
The teeth of crumbled waves 
Bite out their stories of old lands 
And peoples in their graves; 
Above the sun is dead, below 
God and the world are dead, 
And only the leaden waters go 
Across their leaden bed. 


And slowly from the ashen air 
Shudders the paling light, 

And slowly up the sky doth fare 
The stark and naked night, 

Night of the mad and staring stars, 
Night beyond time or space, 

Void, vacant, black as prison bars, 
Night, without form or face! 


Poetry publishes 
poems by Madison Cawein. 
below is in his best style: 


two posthumous 
The one 


THE DEAD CHILD. 


By Mapison CAwEIN. 


then she 
And it in Autumn faded quietly. 
The sunlight went. And then they 
fell asleep, 
And lay beneath one covering white and 
deep. 


S* made the garden her fast friend: 


Now all at once the garden wakes to 
light : 

And still the child sleeps on clasped close 
in night. 
“Where dost thou 

seems to purr, 
And asks again and yet again for her. 


hide?” the garden 


The azure wind seeks softly for her face; 
Peers in the house: “Come from thy 
hiding place! 






Where art 


Thou dost thyself a wrong! 
thou gone? 
Come let us see the new frock thou hast 


” 


on. 


We have read diligently every num- 
ber of Alfred Kreymborg’s little maga- 
zine, Others, devoted to imagist poetry. 
The peculiarity of such poetry is that 
tho it is always disappointing you it 
keeps you always expectant of finding 
something well worth while on the next 
page or in the next stanza. Now we 
are rewarded by finding ten little imag- 
ist poems by Mary Carolyn Davies that 
seem to us to have an abiding charm, 
We reprint four of the ten: 


LATER SONGS. 


By Mary Carotyn DaAvIes. 


HE one who gives them out is short 
of dreams, 


With jealous husbandry 
He deals them carefully, 
One dream to every two people. 
“You must share it, 
We're short of dreams,” he says. 
But they 
Are only glad of the excuse of sitting 
down 
To the same dream— 





I waited upon a hill for the sunrise. 

(It was a very little hill.) 

I waited for the sunrise. 

In the chill dark I waited. 

And in the cool gray before any dawn. 

I waited for the sunrise, 

With lips apart to praise. 

But when it came it was a very old sun- 
rise, 

And I went away weeping. 





You are calling upon me, 

Fashionably clothed, 

Properly prepared with small talk. 

I sit sedately and help build up 

The stone wall between us, with my little 
bricks of yes and no. 

There are hothouse flowers on the table, 

New York is outside the window—and 
inside— 

The housemaid has set the chairs as care- 
fully in their spheres as God could 
ever have placed the stars. 

Within the grate 

There is a fire burning; 

It has nearly gone out. 

It is only a smouldering 

But as we look at it 

Suddenly ages crumple, 

The room vanishes, 

You and I are a man and woman in a 
cave . 


With fire— 


red thing now. 





Take what the gods give. 
To-morrow may be Monday on Olympus. 
In our July number we published 
one of the two poems that received 
awards of $125.00 each from the Poetry 
Society of America. The other, by 
Miss Rittenhouse, is published in the 
August McClure’s. Fashions come and 





Art 


ast 


go in poetry as in other things, but the 
pure lyric form abides, and needs no 
fierce champions of the pen to secure 
it the right of way. This little poem 
should be set to music. 


DEBTS. 


By Jessie B, RITTENHOUSE. 


Y debt to you, Beloved, 
M Is one | cannot pay 
In any coin of any realm 
On any reckoning day; 


For where is he shall figure 
The debt, when all is said, 
To one who makes you dream again 
When all the dreams were dead? 


Or where is the appraiser 
Who shall the claim compute 
Of one who makes you sing again, 
When all the songs were mute? 


Mr. Towne’s felicitous poem in the 
Century might apply to almost any 
little book-shop in any city; but the fact 
that he had a particular shop in his 
mind—any New York poet can readily 
identify it—adds to the sureness of his 
touch and the genuineness of the ap- 
peal his lines make: 





THE LITTLE BOOK-SHOP. 


By Cuartes Hanson Towne. 


Close to the flame and thunder of 
3roadway, 
A little heaven, a refuge and retreat 
From the loud murmur of the staring 
day. 


| KNOW a book-shop in a quiet street 


There, in the hush, with voices of the past 
Singing far songs,—Wordsworth and 
Keats and Poe,— 
Often I linger, dipping in the last 
Bright volume or some ancient folio. 


The world goes by; haply is lost—well 


lost, 
But old worlds rise before me in this 
place, 
And in some shining book, by Love em- 
bossed, 


I read the record of a nobler race. 


I read of pomp and chivalry and pride, 
Or the light laughter of a quiet age; 
I dwell in moonlight on a distant tide, 
What time I thumb and turn some yel- 
low page. 


I hear the rustle of imperial lace, 
I dream of glory and strong fighting 


men ; 
The lamps expire, and in the chimney- 
place 
The last red embers burn, go out; and 
then 


I find myself one of the evening crowd, 
Facing the world that thrills me as be- 
fore. 
But, oh, that moment when they spoke 
aloud— 
Shakespeare and Dante — through 
Death’s hidden door! 


LYRIC 








LIVING 








VERSE BY 








Joyce Kilmer, in the /ndependent, 
calls the attention of the American 
public to a book of poems published 
(by John Lane) just before the Euro- 
pean war broke out, and which, for 
that reason, as Mr. Kilmer thinks, 
escaped the notice it deserved. It is 
entitled “Bread and Circuses” and is 
the first book of verse by Helen Parry 
Eden, an Englishwoman (or Irish per- 
chance) why contributes regularly to 
Punch. Her verse has a delightful 
quality of tenderness and quiet humor. 
We like this especially well: 


EFFANY. 


By Heten Parry EpEN. 


HEN elm-buds turn from red to 
Wy green 
And growing lambs ' more 
staidly gaze 
And brighter nettle-tops are seen 
Along the hedge-rows’ rambling ways; 
When leaves unclose where late the hail 
Rustled in naked hawthorn twig, 
April comes laughing up the vale 
And Effany comes round to dig. 


Aloof among her nursery toys, 
From her high casement Betsey sees 
His vellum-colored corduroys 
Stirring behind the apple-trees ; 
Clutching her trowel she descends, 
With unimagined projects big, 
For Effany and she are friends, 
And she helps Effany to dig. 


Deep in the flowering currant-rows 
The robin twitters gentle mirth 
Where Effany with Betsy goes 
Triumphant o’er the new turned earth; 
And the wind wanders out and in 
As doubting which it loves the best— 
The grizzled stubble round his chin, 
Or her beruffled golden crest. 


His coat, lined with carnation red, 
Hangs in the plum-tree’s forkéd boughs, 
Till sun is low and the day sped 
And Betsy called into the house 
He scrapes his spade, her trowel she, 
She looks and lingers loath to start 
With little earth-bound feet to tea, 
He takes his coat down to depart. 





Half musing on the little maid 

He trudges toward the coming night, 
Stooping beneath his shouldered spade, 

To where across the curtained light 
With leaves upon its fiery fold 

His wife’s thin shadow falls alone— 
For she and Effany are old 

And all their little ones are gone. 


A striking poem that has both power 
and beauty is this from the Century: 


THE SNARE OF THE TROPICS. 
By RicHarp BUTLER GLAENZER. 
E of the North should shun the 
South: 
Its fruits are wormwood in his 
mouth. 


Too brilliant wings, too bright a sky 
Daze him and blind the inner eye 
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Strange flowers like scented velvet 


flames 
Stir feelings which 





his will disclaims; 






And soon the sly, narcotic air 
Makes his own flesh a secret snare. 







Fearful, he faces now the night 
Of fevered perfumes, flaring light. 







A million miching evils creep 
Into his once stout-gated sle ep. 





He broods, throws off each human bond, 





Lured by the wilderness beyond, 





The noose of parasitic vines 
A snake about his rash heart twines. 







The jungle drags him to his knees; 
He dreads, then worships, its disease. 





Miasmic fingers pluck his brain; 
Back to the North he turns. In vain! 
He cannot find his soul again. 






There is a philosophy in these verses 
in the N. Y. World that grows more 
and more significant as you reflect 
upon it: 









THE LURE OF THE BUGLE, 





By HAMLIN GARLAND. 






AM for war. 
| Herz every day I lead.a cow to field 
And, after, grunt at lifting stones 
upon a wall. 
Each eve I bring the stupid beast to byre 
And milk, and eat, and go to sweaty bed, 
To rise at dawn-light to another round— 
I am for war! 






I am for war! 
With soldiering would come a handsome 
suit 
And comradeship with those who laugh 
and sing. 
Far countries I would see, and I would 
hear 
The carolling 
guns— 
Whilst here is only bawl of bulls and 
cluck of hens— 
I am for war. 











»f bugles and the voice of 









I am for war. 
I’m tired of pitching endless piles of dung. 
My soul demands a change—I'm not 
afraid !— 
Let death confront me on the field of 
fight— 
Better die so than on a filthy cot 
At close of this my senseless petty life— 
] am for war. 












I am for war. 
My brothers lead their troops in storied 
lands 
Whilst I root here a dirty pig in pen, 
Longing to be of those who grind the 
walls 
Of distant cities into dusty heaps 
That Death is there I know full well— 
but 
I am for war. 









I am for war. 
All men must die. 


1 





Some fall in factories 








‘ 
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Some faint in foundries under molten 


steel, 

Some in foul mines deep-buried in the 
dark, 

But most, like me, in stinking serviture 
to swine. 


All, all, must die at last, and so— 
I am for war! 


I am for war. 
Perhaps in some far-shining distant town 
It may befall that women, strange and 
fair, 
Will turn to me, a captain in command, 
And plead for mercy with uplifted palms; 
And I will rescue them and shelter them— 
My voice is for war! 


From a volume of poems entitled 
“The Path of Dreams,” by George 
Marion McClellan, published by John 
P. Morton & Co., of Louisville: 


THE HILLS OF SEWANEE. 
By GeorceE Marion McCLELLAN. 


EWANEE HILLS of dear delight, 
S Prompting my dreams that used 
to be, 
I know you are waiting me still 
to-night 
By the Unika Range of Tennessee. 


The blinking stars in endless space, 
The broad moonlight and silvery gleams, 
To-night caress your wind-swept face, 
And fold you in a thousand dreams. 


Your far outlines, less seen than felt, 
Which wind with hill propensities, 

In moonlight dreams I see you melt 
Away in vague immensities. 


And, far away, I still can feel 
Your mystery that éver speaks 

Of vanished things, as shadows steal 
Across your breast and rugged peaks. 


O, dear blue hills, that lie apart, 
And wait so patiently down there, 
Your peace takes hold upon my heart 
And makes its burdeg less to bear. 


Talk about timeliness in poetry! A 
poet who can get both the sharks and 
the submarines into a poem just as the 
former are spreading panic along the 
Atlantic beaches and as the latter, in 
the form of the Deutschland, is monop- 
olizing the newspaper headlines, must 
have a genius for timeliness. That is 
what the Reverend Mr. Taylor has 
done, and done successfully, in his stan- 
zas in the N. Y. Sun: 


THE SONG OF THE SHARK. 
By B. W. Rocers TAytor. 


E make our home in the driving 
W foam, we sport in the ocean 
spume, 

We track our prey from the 
early gray of the dawn to the night’s 
black gloom; 

Through the waves we scud at the smell 
of blood, and we plunge with deadly 
aim 

At a living crowd or a corpse in a shroud; 
to a shark it is all the same. 


When the hurricane sweeps on the quiver- 
ing deeps, and the doomed ship groans 
in pain, 


And the sailors pray to God for day, off 
the reefs of the Spanish Main, 

We note the rig of the broken brig, the 
crash of the falling spar, 

For only a few of the quaking crew escape 
where the white sharks are. 


*Mid the fighting ships where the red blood 
drips from the scuppers into the sea, 

Where shot and shell are the dying knell 
of the victims that are to be; 

The fin of the shark is the last dread 
mark, the sign that shuddering sends 

The palsied fear of the danger near, the 
terror that rips and rends. 


We dive and we float by the undersea 
boat, the serpent scourge of the sea, 

For a periscope is the shark’s new hope 
of feasting and revelry; 

Our speed we spur as her engines whirr, 
we hail her the ocean queen, 

And we sport in the swell that’s as red as 
hell, the wake of the submarine. 


We are reprinting a good deal of 
George Sterling’s poetry of late; but 
that is his fault, not ours. He is doing 
things we can’t help reprinting. This 
is from the Bellman: 


THE WIND. 
By GerorGE STERLING. 


[ -— and ancient haunter of the 
skies ! 
Eternal pilgrim, born to yearn 
and roam, 
Seeking, as man, a refuge and a home 
And that surpassing peace that life de- 
nies ! 
Lone visitant and wanderer from afar, 
Of whose strange news we have no 
certain word, 
Tho men from time unsearchable have 
heard 
Thy chant on frozen mountains to the 
star ! 


Herder of waves on seas without a sail, 
And trampler of the foam of billows 


hurled 
Upon the shifting shorelines of the 
world! 
Below thy wings the driven deeps are 
pale. 
Wine of the world, for which its oceans 
live, 
And clouds go forth, and many lands 
have rain, 
That else had lifted to the heavens in 
vain 
The hope and prayer that urge the heavens 
to give! 
On what glad wings thou goest to each 
task 
The sun, thy mighty over-lord, as- 
signs !— 
Lifting all night thy song from north- 
ern pines, 
Or threatening a beach where monsters 
bask. 
Then, at thine own mad will, thy pinions 


rise, 

To find the colored castles of the morn, 

Or, in those altitudes where thou wast 
born, 

To raze the pomps of sunset from the 
skies. 


Sole voice in nameless cities of the Past, 
Long ruinous, whose dust of monarchs 
dead, 
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Molded by thee to phantom forms, is 
led 
Once more down mighty avenues, then 
cast 
Back to the old oblivion! Thou dost sing 
Their requiem in lion-haunted rooms; 
The chariots and trumpets of old dooms 
Thou echoest, and battles where they ring. 


Roamer of nights too becutiful for sleep! 
Launcher of clouds from Heaven’s ir- 
radiant shore 
Whose silver and the moon have equal 
ore 
And company together on the deep! 
How many hearts have ached to follow 


thee, 

Dreaming thou farest to the Happy 
Isles,— 

Dreaming that far beyond the sapphire 
miles 


Beauty assents beside her haunted sea. 


All life shall enter into crest ere thou, 
Who wast before the oceans, and shalt 
wail 
O’er oceans stilled forever. 
fail 
When the eternal winter comes; but now, 
Invisible archangel of the world, 
Thy mouth is on thy trumpet, and its 


Thou shalt 


cry 
Goes forth in challenge unto earth and 
sky, 
Ere yet the banners of thy war are 
furled! ‘ 


A striking little conceit which we 
find in the Poetry Journal: 


THE CHIMNEY-POTS OF LONDON. 
By Marcretta Scott. 


LACKENED, rakish, leaning against 
B the sky 
Like drunken old men 
Puffing their winter pipes 
And blowing the smoke 
Into the dainty faces of the stars. 


James Whitcomb Riley’s dialect verse 
has captured its full share of the 
world’s plaudits; but he wrote poetry 
which he himself considered of a higher 
order. “The best thing I ever did,” he 
once said to Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man, referring to the poem below. We 
think he was right. 


BEREAVED. 


By James Wuitcomes RILEY. 


ET me come in where you sit weep- 
3 ing,—ay, 
Let me, who have not any child to. 
die, 
Weep with you for the little one whose 


love 
I have known nothing of. 


The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their pressure round your neck; the hands 
you used 
To kiss. Such arms—such hands I never 
knew. 
May I not weep with you? 


Fain would I be of service—say some- 
thing, 
Between the tears, that would be com- 
forting,— 
But ah! so sadder than yourselves am I, 
Who have no child to die. 
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THE CAT OF THE CANE-BRAKE—AN 


ALABAMA TRAGEDY 


This is a shivery story that is apt to stay in your mind and haunt you at the twi- 
light hour. Its tragic dénouement is based on an actual occurrence—so the author assures 
us—in which death was narrowly averted only by quick remedial measures. Since the pub- 
lication of the story in the Metrupolitan, Alabama papers have been scolding the author in 
severe editorials for drawing such a forbidding picture of life in a section of that State. 
But the author, Frederick Stuart Greene, has drawn the picture from personal observation, 
having spent a number of months in the section described in connection with his duties as 
a civil engineer. The story is vivid and strong, and moves on as inexorably as a Greek 


tragedy. 


ALLY! O-oh, Sally! I’m a-goin’ 
now.” Jim Gantt pushed back the 
limp brim of his rusty felt hat and 

turned colorless eyes toward the cabin. 

A young woman came from around the 
corner of the house. From each hand 
dangled a bunch of squawking chickens. 
She did not speak until she had reached 
the wagon. 

“Now, Jim, you ain't 2-goin’ to let them 
fellers down in Andalushy git you inter no 
blind tiger, air you?” The question came 
in a hopeless drawl; hopeless, too, her 
look into the man’s sallow face. 

“I ain’t teched a drop in more’n three 
months, has I?” Jim’s answer was in a 
sullen key. 

“No, Jim, you bin doin’ right well late- 
ly.” She tossed the chickens into the 
wagon, thoughtless of the hurt to their 
tied and twisted legs. “They're worth 
two bits apiece. That comes to two dol- 
lars, Jim. Don’t you take a nickel less’n 
that.” 

Jim gave a listless pull at the cotton 
rope that served as reins. 

“Git up thar, mule!” he called, and the 
wagon creaked off on wobbling wheels 
down the hot, dusty road. 

The woman looked scornfully at the 
man’s humped-over back for a full min- 
ute, turned and walked to the house, a 
hard smile at her mouth. 

Sally Gantt gave no heed to her drab 
surroundings as she crossed the short 
stretch from road to cabin. All her 
twenty-two years had been spent in this 
far end of Alabama, where one dreary, 
unkempt clearing in the pine-woods is as 
dismal as the next. Comparisons which 
might add their fuel to her smouldering 
discontent were spared her. Yet, uncon- 
sciously, this bare, grassless country, with 
its flat miles of monotonous pine forests, 
its flatter miles of rank cane-brake, served 
to distil a bitter gall, poisoning all her 
thoughts. 


HE double cabin of Jim Gantt, its 

two rooms separated by a “dog- 

trot’—an open porch cut through 
the center of the structure—was counted 
a thing of luxury by his scattered neigh- 
bors. Gantt had built it four years be- 
fore, when he took up the land as his 
homestead, and Sally for his wife. The 
labor of building this cabin had apparently 
drained his stock of energy to the dregs. 
Beyond the necessary toil of planting a 
small patch of corn, ‘a smaller one of 
sweet potatoes and fishing in the sluggish 
waters of Pigeon Creek, he now did noth- 
ing. Sally tended the chickens, their one 
source of money, and gave intermittent 
attention to the half-dozen razor-back 
hogs, which, with the scrubby mule, com- 
prised their toll of live-stock. 

As the woman mounted the hewn log 
that answered as a step to the dog-trot 
she stopped to listen. From the kitchen 
came a faint noise; a sound of crunching. 
Sally went on silent feet to the door. On 
the table, littered with unwashed dishes, 
a cat was gnawing at a fish ‘head;—a 
gaunt beast, its lean flanks covered with 
wiry fur except where ragged scars left 
exposed the bare hide. Its strong jaws 


crushed through the thick skull-bone of 
the fish as if it were an eimpty bird’s egg. 
Sally sprang to the stove and seized a 
pine knot. 
“Dog-gone your yaller hide!” she 


_screamed. “Git out of hyar!” 


The cat wheeled with a start and faced 
the woman, its evil eyes glittering. 

“Git, you yaller devil!” the woman 
screamed again. 

The cat sprang sidewise to the floor. 
Sally sent the jagged piece of wood spin- 
ning through the air. It crashed against 
the far wall, missing the beast by an inch. 
The animal arched its huge body and held 
its ground. 

“You varmint, I'll git you this time!” 
Sally stooped for another piece of wood. 
The cat darted through the door ahead 
of the flying missile. 

“T'll kill you yit!” Sally shouted after 
it. “An’ he kain’t hinder me neither!” 

She sat down heavily and wiped the 
sweat from her forehead. 

It was several minutes before the wo- 
man rose from the chair and crossed the 
dog-trot to the sleeping-room. Throwing 
her faded sunbonnet into a corner, she 
loosened her hair and began to brush it. 

Sally Gantt was neither pretty nor hand- 
some. But in a country peopled solely by 
pine-woods crackers, her black hair and 
eyes, clear skin and white teeth, made her 
stand out. She was a woman, and young. 
To a man, also young, who for two years 
had seen no face unpainted with the sal- 
low hue of chills and fever, no eyes ex- 
cept faded blue ones framed by white, 
straggling lashes, no sound teeth, and the 
unsound ones stained always by the snuff 
stick, she might easily appear alluring. 

With feminine deftness Sally recoiled 
her hair. She took from a wooden peg 
a blue calico dress, its printed pattern as 
yet unbleached by the fierce suns. It gave 
to her slender figure some touch of grace. 
From beneath the bed she drew a pair of 
heavy brogans; a shoe fashioned, doubt- 
less, to match the listless nature of the 
people who most use them, slipping on 
or off without hindrance from lace or 
buckle. As a final touch, she fastened 
about her head a piece of blue ribbon, the 
band of cheap silk making the flash in her 
black eyes the brighter. 


ALLY left the house and_ started 

across the rubbish-littered yard. A 

short distance from the cabin she 
stopped to look about her. 

“T’m dog-tired of it all,” she said 
fiercely. “I hates the house. I hates the 
whole place, an’ more’n all I hates Jim.” 

She turned, scowling, and walked be- 
tween the rows of growing corn that 
reached to the edge of the clearing. Here 
began the pine woods, the one saving 
touch nature has given to this land. Be- 
neath the grateful shade she hastened her 
steps. The trees stood in endless disor- 
dered ranks, rising straight and bare of 
branch until high aloft their spreading 
tops caught the sunlight. 

A quarter of a mile brought her to the 
lowland. She went down the slight de- 
cline and stepped within the cane-brake. 
Here gloom closed about her. The thickly 


growing cane reached to twice her height. 
Above the cane the cypress spread its 
branches, draped with the sad, gray moss 
of the South. No sun’s ray struggled 
through the rank foliage to lighten the 
sodden earth beneath. Sally picked her 
way slowly through the swamp, peering 
cautiously beyond each fallen log before 
venturing a further step. Crawfish scut- 
tled backward from her path to slip down 
the mud chimneys of their homes. The 
black earth and decaying plants filled the 
hot, still air with noisome odors. Thou- 
sands of hidden insects sounded through 
the dank stretches their grating calls. 
Slimy water oozed from beneath the heavy 
soles of her brogans, green and purple 
bubbles were left in each footprint, bub- 
bles with iridescent oily skins. 

As she went around a sharp turn she 
was caught up and lifted clear from the 
ground in the arms of a young man—a 
boy of twenty or thereabout. 

“Oh, Bob, you scairt me—you certainly 
air rough!” 

Without words he kissed her again and 
again. 

“Now. Bob, you quit! Ain’t you had 
enough ?” 

“Could I ever have enough? Oh, Sally, 
I love you so!” The words trembled from 
the boy. 

“You certainly ain’t like none of ’em 
’round hyar, Bob.” There was some pride 
in Sally’s drawling voice. “I never seed 
none of the menfolks act with gals like 
you does.” 

" “There’s no other girl like you to make 
them.” Then holding her from him he 
went on fiercely, “You don’t let any of 
them try it, do you?” 

- Sally smiled up into his glowing eyes. 

“You knows I don’t. They'd be afeard 
of Jim.” 

The blood rushed to the boy’s cheeks, 
his arms dropped to his side—he stood 
sobered. 

“Sally, we can’t go on this way any 
longer, that’s why I asked you to come 
to the river to-day.” 

“What's a-goin’ to stop us?” A fright- 
ened look crossed the woman's face. 

“T’m going away.” 

She made a quick step toward him 

“You ain’t lost your job on the new 
railroad ?” 

“No—come down to the boat where we 
can talk this over.” 


E helped her down the bank of the 
creek to a flat-bottomed skiff, and 
seated her with a touch of courtesy 

in the stern before taking the cross seat 
facing her. 

“No, I haven’t lost my job,” he began 
earnestly, “but mv section of the road is 
about finished. They'll move me to an- 
other residency farther up the line in 
about a week.” 

She sat silent a moment, her black eyes 
wide with question. He searched them 
for some sign of sorrow. 

“What kin I do after you air gone?” 

There was a hopeless note in her voice 
—it pleased the boy. 

“That’s the point—instead of letting 
them move me, I’m going to move my- 
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self.” 
full meaning of his coming words. 

“I’m going away from here to-night, 
and I'm going to take you with me.” 


He paused that she might get the 


“No, no! I dasn’t!” She shrank be- 
fore his steady gaze. 

He moved swiftly across to her. 
Throwing his arms around her, he poured 
out his words. 

“Yes! You will! 
love me, don’t you?” 

Sally nodded in helpless assent. 

“Better than anything in this world?” 

Again Sally nodded. 

“Then listen. To-night at twelve you 
come to the river—I'll be waiting for you 
at the edge of the swamp. We'll row 
down to Brewton. We can easily catch 
the 6.20 to Mobile, and, once there, we'll 
begin to live,” he finished grandly. 

“But I can’t! Air you crazy? 
kin I git away an’ Jim right in 
house?” 

“I’ve thought of all that; you just let 
him see this.” From beneath the seat he 
drew a bottle. “You know what he'll do 
to this—it’s the strongest corn whisky I 
could find.” 

“Oh, Bob! I’m ascairt to.” 

“Don't you love me?” His young eyes 
looked reproach. 

Sally threw both arms about the boy’s 
neck and drew his head down to her lips. 
Then she pushed him from her. 

“Bob, is it so what the men-folks all 
say, that the railroad gives you a hundred 
dollars every month?” 

He laughed. “Yes, you dear girl, and 
more. I get a hundred and a quarter, 
and I’ve been getting it for two years in 
this God-forsaken country, and nothing 
to spend it on. I’ve got over a thousand 
dollars saved up.” 

The woman’s eyes widened. 
the boy on the mouth. 

“They ‘lows as how you're the smartest 
engineer on the road.” 

The boy’s head was held high. 

Sally made some mental calculations 
before she spoke again. 

“Oh, Bob, I jes’ can’t. I’m ascairt to.” 

He caught her to him. A man of longer 
experience might have noted the sham in 
her reluctance. 

“My darling, what are you afraid of ?” 
he cried. 

“What air we a-goin’ to do after we 
gits to Mobile?” 

“Oh, I've thought of everything—they’re 
building a new line down in Texas—we'll 
go there. I'll get another job as resident 
engineer. I have my profession,” he 
ended proudly. 

“You might git tired, and want to git 
shed of me, Bob.” 

He smothered her words under fierce 
kisses. His young heart beat at bursting 
pressure. In bright colors he pictured 
the glory of Mobile, New Orleans, and 
all the world that lay before them to 
love each other in. 


HEN Sally left the boat she had 
promised to come. Where the 
pine-trees meet the cane-brake he 

would be waiting for her, at midnight. 
At the top of the bank she turned to 


You must!—You 


How 
the 


She kissed 


wave. 

“Wait! Wait!” called the boy. He 
rushed up the slope. 

“Quit, Bob, you’re hurtin’ me.” She 


tore herself from his arms and hastened 
back along the slimy path. When she 
reached the pine-wood she paused. 

“More’n a thousand dollars!” she mur- 
mured. And a slow, satisfied smile 
crossed her shrewd face. 

The sun, now directly over the tops of 
the trees, shot its scorching rays through 
the foliage. They struck the earth in ver- 
tical shafts, heating it to the burning 
point. 


Not a breath stirred the glisten- 
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ing pine-needles on the towering branches. 
It was one of those noontimes which, in 
the moisture-charged air of southern Ala- 
bama, makes life a steaming hell to all 
living things save reptiles and lovers. 

Reaching the cabin, Sally went first to 
the kitchen room. ‘She opened a cupboard 
and, taking the cork from the bottle, 
placed the whisky on the top shelf and 
closed the wooden door. 

She crossed the dog-trot to the sleep- 
ing-room—a spitting snarl greeted her en- 
trance. In the center of the bed crouched 
the yellow cat, its eyes gleaming, every 
muscle over its bony frame drawn taut, 
ready for the spring. The woman, startled, 
drew back. 
nearer. Unflinchingly they glared into 
each other’s eyes. 

“Git out of hyar afore I kill yer! 
yaller devil!” 
steel, 

The cat stood poised at the edge of the 
bed, its glistening teeth showing in its 
wide mouth. Without an instant’s shift 
of her defiant stare, Sally wrenched a 
shoe from her foot. The animal with 
spread claws sprang straight for the wo- 
man’s throat. The cat and the heavy 
brogan crashed together in mid-air. To- 
gether they fell to the floor—the cat land- 
ed lightly, silently, and bounded through 
the open door. 

- Sally fell back against the log wall of 
the cabin, feeling the skin at her throat 
with trembling fingers. ... 


IM! O-h, Jim!” 
the cabin. 
ready.” 

“He ain’t took nothin’ to drink to-day,” 
she thought. “It’s nigh three months now, 
he’ll be ’most crazy.” 

The man took from the ground a few 
sticks of wood and came on dragging feet 
through the gloom. As Sally watched his 
listless approach, she felt in full force the 
oppressive melancholy of her dismal sur- 
roundings. Awakened by the boy’s en- 
thusiastic plans, imagination stirred within 
her. In the distance a girdled pine stood 
clear-cut against the horizon. Its bark 
peeled and fallen, left the dead, naked 
trunk the color of dried bones. Near the 
stunted top one bare limb stretched out. 
Unnoticed a thousand times before, to the 
woman it looked to-night a ghostly gibbet 
against the black sky. 

Sally shuddered and 
lighted kitchen. 

“T jes’ kilt a rattler down by the wood- 
pile.” Jim threw down his load and drew 
a splint-bottomed chair to the table. 

“Ground-rattler, Jim?” 

“Naw sir-ee! A hell-bendin’ big dia- 
mond-hack.” 

“Did you hurt the skin?” Sally asked 
quickly. 

“Naw—I chopped his neck clean, short 
to the haid. An’ I done it so durn quick 
his fangs is a-stickin’ out yit, I reckon.” 

“Did he strike at you?” 

“Yes sir-ee, an’ the pizen came out of 
his mouth jes’ like a fog.” 

“Ah, you're foolin’ me!” 

“No, I ain’t neither. I’ve hearn tell of 
it but I never seed it afore. The ground 
was kinda black whar he lit, an’ jes’ as 
I brought the axe down on him, thar I 
seed a little puff like, same as white steam, 
in front of his mouth.” 

“How big was he, Jim?” 

“*Teven rattles an’ a button.” 

“Did you skin him?” 

“Naw, it was too durn dark, but I 
hung him high up, so’s the hawgs won’t 
git at him. His skin’ll fotch fo’ bits down 
at Andalushy.” 

“Ax ’em six, Jim, them big ones gittin’ 
kinda skeerce.” 

Jim finished his supper in silence—the 
killing of the snake had provided more 


You 
Sally’s voice rang hard as 


Sally called from 
“Come on in, yer supper’s 


went into the 





The cat moved on stiff legs“ 


.turned to his 






conversation than was usual during three 
meals among pine-woods people. 

As Sally was clearing away the dishes, 
the yellow cat came through the door. 
Slinking close to the wall, it avoided the 
woman, and sprang upon the knees of its 
master. Jim grinned into the eyes of the 
beast and began stroking its coarse hair. 
The cat set up a grating purr. 

Sally looked at the two for a moment 
in silence. 

“Jim, you gotta kill that cat.” ' 

Jim’s grin widened, showing his to- 
bacco-stained teeth. 

“Jim, I'm a-tellin’ you, you gotta kill 
that cat.” 

“An’ I’m a-tellin’ you I won't.” 

“Jim, it sprung at me to-day, an’ would 
have hurt me somethin’ turrible if 
hadn’t hit it over the haid with my shoe.” 

“Well, you must ’a’ done somethin’ to 
make him. You leave him alone an’ he 
won't pester you.” 

The woman hesitated; she looked at 
the man as yet undecided; after a mo- 
ment she spoke again. 

“Jim Gantt, I’m axin’ you for the las’ 
time, which does you think more’n of, me 
or that snarlin’ varmint?” 

“He don’t snarl at me so much as you 
does,” the man answered doggedly. “Any- 
way, I ain’t a-goin’ to kill him—an’ you 
gotta leave him alone, too. You jes’ min’ 
yer own business an’ go tote the mattress 
out on the trot. It’s too durn hot to 
sleep in the house.” 

The woman passed behind him to the 
cupboard, reached up, opened wide the 
wooden door and went out of the room. 


IM stroked the cat, its grating purr 
growing louder in the stillness. 
A minute passed. 

Into the dull eyes of the man a glitter 
came—and grew. Slowly he lifted his 
head. Farther and farther his chin drew 
up until the cords beneath the red skin 
of his neck stood out in ridges. The 
nostrils of his bony nose quivered, he 
sniffed the hot air like a dog straining 
to catch a distant scent. His tongue pro- 
truded and moved from side to side 
across his lips. 

Standing in the darkness without, the 
woman smiled grimly. 

Abruptly the man rose. The forgotten 
cat fell, twisted in the air and lighted on 
its feet. Jim wheeled and strode to the 
cupboard. As his hand closed about the 
bottle the gleam in his eyes became burn- 
ing flames. He jerked the bottle from 
the shelf, threw his head far back. The 
fiery liquor ran down his throat. He re- 
seat, the cat rubbed its 
ribbed flank against his leg, he stooped 
and lifted it to the table’ Waving the 
bottle in front of the yellow beast, he. 
laughed: 

“Here’s to yer—an’ to’ad yer!” and 
swallowed half a tumblerful of the color- 
less liquid. 

Sally dragged the shuck mattress to the 
dog-trot. Fully dressed, she lay waiting 
for midnight. 

An hour went by before Jim shivered 
the empty bottle against the log wall of 
the kitchen. Pressing both hands hard 
upon the table, he heaved himself to his 
feet, upsetting the candle in the effort. 
He leered at the flame and slapped his 
bare palm down on it, the hot, melted 
wax oozed up, unheeded, between his 
fingers. Clinging to the table top, he 
turned himself toward the open door, 
steadied his swaying body for an instant, 
then lurched forward. His shoulder 
crashed against the door-post, his body 
spun half-way round. The man fell flat 
upon his back, missing the mattress by a 
yard, the back of his head struck hard 


(Continued on page 214.) 
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T has been said many times that it 

is not the first cost of a motor that 

counts but the up-keep after you 
have paid the first cost. Something 
similar might be said about the terrible 
cost of the war. Just before the war 
broke out, as late as the Agadir episode, 
men said there never could be another 
great world war; international finance 
would prohibit it; international finance 
bound the nations of the world in a 
peace comity stronger than brotherly 
love. The war came, and men saw the 
bonds of international finance and 
peace comity snap like gossamer in a 
wind. Then the wise ones predicted 
that the war could not last; it would 
be over by Christmas of 1914; war had 
become so costly that sufficient money 
did not exist to pay the cost. This was 
said when the cost was figured at five 
million dollars a day. The war has 
lasted two years and the cost is now 
103 million dollars a day. The bill to 
date is about fifty billion dollars. And 
the fifty billions of cash represents but 
a part of the loss of the war. Some- 
thing like fifteen million men have been 
killed or incapacitated. Put a man’s 
cash potential worth, as a productive 
machine, at the low figure of $1,000, 
and we have fifteen billions additional 
loss. Every man killed, wounded, in- 
capacitated, was the father or the po- 
tential father of a family. In case of 
the death of a father the family loss is 
complete. In case of his incapacity, 
even if children are born in the future, 
every child is handicapped from the 
war. There will be a long struggle 
with penury, the loss of education, per- 
manently impaired productive power. 
The sixty-five billions therefore repre- 
sent but a part of the economic loss, 
and the war is far from finished. 


AN it last much longer? Can hu- 
manity continue to pay the cost? 
How is the cost to be paid? Will 

the whole world pay? Will you and I 
pay? Will neutrality, too, have to pay? 
If so, how, when, where? Are we pay- 
ing now in a higher cost of living? 
Shail we have to pay more in the same 
way? 

I asked an officer just back from the 
front how long he thought the war 
would last. Things didn’t seem any 
farther forward than when it began; 
and, that being the case, how could 
either side afford to quit? 


“That isn’t 
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he answered. “The point is 
any one of the belligerents 
afford to go on? Credit is going to 
collapse presently like snow in the sun, 
and an there will bc a sudden dou- 
bling back and retreating without either 
side possessing the strength to press a 
victory to the finish. Do you realize 
that shells are being fired at —— [near 
Verdun] at the rate of 200 a minute 
which represent a cost of $5,000 each? 
That powder is being spent in tons 
which costs one dollar a pound? The 
nations of the world are simply not go- 
ing to have coin or credit to pursue this 
war much beyond next March.” 

This man is not a pacifist. He is an 
army officer almost fanatical for vic- 
tory, who had been fighting for a year 
on the west line and had come to 
America to make purchases of muni- 
tions. 

Says Francis W. Hirst, the editor of 
the London Economist: “The financial 
fabric of western Europe is in peril. 
In a few more months it will no longer 
be possible to disguise the bankrupt 
condition of several great nations. 
Civilization, as we have known it, will 
crumble.” 


the point,” 





AID a great financial expert of the 
United States recently: “We pride 
ourselves on having loaned almost 

one billion dollars to foreign nations 
in a year, and on an influx of four 
hundred millions of gold through Cana- 
da within a few months. It is a ques- 
tion whether a continuance of this 
kind of prosperity will not be our un- 
doing. The labor market is already 
demoralized. The cost of raw material 
is so great in the United States that 
railroads and factories are going with- 
out needed equipment. As to the great 
influx of gold, if it continues, it will 
increase the cost of living to the 
average man and’ woman beyond any 
benefit that can possibly accrue to the 
country as a whole.” 

Says Thomas Lamont, of the Mor- 
gan banking firm: “The total daily ex- 
penditure of the belligerents is now 
(June) estimated at over $100,000,000.” 
He distributes this expenditure as fol- 
lows: 


Great Britain. ......0.006A 1.$25,000,000 
RN... saab aac ai 22,000,000 
PeeNOe . <> adsucisapeuctes 15,500,000 
Ee itl a gied 16,000,000 
PRED sc a AdGeaes veansinls 12,000,000 





Italy peeheuecantnteson $8,000,000 
BEE aoockeetewasacues 1,500,000 
Ere a 
ee eee ae 1,500,000 

<a $1 3,000,000 


Still more illuminating and appaWing 


is a table showing the increase in the 


national debts of the belligerents. 
Present Debt 
( Dollars ) 
15, 100,000,000 


Pre-War Debt 
( Dollars ) 


Great Britain. 3,485,000,000 
3.46: 


POEMS .ssiue 6,607,000,000 —14,9606,c00,000 
Russia 4,537,000,000 10,303,000,000 
ree 2,836,000,000 —4,301,000,0G0 
Total, Allies. .17,465,000,000 44,736,000,000 


Germany (em- 
pire & states) 5,198,000,000 14,291,000,000 

Aus.-Hungary 3,970,000,000 6,7 

Turkey 640,000,000 


7 000,000 
854,000,000 


21,902,000,000 





Cent’l Powers 9,808,000,000 


Grand Total..27,273,000,000 66,638,000,000 

The daily cost of the war now (Au- 
gust) is estimated at twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars to Great Britain, seventeen 
millions to France, eighteen millions to 
Russia, eight millions to Italy, four 
millions to the smaller Allies, twenty- 
two millions to Germany, twelve mil- 
lions to Austria, two millions to Tur- 
key and Bulgaria. The grand total of 
war loans now amounts to about forty 
billion dollars. The most of these 
loans are at five and six per cent. At 
five per cent. the interest charges 
amount to two billion dollars a year. 


HERE are ominous storm signals 
on the financial horizon. Gold 
is pouring into the United States 

in a way to flood the bankers. When 
gold becomes cheap living becomes 
dear. (In the Klondike eggs have sold 
at $10.00 a dozen and flour at $50.00 a 
barrel because there was more gold 
than there was food.) What boots it 
for a workman to get double wages if 
his rent and roast beef quadruple? 

When Mr. Asquith asked for his 
latest war credit, he warned the nation 
that it must economize to pay the bill 
of the war. So has the Russian Prime’ 
Minister warned Russia. Canada has 
suffered less from the war than 
the belligerents; but her national debt 
has increased at the rate of half a mil- 
lion a day. 


any of 
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How are the borrowings of all the 
belligerent nations ultimately to be re- 
paid? Russia plans to throw her al- 
most inexhaustible resources of forest 
and mine and land open to outside de- 
velopment; and there is no doubt that 
a modern scientific development of 
Russia’s forests and arable lands and 
mines and water-power would in a few 
years pay her share of indebtedness on 
the war, namely ten billion dollars. 
Germany undoubtedly plans a world 
crusade for trade, and she is feverishly 
building huge ships for a merchant 
marine to go out and capture that trade. 
That is why all manufacturing competi- 
tors of Germany dread a dumping of 
manufactures after the war at slashed 
prices to capture back lost foreign 
trade. How England plans to pay for 
the war has been outlined in these 
columns: she will take possession of 
ports of entry to enemy territory and 
collect customs to pay for the war. (It 
would take a tariff of 20 per cent. 
levied on Germany’s entire foreign 
trade for sixteen years to pay Eng- 
land’s bill for the war.) Then, there 


is the Economic Alliance planned in 
Paris in June. There is no doubt that 
the Allies could prevent the revival of 
German export trade by barring Ger- 
man exports from entrance to Allied 
ports; but if Germany’s selling-power 
is destroyed, her buying-power is also 
destroyed, and what then becomes of 
collections at ports of entry? 


ILL people taxed beyond all 

Ny normal bounds stay in Europe? 

If they don’t, how is Europe 
going to pay her war debt? Is she 
heading for an era of bankruptcy and 
repudiation ? 

Not if the war stops soon. Two 
years of Canada’s wheat crop would 
pay her share of the war. Two years 
of Great Britain’s interest collections 
on foreign investments would almost 
pay her share of the war. Germany 
and France are in a worse way, for 
while the burden is almost as heavy 
on them they have less population and 
less foreign trade to carry that burden. 
To every nation in Europe except Eng- 
land and Russia the war must be a 
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staggering burden even if it stops with- 
in a year. 

Before the war, Germany had not 
enough laborers for her own needs. 
In every harvest season she brought 
in great multitudes of Russian workers 
to garner her crops. She had not 
enough workers for her factories. The 
war has stopped this influx of labor. 
It has done more. It has killed or inca- 
pacitated five millions of her own work- 
ers. If the supply of laborers was inad- 
equate before the war, what is it now? 

What will the reaction from all this 
be in the United States? Except in 
war orders, the cost of material and 
cost of labor are already reaching a 
level too high for profit. Certain big 
factories declare that at the first in- 
dication of peace they will scrap their 
machinery and close down rather than 
face the slump in prices at present cost 
levels. When the sudden stop comes, 
there may be a heavy bill of damages 
for us to face. That is why: bankers, 
manufacturers, railroads, have signaled 
a slow down; for we, too, shall be 
billed for the war. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
GENERAL PROSPERITY 


YEAR ago, war stocks were at 

their zenith, and fortunes were 

being made in them over night; 
but those who made the fortunes were 
those who bought in when war stocks 
were low. Some six weeks ago these 
columns, in spite of the sanguine tone 
of government reports, called attention 
to two facts—that the wheat crop for 
1916 is far shorteg than reports in- 
dicated, and that prices are bound to 
rise. Since then prices have advanced 
20 cents; and those persons who 
profited by the advance were those 
who bought low. 

A parallel can be found in the rail- 
road position. In spite of the greatest 
prosperity the country has ever known 
and the heaviest traffic the railroads 
have ever known, railroads to-day are 
only a few points above panic level. 
Why are rail investments the excep- 
tion to the general prosperity? 
first blush, the answer would seem to 
be the impending strikes; but, with the 
railroads, the strike is only impending, 
while in many munition plants whose 
shares have gone skyward strikes have 
already taken place without hurting the 
prosperity level of the shares. 

The real cause is well developed in a 
brochure issued by the Oliphant & 
Company investment house. Railroads 
represent seven billions of rail stock, 
nine billions of rail bonds and two mil- 
lion investors—probably the most wide- 
ly distributed form of investment in 
the world. Why, then, do shares lag 


At~ 


at panic levels? First of all, says Oli- 
phant, because rail earnings lag six 
months behind other prosperity or de- 
pression. It takes six months for the 
general prosperity to come on the rails. 
Then it takes another six months or a 
year for the prosperity to become evi- 
dent to the public in dividends. For 
instance, one railroad in Canada, in 
marked contrast to two others on the 
verge of reorganization, besides han- 
dling the largest volume of traffic in its 
history, has a fleet of ships chartered 
out at $75,000 a month each and is mak- 
ing shells at a rate to exceed in annual 
volume its capital stock. Yet these re- 
turns will probably not be evident in 
profits till near the close of the war. 
It is wise they should not be evident; 
for what if its fleet of ships were sunk ? 
(One has been already.) Other con- 
siderations will suggest themselves to 
the cautious mind as to why this road 
should not count its chickens before 
they are hatched; but when they do 
hatch, they will place it in the Bethle- 
hem Steel class. To be sure, the road 
is in a belligerent country; and, to be 
sure, no one knows to what extent 
profits in a belligerent country may be 
taxed. 


UT to revert to rail investments 
in the United States. Oliphant’s 
table shows how, in spite of the 
fact that one-sixth of the railroads in 
the South went into receiverships last 
year, ninety-four railroads show reve- 


nues nearly two hundred million dol- 
lars larger in nine months for 1916 
than for the same months in 1915. Yet 
the stocks sag and lag. Are the rail- 
roads really paying for the sins of 
their ancestors? Does the tidal wave 
of unpopularity with the public ex- 
plain? Is it psychology versus physical 
fact? 

Oliphant points out that the railroads 
have themselves to thank for this un- 
popularity. It is the old policy of 
secrecy and manipulation, such prac- 
tices as brought Rock Island and Frisco 
to the ground with a crash. Giving 
testimony on the telegraphers’ demand 
for increases, Mr. Perham told the ar- 
bitrators in plain figures what these sins 
were. He told of lines paying divi- 
dends of $151,400,000 in forty years on 
$56,000,000 of stock that was water. 

But these things belong to an era 
that is past. One Federal Commission 
and forty-three State Commissions now 
keep the railroads walking the straight 
and narrow way. In fact, state regula- 
tions have become such a perpetual epi-~ 
demic that the railroads themselves are 
praying to be regulated out of the 
hands of the regulators. Says Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio: “Gradually and naturally, as I 
view it, the change in railroad regula- 
tion from State to Federal is taking 
place, and the thing most desired is 
that the complete change shall be ac-. 
complished in as brief a time as con- 
sistent with orderly transition.” 
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NEW 


F all this is not an instance of sin- 
| ners being on the penitential bench, 

then there is no such thing as peni- 
tence in commercial life. 

Roads with unbroken dividend rec- 
ords for ten years hang round panic 
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Take the two Canadian roads that 
are now so close to difficulties that they 
are on the verge of reorganization— 
the Grand Trunk and the Canadian 
Northern, remembering that the third 
great Canadian trunk line is likely to 
prove a second Bethlehem Steel. Two 
British experts and one Canadian are 
now studying how to save and bolster 
up these railroads. It may be said they 
are not studying whether these roads 
shall be nationalized, as has been er- 
roneously reported. They are studying 


NEW 


FEW months ago, this maga- 

zine predicted that New York 

would presently become Cana- 
da’s banker. A Toronto paper uttered 
a sneer. Oddly enough, that paper is 
owned by one of the railroads now 
hat in hand to borrow $150,000,000 
from New York bankers. 

Before the war, Canada sold only 14 
to 15 per cent. of her securities in the 
United States. Since the war, she has 
sold 68 per cent. here. Since the war 
began, Canada has borrowed in New 
York — not counting Winnipeg’s mo- 
bilization scheme — $288,000,000; and 
while Anglo-French bonds have gone 
to a discount, Canadian loans have gone 
five per cent. above par. The first loan 
to Canada was $26,000,000, November, 
1914. Then came the Dominion loan of 
$45,000,000 in July, 1915, and a second 
Dominion loan of $75,000,000 in March, 
1916. For all, applications were re- 
ceived several times as large as the 
loans. The rest of the $288,000,000 are 
corporation and municipal loans. <A 
third Dominion loan for $100,000,000 
will probably be put over before 1917. 





how to bolster them up so they can 
pay interest on their bonds and deben- 
tures; for many of the bonds and 
debentures are guaranteed locally and 
provincially. 


ANADA in the midst of a war is 
not going to nationalize her rail- 
roads. Likewise she is not going 

to permit her credit to be hurt by let- 
ting these roads go to the wall. What 
will come out of the Commission’s la- 
bors will probably be a one-hundred- 
and-fifty-million-dollar loan in New 
York to liquidate or to take over their 
indebtedness. It will be recalled that 
both roads were projected under the 
Laurier government at a period when 
Canada was at the very flood tide of 
her inflated prosperity. They were 
semi-national projects. In the case of 
the Canadian Northern, bonds were 
guaranteed by both provincial and 
federal treasuries. In the case of the 
Grand Trunk, or National Transcon- 
tinental, it was in part built by the 
Government. Management was loose 
and fabulously extravagant. Where 
estimates should have been eight to ten 
thousand dollars a mile, they ran to 
$30,000 a mile, and, when the bills came 
in, they totalled in some sections $99,- 
000 a mile. Lines were laid paralleling 
lines already existing. Wages were 
extortionate. The I. W. W. got busy 
among the contractors’ foreign navvies, 
and Balkan workers whose wages were 
forty to sixty cents a day in Europe 


BANKER 


What explains American faith in 
Canadian loans? 

Security. 

Progress. 

Increasing wheat production. 

Trade totals growing in jumps. 

Canada is to-day raising a third as 
much wheat as the whole United States. 

Loo‘: at these trade totals for the 
two years before the war and the two 
following years: 


Two fiscal years 
during the war. 


(1913 and 1914) (1915 and 1916) 
Imports .. .$1,288,000,000 $963,000,000 
Exports 832,000,000 1,241,000,000 


Canada, a country of only 7,000,000 
population, comes seventh in the list 
of the countries of the world in foreign 
trade. That is a very remarkable fact. 


HREE years ago, Canada export- 
ed $43,000,000 of manufactures. 


She is now exporting $242,000,- 
000. Canada has filled war orders to 
the total of $600,000,000. The welkin 
is ringing with urgent invitations for 
American capital to go into the Latin- 
American Republics, for American in- 
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went on strike on Fraser River, where 
the wages on tunnel work ran from 
$11.00 to $17.00 a day. At the extrava- 
gant scale of construction, the bills were 
bound to bankrupt both roads and ul- 
timately be presented for the Canadian 
people to pay. That result is now be- 
ing realized. The boom collapsed. 
The war came on. The money markets 
of the world shut down to outside in- 
vestment. The roads found themselves 
saddled with huge bills they could not 
pay and against embargoed money 
markets. The Dominion Government 
came to the rescue with guarantees be- 
hind the bonds, but this has not saved 
the situation, for the bonds have not 
sold. Details need not be given. Thev 
will be given presently by the official 
commission. 

These two roads in the North and 
five or six in our Southern States are 
not, however, typical of the rest of the 
roads in the country. While this was 
happening to Canadian Northern and 
Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way:stock was climbing from 140 to 
180. But the railroads caught by the 
war half built or loosely organized felt 
the squeeze, and their embarrassment 
has given railroad investments a black 
eye in this era of prosperity. One 
other factor should be weighed in rails: 
as the war goes on, more and more 
American securities will come home. 
As they are offered at home, they will 
keep prices for a short time at present 
levels. 


YORK BECOMES CANADA’S 


vestors to buy Latin-American securi- 
ties. Yet American investors in five 
years have lost nearly a billion dollars 
in Mexico; and only a Philadelphia 
lawyer can disentangle titles after the 
successive concessions of Diaz, Huerta, 
Villa and Carranza. In Canada, you 
don’t have to bribe a government offi- 
cial in order to get title and keep on 
bribing to fend off hyenas of the law 
courts, or “revoluting” patriots. Pan- 
cho Villa has had a little fashion of 
appearing before an American miner 
in Mexico and commanding the mana- 
ger to pay $50,000 gold for paper 
money on pain of a shut down. Then 
after getting the gold, he has been 
wont to shut the mine down for a bribe 
to reopen it. He has done this times 
too often to tell. In Canada, invest- 
ments are as safe as in en old maid's 
stocking or the vaults of the U. S. 
Treasury. 


HAT Canada is doing with her 
two embarrassed railroads is 
typical of the safety of invest- 


ment. Rather than let those two roads 
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“smash,” as 30,000 miles of road 
smashed in the United States in 1914- 
15, Canada is coming behind those 
two roads with all the power of her 
Federal Treasury. If she has to take 
those two roads by the scruff of the 
neck, buy them bodily and then hand 
them to experts for competent opera- 
tion, she will do it. Not a cent of in- 
vestors’ money will be lost in those 
road beds. There will be no rails rust- 
ing in the prairie into iron tonic for 
the cows. 

What Winnipeg is doing is typical 
of the country’s keen business genius. 
The war has, of course, knocked the 
bottom out of Canadian securities in 


European markets. Such securities are 
dirt cheap. Very well. Winnipeg con- 
ceived the scheme of borrowing money 
in New York to buy back her own se- 
curities from London, then to resell 
those securities in New York, where 
they are higher. By this little turn, 
Winnipeg will save or make, as you 
like to put it, 20 per cent. of the face 
value of her debt to the London money 
market! All these loans in London 
were for long-time terms. 

This is only the beginning of a tre- 
mendous shifting of Canadian loans 
from Europe to New York. It also 
explains in part that other tremendous 
movement of gold from Canada to 
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New York. The gold with which 
Canada buys back her own securities 
from London will be applied to the 
payment for munitions bought in the 
United States. 

We may defeat reciprocity at the 
polls; but this is as striking a type of 
triangular reciprocity as ever happened. 
It explains why England is keen that 
Canada should cultivate Uncle Sam’s 
good graces, why that is one of the 
most important functions Canada can 
achieve in an Imperial Federation. It 
is not a movement that is on the sur- 
face; but it is a movement like the Gulf 
Stream, with a tremendous undertow 
of important effects. 


THE MOBILIZING OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


British industrial machinery to 

the demands of war. Heroism 
and skill in adapting processes combine 
to achieve a new cooperative prepared- 
ness. This editorial in the Richmond 
News Leader vividly describes it. 

No sooner was Lloyd-George named 
minister of munitions than he took his 
industrial census; scarcely was the 
census completed before every manu- 
facturer was urged to utilize his equip- 
ment for the army and navy. The 
results in some cases would have been 
amusing had they not been eloquent 
with a peculiar heroism. A _ glazier 
began to stamp out cartridge-clips; a 
manufacturer of music-rolls used his 
equipment to make gauges; a concern 
engaged before the war in preparing 
infants’ food is now delivering thou- 
sands of plugs for shell; an advertising 
agency is manufacturing shell - adapt- 
ers; matchmakers are adjusting fuses; 
a manufacturer of baking machinery 
has become an expert contractor for 
6-inch high-explosive shell; a jewelry 
house is devoting itself exclusively to 
periscopes; a phonograph concern is 
sending millions of delicate shell parts 
to the assembling- stations; a firm 
which made nothing but sheep-shear- 
ing machinery is turning out shell- 
cases; a cream-separator is at work on 
shell-primers; the largest sewing-ma- 
chine company in the kingdom is 
manufacturing gaines. Among other 
producers of finished shell are candle- 
makers, flour mills, tobacco manufac- 
turers, syphon-makers and the manu- 
facturers of sporting-goods. 


oe is the readjustment of 


In some instances the adaptation of 
old plants to the making of munitions 
has been incredibly rapid. Thus the 
government prevailed on a firm mak- 
ing textile machinery to take an order 
for field-kitchens. The firm was one 
of the largest in Great Britain and em- 
ployed some 8,000 laborers; conse- 
quently, it made over only one of its 
shops to furnish the field-kitchens. Its 
workers had probably never seen one 
of these until they went to work, but 
in an amazingly short time they com- 
pleted the delivery of what quarter- 
masters described as the finest field- 
kitchens they had ever had. Thus en- 
couraged, the ministry of munitions 
prevailed on the company to begin 
the manufacture of 4.5 shell. The 
whole plant was readjusted and is now 
reckoned one of the most reliable of 
all government contractors. Another 
new explosives factory took on sixty 
hands to fill bombs. The weekly out- 
put at first was 500 a week. Since 
that time, tho multiplying its labor- 
force by only four, the factory is fill- 
ing thirty times as many bombs. Still 
another which began with six girls fill- 
ing 270 shells a week is now handling 
2,700 daily! 

The credit for such achievements as 
these belongs not only to Lloyd-George 
and the manufacturers but, in a much 
larger degree, to the workers and 
especially to the women volunteers. 
Lloyd-George has mustered 195,000 
women into the munitions-industry and 
has had them taught some of the most 
intricate processes of shell - making. 
One young dressmaker who volun- 





teered was put at a machine which was 
supposed, in the hands of a good work- 
man, to turn out thirty shell-parts an 
hour. This woman’s regular output is 
now seventy-five an hour. Another ex- 
pert is a young typist who had five 
brothers in the army. One was killed, 
another was disabled and the others 
still bear their part of the fighting. 
Not to be behindhand in patriotism, 
this girl deserted the office for the fac- 


tory, and is now one of the most ex- 


pert machinists in the empire. The 
only fault her employers find with her 
is that her passionate hatred of the 
enemy keeps her at her work-bench 
during lunch-time and after hours and 
makes her disobey every order to slow 
down. 

Along with these heroic women work 
many men who have left unnecessary 
professions for the munitions - plants. 
Lord Curzon’s brother is a_ shell- 
turner; several members of the house 
of lords are regular machinists; and 
in one city every lawyer and court-offi- 
cial goes on Saturday afternoon to a 
factory and works steadily, with just 
enough time off for sleep, until the ses- 
sions are resumed Monday. 

It is possible to measure, after a 
fashion, the effect of this industrial 
mobilization on the operations of the 
British army and navy. Movements 
are now feasible which, a year ago, 
would have been impossible. But who 
can measure the effect on British trade 
and manufactures of this new awaken- 
ment, this new cooperation, this new 
recruiting? Merely to imagine the 
possible results is to be staggered. 


AMERICA FIRST IN FINANCIAL INVESTMENTS 


IG banks that wish to sell the con- 
struction, railroad, harbor and ir- 
rigation bonds of foreign coun- 

tries in the United States have an ob- 
vious motive in preaching that America 
can never capture foreign trade unless 
she finances foreign borrowers. That 
is true, she never can. But it is also 


true that she will not be in a position 
to go after foreign trade effectively 
unless she finances herself first. 

It is a mistake to finance railroads in 
Peru or Siberia when the stocks of 
American railroads paying good divi- 
dends hang around par. 

Foreign trade takes place only be- 


cause America has possession of things 
to sell which foreign nations must have 
and cannot provide for themselves. 
Such are cotton, wheat, corn, coal, 
steel, copper, lumber. The United 
States produces 76 per cent. of all the 
world’s corn, 70 per cent. of all the cot- 
ton, 72 per cent. of all the oil, 59 per 
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cent. of.all the copper, 43 per cent. of 
the iron, 37 per cent. of the coal, 35 per 
cent. of the tobacco, 26 per cent. of the 
silver, 25 per cent. of the wheat, 21 
per cent. of the gold. These things 
foreign nations must have from Uncle 
Sam, and it is wiser to finance the pro- 
duction of these things before financing 
a railroad in Timbuctoo. 

American securities are to-day the 
most secure securities on earth. For- 
eign investors, foreseeing the terrible 
taxation that must come to pay for 
the war, are secretly buying Ameri- 
cans. Taxation in European countries 
is now 40 to 60 per cent. of all divi- 
dends. But there is no doubt that, as 
the War goes on, foreign governments 
will either expatriate such investors or 
force them to hand over their Amer- 
ican holdings as collateral for loans. 
Such a movement, in the case of a 
great continental catastrophe, might 
easily bring an avalanche of American 
securities back on the American market. 
The momentary jar to stocks when the 
British fleet suffered severely off the 
coast of Denmark gives a taste of what 
might happen after a big defeat. 

There is only one breakwater to 
such a movement, and that is not to 
shut down the Stock Exchange, but for 
America to get in a condition where 
she is financing her own securities. 


THRIFT. 


St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland are 
leading the way with Thrift plans to 
direct the current of wasted dimes and 
nickels into the coffers of the banks. 
The biggest banks are behind the move- 
ment. They are behind the movement 
because, if America is to finance the 
world as well as herself, she must enlist 
every man, woman and child who has 
a dime to save or waste. Saving must 
be made a national habit. 

Probably no agency has more encour- 
aged the spending habit than the mail- 
order business with its ramifications 
into every cot and hamlet of the nation ; 
so the latest plan is to encourage thrift 
by a system of mail-order deposits. If 
Detroit and Cleveland can succeed in 
mail-order thrift as thoroly as Chicago 
has in mail-order business, each mail- 
order thrift bank may anticipate a sur- 
plus big enough to finance a transcon- 
tinental railroad or to float a new mer- 
chant marine. Some of the mail-order 
houses have a yearly business of $100,- 
000,000. 

Plans of the mail-order banks have 
not yet been worked out, but they are 
under way, and with government su- 
pervision the scheme seems as prom- 
ising as Great Britain’s ship-building 
bonds, which are sold to every £1 in- 
vestor. Details of these plans will be 
given later. 
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The Crimes 


DIMES 


We Commit 


Against Our Stomachs 


By Arthur True Buswell, M.D. 


A MAN’S success in life 
depends more on the co- 
operation of his stomach 
than on any other factor. 
Just as an “army moves 
on its stomach,” so does 
the individual. Scientists 
tell us that 90% of all sick- 
ness is traceable to the di- 
. gestive tract. 
EuceneCueistiag =A, Dr. Orison Swett 

Marden, the noted writer, 
says, “the brain gets an immense amount 
of credit which really should go to the 
stomach.” And it’s true—keep the digestive 
system in shape and brain vitality is as- 
sured. 





Food is the fuel of the human system, 
yet some of the combinations of food we 
put into our systems are as dangerous as 
dynamite, soggy wood and a little coal 
would be in a furnace—and just about as 
effective. Is it any wonder that the average 
life of man to-day is but 39 years—and that 
diseases of the stomach, liver and kidneys 
have increased 103% during the past few 
years. 


And yet just as wrong food selections 
and combinations will destroy our health 
and efficiency, so will the right foods create 
and maintain bodily vigor and mental 
energy. And by right foods we do not 
mean freak foods—just good, every day 
foods properly combined. In fact, to fol- 
low Corrective Eating it isn’t even neces- 
sary to upset your table. 


Not long ago I had a talk with Eugene 
Christian, the noted food scientist, who is 
said to have successively treated over 
23,000 people without drugs or medicines of 
any kind, and he told me of some of his 
experiences in the treatment of disease 
through food. 


One case that interested me greatly 
was that of a young business man whose 
efficiency had been practically wrecked 


through stomach acidity, fermentation 
and constipation resulting in physical 
sluggishness which was naturally re- 


flected in his abilty to vse his mind. He 
was twenty pounds under weight when 
he first went to see Christian and was so 
nervous he couldn’t sleep. Stomach and 
intestinal gases were so severe that they 
caused irregular heart action and often 
fits of great mental depression. As 
Christian describes it he was not 50 per 
cent. efficient either mentally or phys- 
ically. Yet in a few days, by following 
Christian’s suggestions as to food, his 


,constipation had completely gone al- 


though he had formerly been in the habit 
of taking large daily doses of a strong 


cathartic. In five weeks every abnormal 
symptom had disappeared—his weight 
having increased 6 lbs. In addition to 
this he acquired a store of physical and 
mental energy so great in comparison 


with his former self as to almost belic 
the fact that it was the same man. 


Another instance of what proper food combina 
tions can do was that of a man one hundre 
pounds over-weight whose only other discomfort 
was rheumatism. ! man’s greatest pleasure in 
life was eating. Though convinced of the neces 
sity, he hesitated for months to go under treat 
ment, believing he would be deprived of the 
pleasures of the table. He finally, however, de- 
cided to try it out. Not only did he begin\losing 
weight at once, quickly regaining his norma) 
figure, all signs of rheumatism disappearing, but 
he found the new diet far more delicious to the 
taste and afforded a much keener quality of en 
joyment than his old method of eating and he 
wrote Christian a letter to that effect 


But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me was that of a multi-millionaire— 
aman 70 years oid who had been traveling with 
his doctor for several years in a search for health 
He was extremely emaciated, had chronic consti- 
pation, lumbago, and rheumatism For over 
twenty years he had suffered with stomach and 
intestinal trouble which in reality was super- 
acidulous secretions in the stomach. The first 
menus given him were designed to remove the 
causes of acidity, which was accomplished in 
about thirty days. And after this was done he 
seemed to undergo a complete rejuvenation. His 
eyesight, hearing, taste and all of his mental 
faculties became keener and more alert. He had 
had no organic trouble—but he was starving to 
death from malnutrition and decomposition—all 
caused by the wrong selection and combination 
of foods. After six months’ treatment this man 
was as well and strong as he had ever been in 
his life. 


These instances of the efficacy of right eating 
I have simply chosen at random from perhaps a 
dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every one of 
which was fully as interesting and they applied 
to as many different ailments. Surely this man 
Christian is doing a great work. 


There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from peopie seeking 
the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice and 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. 


These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
curative as well as corrective, covering every con- 
dition of health and sickness from infancy to old 
age and for all occupations, climates and seasons 


With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great food 
specialist, because every possible point is so 
thoroughly covered and clearly explained that you 
can scarcely think of a question which isn’t 
answered. You can start eating the very things 
that will produce the increased physical and 
mental energy you are seeking the day you re- 
ceive the lessons and you will find that you 
secure results with the first meal. 


If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Dept. 39, 460 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. It is not necessary to 
enclose any money with your request Merely 
ask them to send the lessons on five days’ trial 
with the understanding that you will either re- 
turn them within that time or remit $3.00, the 
small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is a 
copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 39, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will either remail 
them to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 
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Specifications in Brief 


ENGINE — Eight cylinder V-type, High ‘speed, 
High efficiency. HORSE POWER—S. A. E. 
rating 31.25; actual, more than 60. COOLING 
—Water. RADIATOR-; Cadillac tubular and 
ior type. IGNITION STARTING, LIGHT- 
NG—Cadillac-Delco, improved system. LUBRI- 
CATION — Automatic pressure feed. CARBU- 
RETOR — Cadillac. CLUTCH — Multiple disc, 
dry plate type. TRANSMISSION — ‘Selective 
type sliding gear, three speeds forward and re- 
verse. AXLES—Rear, Cadillac Timken, full 
floating; Timken bearings; Spiral type bevel driv- 
ing gears. Front axle, drop forged, 1 beam. 
DRIVE—Tubular shaft. BRAKES—One internal 
and one external brake direct on wheels, 17 inch 
x 2% inch drums. STEERING GEAR—Cadillac 
patented worm and worm gear sector type; 18- 
inch steering wheel, hinged to facilitate entrance. 
FRAME—Channel section. WHEELS — Wood, 
artillery type, Timken bearings, fitted with de- 
mountable rims for straight side tires. TIRES— 
6” x 44%”. WHEEL-BASE—1725 and 132 inches. 

R E A D—s56 inches (Option 61 inches). 
SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptic; rear, three-quar- 
ter platform. NT L— Center control. 
GASOLINE SYSTEM—tTwenty gallon tank with 
auge at rear. STANDARD EQUIPMENT— 
adillac “one-man” top; windshield; full lamp 
equipment; Gabriel Snubbers; Clock; Warner 
Autometer; Electric horn; Power tire pump; 
Foot rail; Robe rail; License tag holders; Tire 
carrier; Tool box with locks; Set of tools; Tire 
repair kitt; Handy Lamp. Universal key fitting 
ad box, ignition and lighting switch and tire 
ock. 














The Coming of The 


HERE is one thought in connection with the coming of this 
new Cadillac which we would like you to grasp at once. 
With the advent of this car, the Cadillac “Eight” enters upon its 
third successive season, with no radical change in the basic 
principles of its design. 


This is perhaps the first time such a thing has happened in motor 
car development, and you will quickly see its significance as 
applied to the Cadillac. 

Quite properly, we believe, the World has always looked to the 
Cadillac Company for advanced ideas, improved practice and 
progressive principles. 

The fact, therefore, that the Cadillac car has proven itself beyond 
the need of radical change, is, in itself, too impressive and too 
illuminating to call for comment. 

It does not by any manner of means imply that the Cadillac 
process of refinement had come to a conclusion. 


In a multitude of ways, this is a better, finer Cadillac than any 
which has preceded it—the subject of unremitting research 
and scientific betterment in scores of details. 

What the absence of radical change really means, is that the 
underlying principles of Cadillac V-type eight-cylinder con- 
struction have been proven fundamentally sound by the per- 
formance of 31,000 cars. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 
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It means that the Cadillac Company, with resources at its com- 
mand probably superior to those possessed by any other motor 
car plant in the world, has arrived at the deliberate judgment 
that the kind of a motor car which it is now building, represents 
a higher degree of efficiency than any other in existence. 


It means that this is the joint judgment of every expert mind 
associated with this Company. It expresses the judgment of 
31,000 owners who cannot conceive of any respect in which 
Cadillac principles could be changed to their advantage. 


The new Cadillac conforms to the finest Cadillac traditions, down 
to the least and last of details—and it advances them still more 
closely toward perfection. 


It is a beautiful car to look upon. 


The superior riding qualities, with which you are familiar, are 
enhanced and intensified. 


The driving ease of last year and the year before, accentuated by 
the longer wheel base of the new car, is more marked than 
ever. 


It is doubtful if motoring can give rise to a situation which can 
successfully challenge Cadillac powers. 


The old feeling that it is folly to seek further—the old sense of 
security that the Cadillac represents the uttermost in a motor 
car—will come over you more strongly than ever. 


We are serenely confident of the exhilaration and enthusiasm 
which you will experience on the occasion of your first ride in 
this unusual car. 


DETROIT - MICHIGAN 























Body Styles and Prices 


The Type-55 Cadillac will be avail- 
able with a complete variety of body 
styles, as follows:— 


Open cars, 125 inch wheelbase: 
Seven Passenger with disappearing aux- 
iliary seats $2080. Four Passenger Phae- 
ton $2080. Two Passenger Roadster 
with two passenger disappearing rumble 
seat $2080. Four Passenger Close 
Coupled Roadster $2080. 

Convertible styles, 125 inch wheel- 
base: Seven Passenger with Cadillac 
body (Springfield type) $2675. Four Pas- 
seriger Victoria (convertible) $2550. 

Enclosed cars, 125 inch wheelbase: 
Four Passenger Coupé $2800. Five Pas- 
senger Brougham $2950. 

Enclosed cars, 132 inch wheelbase: 
Seven Passenger Limousine $3600. Seven 
Passenger Landaulet $3750. Seven Pas- 
senger Imperial $3750. Prices include 
standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. 
Prices are subject to advance without 
notice. 
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} have cause to be grateful. 





Two Yale Stories. eS hae en for : — presi- Mabel: How much were the profits? 
<a : ency in modern times and formerly is in Gladys: Nothing. The expenses were 

Pig Rafi Fo Bg Fg BB point. This is a tale told by Dr. Hadley | more than the receipts. But ia of us got 
back to the days of his tutorship at Yale some years ago, when President Dwight | engaged, and the minister is in for a good 
College, when he was charged with a cer- was in office. He says that when he called | thing in wedding fees. 
tain measure of discipline. The Congrega- bp eoorarene, eo! he — to _ him She K Windfall 
tionalist repeats it for us. A sudden mid- ON, Ing h "y a Preside Dwi oon te 3 . Anew & wine. ; 
night commotion on the campus drew him ow when I go to President Dwight's it is “Why, these apples are dirty,” complained 
from his room and his long legs enabled two to one that I find him reading the | the young housekeeper. The Youth’s Com- 
him to gain quickly on the runaways. See- Financial Chronicle.” panion is our authority. f 
ing that he would shortly be abreast of “Well, yes, they are,” admitted the farm- 
them, he called out, “Gentlemen, if you do The Successful Bazar. er. “You see they are windfalls, and that 
net run a little faster I shall be obliged to The standard of success neatly portrayed | is why I can sell them so cheap.” 
overtake you.” In this connection Presi- by Short Stories will be appreciated by the “You mean they’ve fallen from the trees 
dent Hadley’s story about the difference in devotees of church bazars: on to the ground, but they are otherwise ail 


right?” the customer inquired; then, proud 
of her ready understanding, she bought 
them. 

Several days later she called the farmer’s 
wife on the telephone. 

“T ordered the best cucumbers for pick 
ling,” she said sharply, “and you’ve sent me 
windfalls !” 

“Sent what?” gasped the farmer’s wife. 

“Windfall cucumbers! I can tell; you 


needn’t think I can’t. There’s dirt on 
them !” 
Practical Diplomacy. 

“Papa,” inquired a young hopeful of some 
seven summers, as he looked up from a book 
he was reading, ‘ ‘there’s a word here which 
puzzles me—diplomacy?” The Pittsburgh 

Telegraph tells the story. 


“ “Diplomacy, my son,” and the old man 
*‘Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ smiled paternally as he said it, “means this: 
Doing or saying precisely the right thing 
at precisely the right time.’ 

bd ° “Ah!” retorted the young hopeful, “then 

ervice 1S the hub = I guess I exercized diplomacy last night.” 
“How, my boy ?” inquired the fond parent. 
“Why, I rolled Johnny over into my place 
MAZDA l f just before ma came in with the castor oil, 
amp manu acturers and then back again just before she came tc 


the other side.” 


. ” 
Deferred Payment. 
a 
the spokes in the wheel of In- This story was recently published in the 
N. Y. World as a despatch from Winsted, 
Conn.: 
can escent am TO ess Serena, the four-year-old daughter of 
William H. Blodgett, entered a dry-goods 
store here and said she wanted “some red, 
white and blue” to make her dolly a dress. 
On getting it she asked how much it was. 
“That will cost you just one kiss,” replied 
George W. Gage, the shopkeeper. Then 
Serena said, “Mamma will come in and pay 
you to-morrow.’ 








In This Shakespeare Year. 


An American lady at Stratford-on-Avon, 
according to the Sacred Heart Review, 
showed even more than the usual American 
fervor. She had not recovered when she 
reached the railway station, for she re- 
marked to a friend as they walked on the 
platform, “To think that it was from this 
very platform the immortal bard would de- 
part whenever he journeyed to town!” 


The Training Needed. 









~ | ie 
The Meaning of MAZDA Some time ago, says the Christian En- 
MAZDA is the trademark ot a world-wide service to | deavor World, Mrs. Brown called at the 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is tocollect and home of Mrs. Jones to talk over the fash- 
select estoatife =~ practical information | ane ions and things, and somewhere about the 
‘ogress an levelopments inthe a 0 incandescen : ¥ © 
ons manufacturing per) to distribute this information to sixty-fifth lap of the conversation the caller 


referred to the young daughter of the host. 


the c entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
vet ee “ “By the way, dear,” remarked Mrs. Brown 


Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 





General Electric Company at Schenectady, New York. | inquisitively, “where is Minnie? I haven’t 
, - 1 hich seen her for an age.” 
Sh ag ye eo aoe | gq: Minnie is at college,” proudly responded 
assurance of quality. This trademark is the Property the fond mother, and then added: “And I 
of the General Electric Company. :: | am so worried abou. ber. I haven’t had a 
letter from her for nearly two weeks.” 
cn RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF “There is where you > 2 mistake,” 
was the prompt rejoinder o rs. Brown. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY “Instead of letting her go to college why 





didn’t you send her to one of those corre- 
> 


spondence schools? 


A Moral Lesson Somewhere. 


At the end of a South Carolina negro 
meeting, as Case and Comment tells the 
story, it was decided to take up a collection 
for charity. The chairman passed the hat 
4627 himself. He dropped a dime in it for a 
nest-egg. 
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Well, every right hand there entered that 
hat, and yet, at the end, when the chair- 
man turned the hat over and shook it, not 
so much as his own contribution dropped 
out. 

“Fo’ de lan’s sake!” he cried. “Ah’s 
eben los’ de dime Ah stahted wiv!” 

All the rows of faces looked puzzled. 
Who was the lucky man? Finally the ven- 
erable Calhoun White summed up the situa- 
tion. 

*Breddern,” he said solemnly, rising from 
his seat, “dar ‘pears ter be a great moral 
lesson roun’ heah somewhar.” 


Their Funniest Stories. 


Asked to tell the best story, chestnut or 
otherwise, which he could recall, Thomas 
W. Lawson’s contribution to Everybody's 
Magazine reads: 

For forty years I have stood this little 
gem against the million good ones I have 
heard. It never got the count. 

A being-built ten-story brick block. Bur- 
ly Mike starting up the long ladder with 
his hod full of brick. 

His mate, the hod-filler: “Mike, I lay 
yez two dollars that with me astraddle the 
hod yez can’t make the roof.” 

“Yer on, Pat, an’ aisy money it looks ter 
me. 

Mike, tugging away with his double load, 
between the seventh and eighth stories 
missed a round and went down half a 
dozen, but by good navigation stayed his 
descent and resumed his upward climb, and 
dumped his mate with the bricks on the 
top story. 

“The two dollars is mine, Pat,” he pan- 
tingly gasped. 

“Sure, Mike, but yez remember that time 
yez slipped—begob, I thought I had yez!” 


Vice-President Marshall says that for 
subtle humor, he believes the funniest story 
he knows is the one about Mark Twain 
meeting the man who owned a dachshund. 

As a matter of fact, the man was ex- 
tremely proud of the dog because it was a 
bit of an oddity in appearance, besides be- 
ing intelligent and high-born. Twain, how- 
ever, studiously avoided looking at it. 

Somebody asked him why he acted as if 
he didn’t see the dog. 

“Because,” replied Twain, “I was afraid 
the owner might be sensitive about having 
” 


Ex-Speaker “Joe” Cannon believes that 
he got his best laugh out of the following 
brief tale: 

A man had a foreigner working for him 
hauling stuff about the yard in a wheel- 
barrow. 

The employer noticed that the wheel 
squeaked, and suggested that it should have 
a few drops of oil. 

“T’ll do the best I can,” replied the man 
who was acting as’ chauffeur to the wheel- 
barrow, “but if you want the oiling done 
right, mebby you’d better do it yourself. 
I’m an awful poor hand with machinery.” 


Whenever I hear a good new story, says 
Irvin S. Cobb, or a good old story dressed 
up ‘in new clothes and well presented by 
its present sponsor, I say to myself that 
that’s the best story I ever heard. 

But on second thought I always return 
to my favorite, which is short, hallowed 
with memories, buffed with age, and laden 
with pathos. 

And that story is the story of the hungry 
darky in the Texas town, who heard the 
noon whistle in the canning factory blow, 
and saw the workers troop forth, tin pails 
in their hands, and fetched a deep, sincere 
Afro-American sigh out of the innermost- 
ness of his being, and then remarked, half 
to himself and half for the benefit of any 
charitable bystanders: 

“Dar she go! Dinner-time fur some 
folkses . . . but jest twelve o’clock fur me.” 


The Useful Clerk. 


We do not know who first told this 
story but it has wide circulation: 

Among the clerks in the office of one 
of the cabinet members at Washington is 
a very dull young man who seems never 
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PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


FERMENTED 


Vamie rt® 
Pure roop propucts 
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For delicious French 
dressing, use any Heinz 
vinegar with Heinz Pure 
Olive Oil and the sea- 
soning you like best. 











INEGARS are used to 
improve the flavor of other 
foods, and the superior qual- 
ity of Heinz Vinegars for 
use with salads and cooked 
vegetables has long been 
recognized. 

Heinz Vinegars are really 
responsible in a large measure 
for the superior flavors and 
appetizing qualities of Heinz 
Pickles, Relishes, Sauces 
and many other of the 57 
Varieties. 

These Vinegars are now 
placed on sale in sealed pack- 
ages which insures to the 
housewife all their natural 
fine flavor and aroma as well 
as their original purity. 

Heinz Malt Vinegar 

Heinz White Salad Vinegar 


Heinz Cider Vinegar 
Also Spiced Salad and Tarragon Vinegars 


All Heinz Vinegars may now be had in 
glass; pints, quarts and half-gallons 


HEINZ Puree Olive Oil 


Such Olive Oil as this 
can be obtained only 
from fresh, ripe olives, 
made under Heinz 
conditions, 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 


21! 


HEINZ 
Vite es 


IN ORIGINAL PACKAGES 
FILLED AND SEALED 
IN THE HEINZ ESTABLISHMENT 
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Hit Hard— 
and Hit Quick! 


It is the only safe way when 
dealing with the germs that cause 
disease. Dioxogen hits hard, and 
if you use it soon enough it hits 
so well that. germs never get a 
foothold to work harm. 


Dioxogen 


s a bulwark against infection; 
10 home should be without it. 








OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co. 
10 Astor Place; New York 


nh. LE 


Ourentire stock of latest models is offered 

at special prices for the summer only. 

Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 

All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 

year. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
ranch stores in leading cities. ? 
Write for Catalog and Summer Price List. 

AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 





* Pronounced “‘Sy-Ko” 


The New Liquid Paste 
Always Ready for Instant Use 


A revolutionary sticker that has kicked 
out the water well from its radical, new 
paste jar, and does all its work without 
water—yet is always soft and moist—just 
thin enough for smooth, even spreading. 
CICO is a clean worker—its adjustable 
brush holder prevents sticky fingers. You 
can use CICO down to the last brushful 
—-no hard chunks to throw away. Itisa 
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Carter Inx 


Quality Product 
Sticks Best When Spread Thin 


Try a 45¢ or 25c refill desk jar from your 
stationer. No screw cap to fuss with 7 time 


- = Pig Ne many- J buh eee 
jar instantly. get in 
quarts and pints, spreader tubes and emall bottles, 
Send for interesting booklet, 
“ Writing Uncle Sam’s Good Name” 


THE CARTER’S INK CO. 4 


Boston New York 
Chicago 
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to be able to do anything without making 
mistakes. 

“Why do you keep that fellow?” 
a colleag one day. 
fool.” 

“Well,” said the other, “the fact is, he 
is one of the most useful clerks I have. 
Before 1 issue an order I always have him 
read it. If he can tell what it means I am 
sure that there can be no chance that any- 
one will misunderstand it.” 


asked 
“He seems a perfect 


Mrs. Flanagan’s Change of Air. 


This Irish collequy comes from the Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph: 

Flanagan sat on his front doorstep en- 
joying the balmy freshness of the spring 
evening. 

Presently his neighbor Murphy paused 
by the fence for a chat. 

“A foine av’nin,” said he, pleasantly. 
“But why isn’t Mrs. Flanagan wid ye en- 
j’yin’ the air?” 

“Sure, Mike,” replied Flanagan, 
missus has gone for a change av air.’ 

“Has she, now?” replied Murphy, inter- 
ested. “And Oi hope the change will do 
her good. And where was she after goin’? 
Broighton, Oi suppose?” . 

“Then ye suppose wrong,” Flanagan in- 
formed him. “Sure, an’ isn’t she seated 
at this moment on the back doorstep?” 


“the 
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A Colored Pacifist. 

The United Mine Workers’ 
makes this contribution to the literature 
peace: 

“Deed no, sah, I can’t jine no army.” 

“But your country needs you, Rastus.” 

“Can’t help dat. It’s onpossible.” 

“Why impossible, Rastus?” 

“Well, you see, my ol’ woman has been 
ovah -to de police co’t an’ put me unner 
bonds to keep de peace. No, sah, I can’t 
do no fighting, nohow.” 


First Aid to the College Man. 


From the Dartmouth College Jack-o’-Lan- 
tern comes this enlightening correspondence 
school lesson, 

Dear Sir: Will you kindly publish direc- 
tions for tying a bow-tie? Rocrr Coot. 

Well, Roger, you hold the tie in your left 
hand and your collar in the other. Slip 
your neck in the collar, and cross the left- 
hand end of the tie over the right with the 
left hand, steadying the right end with the 
other hand. Then drop both hands, catch- 
ing the left with the right and the other 
with the other. Reverse hands, and pick up 
the loose ends with the nearest hands. Pull 
this end through the loop with your unen- 
gaged hand, and squeeze. You will find the 
knot all tied and all you have to do is to 
untangle your hands. 


Journal 
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ANARCHISTS AT 


[The rendezvous of “anarchists”-in New 
York City is Washington. Square and the 
neighboring sections' of Old Greenwich 
Village. Guido Brurio has been dwelling 
and circwating ng them. From his 
description, they,’$é¢m to be rather a piti- 
ful, futile lot. “Anarchism appears to be the 
only luxury of their lives., This intimate 
and unconvéntienal sketch at first hand 
Mr. Bruno contributes to his Bruno’s 
Wceekly.] e. . 


AVE you ever seen’ # real live an- 

archist? Just to be honest, you 

never wanted to see one. Is it be- 
cause the B follows the A in the alphabet 
or because of a close association of ideas 
for which you are not responsible, you 
think immediately of bombs? Bombs and 
anarchists are inseparable in the minds of 
most of us. Mysterious ‘destroyers of life 
and of property, merciless men who have 
pledged their lives or their knives or their 
guns to some nefarious cause or another} 
who assemble in cellars lighted with can- 
dles or in road-houses which seem unin- 
habited and in reality are dynamite store- 
houses atid bomb factories—aren’t these 
the anarchists of your imagination? 
Aren’t these the men of whom you think 
if you read that a king or a prince has 
been killed by an anarchist or that anarch- 
ists plan ‘to blow up the*Cathedral on 
Fifth Avenue? 

An anarchist, to you, means a criminal 
and being an anarchist is’ his crime. Is it 
possible to-day to explain Christianity to 
one who:knows the term alone but not its 
meaning? And just ag many, denomina- 
tions constitute the Christendom of the 
world, just so many. kinds of anarchists 
are existing. It is not absolutely necessary 
to go out and kill Jews to earn the title, 
Christian. Millions of us would not even 
think it possible that Jews were and are 
being killed in the name of Christianity. 
And millions of anarchists to-day will 
deny stoutly and firmly that the real an- 
archist would manufacture a bomb, de- 
stroy other people’s property or murder 
a fellow-being.... 


E men and women whom we are ac- 
customed to call anarchists, who are 
“= . proclaimed as the apostles of anarch- 


<besttrand are supposed to be dangerous in- 


dividuals recommended to the special care 
of the police surveillance, are in reality 


‘life than most of us imagine. 





CLOSE RANGE j 


harmless creatures, living a conventional 
life—professional preachers of anarchy, 
evangelists like Billy Sunday who are 
passing the plate. They might be sincere, 
but they surely get their share out of it. 

Romance is more essential to every-day 
Anarchism 
has all the qualities of romance a twen- 
tieth-century. man or woman could pos- 
sibly look for. The moving-picture 
screen is their source of information. 
Here they’ see the Russian anarchist who 
sacrifices his life for the sake of the cause. 
Meetings in cellars, exquisitely dressed so- 
ciety women, girls in rags, aristocrats, 
drunkards, statesmen, rich and poor, well- 
educated and know-nothings, all are sit- 
ting around the same table, all take the 
same oath, all social differences seem 
erased, the motto is all for one and one 
for all. This romance is so colossal as to 
be beyond the ken of ordinary mortals. 
Not the overthrow of the government, 
not the planning of a murder, interest the 
hundreds of onlookers; but this comrade- 
ship among people who under ordinary 
circumstances hardly ever would meet 
spurs the craving for comradeship and 
equalization of all. 

Jack London, who declares himself a 
revolutionist, says: “It is comradeship that 
all these masses want. They call them- 
selves comrades. Nor is the word empt; 
and meaningless—coined of mere lip ser- 
vice. It knits men together who stand 
shoulder to shoulder under the red banner 
of revolt. This red banner, by the way, 
symbolizes the brotherhood of man, and 
does not symbolize the incendiarism that 
instantly connects itself with the red 
banner.” 


T is this craving for companionshin, for 
relations free of the masks and limita- 
tions necessitated by our society that 

brings men and women together under 
the banner of anarchism, at least what 
they call anarchism in New York. And 
that longing for adventure and romance 
plays a big part in these circles is evident 
in the fact that since the start of the 
European struggles certain elements, regu- 
lar habitués of anarchistic circles, found 
a new field in their activities abroad in 
different capacities, or here, working for 
the benefit and the propaganda of uni- 
versal peace and immediate help for the 
sufferers in the war zone. 
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Emma Goldman has a national reputa- 
tion. She is a professional anarchist. 
She is doing it year in and year out, like 
a) actress playing the big circuit. Did 
you ever meet Emma Goldman, did you 
ever see her? You could never believe all 
the things you have read of her. Her 
home life is very similar to that of any 
cther woman who is lecturing and writing. 
| saw her some time ago as hostess to 
many thousands of her followers and ad- 
mirers. It was at the anarchist’s ball, 
ked Revel, they called it. It was red all 
right, but not the red that stands for 
dynamite and shooting and murder. It 
was the red Jack London speaks of, the 
red of comradeship. They danced and 
laughed and were happy, and if anyone 
would want to call a gathering of young 
men and women like that dangerous, it 
wouldn’t be safe to attend an opera per- 
formance or to enter a subway train. 
ut London claims there are ten million 
anarchists in the United States. That 
would make one to each ten persons we 
meet. 

The anarchists in New York drink most- 
ly tea. They are men and women like 
you and me. They work for their living. 
Of course they would rather prefer not 
to work but so would every one of us. 
Anarchism is, in eighty out of a hundred 
cases, the only luxury of their lives. There 
are certain places in our metropolis which 
are known to the elect as anarchist meet- 


ing places. But mighty little anarchism 
do they talk about. They usually plan 
something. Something that any other 


club or any other society could plan also 
—an outing, a picnic, or a dance. They 
attend lectures and musicals and spend 
their time, as a whole, just as uselessly as 
most of us do after working hours. 


LD Greenwich Village (N. Y. City) 
is the home par excellence of an- 
archism. On Bleecker street still 
stands the building where the Chat Noir 
used to open its doors every evening about 
seven o’clock and shelter revolutionists of 
all nations. Here it was that the man who 
subsequently killed King Humbert of 
Italy, predicted in the presence of. many 
his deed. But nobody took his utterances 
seriously, because he was known as a 
fanatic whose fanaticism bordered on 
mania. The Chat Noir closed her doors 
long ago. “Mazzini’s” is to-day in the 
same building. “Anarchists” assemble 
there every night and have dinner, an- 
archists from lower Fifth avenue who ar- 
rive in their limousines and have a foot- 
man to open the door of their car. They 
talk anarchism. Here are bits of the 
table conversation: An elderly lady in 
black silk evening dress, deep décolleté, 
diamonds in her ears, around her neck 
and on six fingers, to a gentleman in even- 
ing dress. He is immaculate like his 
shirt front: “I went to Emma’s lecture 
last night. Isn’t.she a dear? She spoke 
about those darling children of the Colo- 
rado miners and she really made me cry. 
I’m so sentimental. I remember the time 
the pastor spoke about the poor Chinese 
and how they haven’t even rice for their 
little children. It affected me so I could 
not attend Mrs. R.’s reception and she 
hasn’t forgiven me yet.” At another table. 
Two men, the one looks rather prosper- 
ous; the other fellow looks like an artist, 
say,” he says, “this fellow Berkman 
makes me sick. Imagine a man being 
fourteen years in prison and living the 
balance of his life in telling his fellow- 
men of his experiences in prison.” A 
fat Italian plays on the harpsichord. 
Everybody eats roast chicken and drinks 
red ink and enjoys being in an anarchistic 
place. 


ANARCHISTS AT CLOSE RANGE 























ARCO WAND cleaning is done so thoroughly 
and quickly, and with so little exertion, that 
the housewife smiles at house-cleaning 
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The endless round of sweeping, dusting and beat- 
ing brings lines to the face and dull- 
ness to the disposition 


Do you smile at cleaning? 


Why not take the “bugaboo” out of house-cleaning and 
really make it a pleasant incident in home life? That’s 
what the ARCO WAND will do for you. The drudgery 
of sweeping and dusting will stop and smiles will replace 
frowns at the thought of quick ARCO WAND cleaning. 


RCO WAND Put an ARCO WAND in your old 


home or new. 
VACUUM CLEANER 


thing to run the suction pipe up 

between a wall about cen- 

tral in the home with a lid 
opening at each floor. 

The ARCO WAND machine is attached in the basement or side room. 

By turning on the switch all dust, grit, dirt, crumbs, lint, threads, 

insects, eggs, etc., are suctioned into the large sealed dust bucket of 

the machine. No noise—no labor—no attention. 


Ask your dealer about this $150 machine 


For a home of average size we recommend our No. 341, price $150. 
Guaranteed. Other sizes and prices for all kinds of buildings. Uses 
about a penny’s worth of current a day and turns on like a light. The 
ARCO WAND has had wonderful success for the past four years in 
houses, apartments, theatres, clubs, schools, hotels, hospitals, factories, 
ete. book, full of il aluable inf “_ iI] be Machieets set ta becement 
Our 32-page illustrations and valuable ormation, w: or side-room. suction 
sent (free). Write forittoday. Puts you under no obligation to buy. py ye WO Fe 












es in all large cities. Cleaners, bose and tools, 

are sold by all Heating 

Write to ¢ 0 0 ANY 816-822 and Plumbing Trade, ia 
Department AMERI AN RADIAT RG MP. s. ae ae sizes at $150 up. Price 
C-2 ae 5 \ ed does not include labor, 


connections and freight. 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


























and inventive ability ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 
MEN IDEA should write for new turers want Owen Patents. Send for 
3 free books: inventions wanted, etc. 


“Lists of Needed In- 


ventions,” Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent| I help you market your invention without charge. 


and Your Money.” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & RICHARD B. OWEN, 12 OwenBldg., Washi D.C. 


CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept.75, Washington, D.C. 
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Established 1880 : S\LZ 
NEARLY everybody has heard of the Keeley Treat- ‘ai MH} | h f 
ment for liquor and drug using, but we want <i) Mh e iy 
you to know about it. Write today to any of the iy Wh ) ay 
Keeley Institutes listed below. You'll be impressed Bf y ; uf / 


with the facts concerning this original, scientific, ra- 
tional treatment. Nearly 400,000 successful cases. 


For information write to following Keeley Institutes 
Columbus, Ohio Oklahoma City, Okla, Seattle, Wash. 





Crab Orehard, Ey. Plainfield, Ind. Waukesha, Wis. 

Dwight, Il, Portland, Me. Mexico City, Mexico 

Hot Springs, Ark, Philadelphia, Pa., London, England 

Lexington, Mass. 812 N. Broad Baffalo, N, Y., 

Los Angeles, Cal., burgh, Pa., 799 Niagara St, ALS 
2400 W. Pico St, 4246 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, Me, 

Marion, Ind. Salt Lake City, Utah 1919 East 81st St, . 


las, Texas West Haven, Conn. 








For Liquor and Drug Using 































Knowing What’s What 


Present, business condi- 
tions are ‘‘uncertain” only 
for the man who can’t an- 
ticipate the future. Babson 


Reports will give you facts 
you need, 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 

on rumors or luck. Recognize 

that all action is followed by equal 


reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department B-23 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Statistical Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical  Supanigetion of its Character 
















































REASO & uICK SNAPPY PUL 

A chain 1s no stronger than its weakest link. 

The quick eye, active brain, rcspunsive finger, 
quick, snappy trigger pull, fast lock and quick load 
form a chain of action—if one link is weak the chain 

m™ is faulty. 
you are using s gun with a slow, creepy trieger pull and a 
slow Tock —two links in the chain areweak. Why not pass the 
“old timer” along and get a down-to-date Ithaca with a light- 
ning look and a are an 


—" 








your 


* Faget FREE—double guns $17.75 up—single trap 


‘ co. 
BOX 38, ITHACA, N. Y. 








In a basement nearby is an Italian place. 
Rough-looking individuals sit around 
small wooden tables. It would amuse you 
to understand the conversation of these 
“anarchists,” about the last letter they re- 
ceived from home and when the long- 
expected Anita is coming over to become 
Antonio’s wife. 


N the houses of Mystery on Washing- 

ton Square are bushels of anarchists 

living. They write anarchism and they 
draw and they paint anarchism and event- 
ually it appears in print. You can see it 
on the nevs-stands or on the book shelves 
in the book stores. 

Let us cross Fourteenth street and en- 
ter that mysterious house on Fifteenth, 
between Fifth avenue and Broadway. It 


' looks like a monastery, and was one about 


sixty years ago. It was later a gambling 
house, a house of ill fame, and its rooms 
are utilized at present as studios. It is 
the property of the Van Buren estate, and 
the renting agent doesn’t bother to send 
collectors if his tenants do not pay 
promptly. He knows that if they do not 
appear themselves, little good will it do 
to send collectors. Let us walk past the 
beautifully carved wooden doors of the 
ancient monk cells and enter Hippolyte 
Havel’s abode, right under the roof. Hip- 
polyte Havel is the anarchist of New 
York. He looks the part. He was one of 
the lieutenants of Emma Goldman in the 
beginning of her career. He was delegate 
to numerous international anarchistic con- 
gresses in Europe and in America. He 
knows everybody in the “movement” and 
everybody knows him. What does he 
think about anarchists and anarchism in 
New York? 

“To be an anarchist means to be an in- 
dividualist. To be an individualist means 
to walk your own way, do the thing you 
want to do in this life—do it as well as 
you can. You must never impose on 
your fellowmen; you must never be in 
their way; you must help everybody as 
well as you can; the good you derive 
through your life belongs, in the first 
place, to you, but you have to share it 
with the world if the world can benefit 
by it. 

“About throwing bombs and killing 
other people? No true anarchist could 
destroy something that is existing. It 
would mean to deny his own existence, 
if he should not grant the right of ex- 
istence to everybody and_ everything 
created.” 

How does that sound for the leader of 
the anarchists in our city? 

To know anarchy, to really know it as 
it is, takes away its chief attraction, the 
romance of a melodrama. 


THE CAT OF THE CANE- 
BRAKE—AN ALABAMA 
TRAGEDY 


(Continued from page 202) 


on the rough boards of the porch floor. 
He lay motionless, his feet sticking 
straight up on the doorsill. 

The yellow cat sprang lightly over the 
fallen body and went out into the night. . 


IDE-EYED, ‘he woman lay— 
watching. After moments of 
tense listening the sound of faint 
breathing came to her from the prone 
figure. Sally frowned. “He’s too no 
*count to git kilt,” she said aloud, and 
turned on her side. She judged, from 
the stars, it was not yet eleven. Drowsi- 
ness came; she fell into uneasy slumber. 
Out in the night the yellow cat was 
prowling. It stopped near the wood-pile. 
With extended paw,’ it touched lightly 
something that lay on the ground. Its 
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6% Investment 


Combining the Strong Fea- 
tures of Both Real Estate and 
Industrial Bonds 


1. Secured by first mortgage upon land 
and buildings, located in five im- 
portant cities and ampleto fully safe- 
guard the investment. 


2. Obligation of old established, well- 


known company with large net 


earnings and successful record in 
manufacturing a necessity. 


Ask for Circular No. 943 T 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 




























No security in the world is today 
more highly recognized than wel) 
laced First Farm Mortgages. 

How for 33 years our Mortgages 
have been marketed in all sections 
, without the loss cf a Dollar. 

Send for current list of offerings 
and descriptive pamphlet “ x. 


E.J, LANDER & Co. 


‘ABLISH! 

















Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks yielding 5% to 8% 
and enhancement possibilities of 
Common Stocks 
Om ours CURRENT LETTER “J” S222 22% 


Williams. Trothé Coleman 


Investment Securitics 


60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Direct Wire to Columbus and Phila. Markets 














AMAZING BARGAIN! 


Genuine Standard Visible Oliver Type- 
writer — latest Model 5, back 
spacer, tabulator, color writing. 

othing lacking — metal case. 
FREE TRIAL—No Advance Payment! 
. Send a little bit each month until our 
b> small price is paid. No red tape. Send for 
our amazing Bargain Offer and FREE 
Typewriter Book today. No obligation. 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
Dept. 106C, 1510 Wabash Ave,, Chicago 
























GOING TO. at CITY 


With the opening of our new 12-story 
fire-proof addition, every room with private 
bath, we are in a position to take better 
care than ever of our friends and patrons. 


HOTEL ST. CHARLES 


An Established R and Ser- 
vice. Oirectly on the Boardwalk: Open all | year 
@round. Orchestra of Soi 
meet all trains. 
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THE CAT OF THE CANE-BRAKE 215 


nt long teeth fastened upon it. The cat 
slunk off toward the house. Without 
sound it sprang to the floor of the dog- 


ea- trot. Stealthily, its body crouched low, 
it started to cross through the open way. 
and As it passed the woman she muttered and | 


struck out in her sleep. The cat flattened 
to the floor. Near the moving arm, the 
thing it carried fell from its teeth. The 

land beast scurried out across the opening. 
i The night marched on to the sound of | 


im- 
salle. a million voices calling shrilly through 
the gloom. 

The woman woke. The stars glowed | 

ol pale from a cloudy midnight sky. She 
reached out her right hand, palm down, 

net to raise herself from the bed, throwing 
‘d in her full weight upon it. Two needle 


points pierced her wrist. A smothered 
cry was wrung from her lips. She 
reached with her left hand to pluck at 
the hurt place. It touched something 
cold, something hard and clammy, some 
dead thing. She jerked back the hand. 
A scream shivered through the still air. 
Pains, becoming instantly acute—unbear- 
abie—darted through her arm. Again she 
0. tried to pull away the torturing needle 
points. Her quivering hand groped aim- 
lessly in the darkness. She could not 
GO force herself, a second time, to touch the 
dead, clinging thing at her wrist. Scream- 
ing, she dragged herself to the man. 




























sy “Jim, I’m hurt, help me! Help me!” — , 
— The man did not move. “This is Great Furniture, Old Man!” 
ES “Jim, wake up! Help me!” she wailed 
ay uselessly to the inert man. “Great Furniture”— that’s the impression your 
oad The terrifying pain spurted from wrist es . ae f 
es to shoulder. With her clenched left hand visitor invaria y gets from 
ns she beat against the man’s upturned face. 
gs “You drunken fool, help me! Take this 
is thing away !” if A a 
: The man lay torpid beneath her pound- . . 
en ing fist... . Steel Office Furniture and Files 
nd. That ‘‘won’t warp, stick nor burn!’ 
seca LONG the path to Pigeon Creek, 
—- where the pine-woods run into the It és “great furniture” built for the man 
cane-brake, a boy waited—waited h d ; 

until the eastern sky grew from black to who demands strength as well as beauty; 

gray. Then with cautious tread he began convenience plus protection. 
y to move, his face turned toward the cabin. Metal is built of STEE 
-4 As he neared the clearing the gray in the . Art etal is built of STEEL, because Steel 
3% east changed to red. He left the woods won’t warp, stick nor burn! Finished in 


and entered ‘the field of corn. His foot- many beautiful color schemes, it will harmonize 
with any effect you maintain, Built on the “unit” 


























falls mz no soun h h een 2 . : q 
the frag sound on the earth betwen principle, it grows as your business grows. Mustrated 7 
sent At the cabin he drew close against the But judge Art Metal strictly on performance. - 
juest wall and listened. A man’s heavy breath- The 1916 Catalog devotes many pages to what Cat al Y 
ing reached his straining ears. Slowly he users say of Art Metal, and to the protection og ueeeahs 
moved toward the opening in the middle from fire that it insures, It pictures the entire Shenton 
of the house. Above the breathing he line for you. Sooner or later you will want it— 7 to our letter 
:K heard a grating noise; between the deep- why not send now? The coupon’s convenient. ? tend bores we 
“ drawn breaths and the grating, another FP nis Gn eon On 
sound came to him; a harsh, rhythmic ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., Inc. 7 Phage sinner y Big 
TNT scratching. 59 Metallic Avenue’ - - Jamestown, N. Y. Pd Metal Store ns our city. 
LIN! The edge of the sun rose abruptly above rf : 
Ype- the flat earth, sending light within .the Address 
— opening. — 
case. Lin rig thrust his head around the 
ment! angle. yellow cat was sitting at the - 
. an foot of the mattress, from its throat grat- Use This ‘Chest FREE patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights — 
, ° s. 7 cases $ ia! 5 o misleadin 
— ing purrs came in regular measure ; be- ducements made to secure ar man Over 30 tse active 
ons tween each purr the beast’s spread claws practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. Write 
bieago clutched and released the stiff ticking. for terms—Book free. Address, E, G. SIGGERS, Patent 
— Beyond lay the man. Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 





Between the cat and the man, stretched 
across the shuck bed, was the woman; 
her glassy eyes staring up into the grin- 
ning face of the cat. From her shoulder, 
rerching out toward the boy, was a livid, 
turgid thing—a hand and arm, puffed be- 
yond all human shape. From the swollen 
wrist, its poisoned fangs sunk deep into Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 
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an artery, hung the mangled head of a 15 Days’ Free Trial—Factory to Home 
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low to be a Giant 


in Health «z Mind 








Unless your body, in every department, including the mind, is capable of withstanding abuse with- 
out distress, you have no real health, living, vital, and mental power. 
health. You. are well by mere accident. Real health and real success come only through the 
power to live and to succeed. The Swoboda character of health, vitality and energy will enable 
you to enjoy conditions that now distress you. A unique, new and wonderful discovery that fur- 
nishes the body and brain cells with a degree of energy that surpasses imagination. 


You have but negative 
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HERE is a new and wonderful system of reconstructing 

and re-creating the human organism—a system of men- 

tal and physical development that has already revolu- 

tionized the lives of men and women all over the coun- 
try. It has brought them a new kind of health, strength, 
energy, confidence and success. It has given them such 
marvelous energy of mind and body that they enjoy a life 
so full, so intense, so thoroughly worth while, that the old 
life to which they were accustomed seemed totally inferior 
in every respect. 

This new system, although it has already resulted in the 
complete recovery of thousands upon thousands of “extreme” 
cases, is just as valuable ¢o people who are satisfied with their 
health. It gies them an entirely new idea of how truly 
healthy and happy a human being can be—how overflowing 
with energy, dash and life. And it is so thoroughly natural 
and simple that it accomplished seemingly impossible results 
entirely without the use of drugs, medicines or dieting, with- 
out weights, exercisers or apparatus, without violent forms of 
exercise, without massaging or electricity or cold baths or 
forced deep breathing—in fact, 
this system does its revolution- 
izmg work without asking you 
to do anything you do not like 
and neither does it ask you to 
give up what you do like. And 
so wonderful are its results 
that you begin to feel renewed 
after the first five minutes. 


How the Cells 
Govern Life 


The body is composed of 
billions of cells..._When illness 
or any other unnatural con- 
dition prevails, we must look 
to the cells for relief. When 
we lack energy and power, 


Th when we are listless, when 
e we -haven’t smashing, driving 
Swoboda power back of our thoughts 
S and actions, when we must 
ystem force ourselves to meet our 
is as daily a and social pa 
* gations, when we are sick or 
effective ailing, or when, for any réa- 
for one > a — ——.> 
ully healthy an appy lle, 

Women it is simply because certain 
as cells are weak and inactive or 
for totally dead. And this is 
true of ninety people out of 

Men every hundred, even among 


those who think they are well but who are in reality missing 
halt the pleasures of living. These facts and many others were 
discovered by Alois P. Swoboda and resulted i in his marvelous 
new system of cell-culture 


Re-Creating Human Beings 


Swoboda has shown men and women in all parts of the 
world and in all walks of life, how to build a keener brain, 
a nore superb, energetic body, stronger muscle, a more 
vigorous heart, a healthier stomach, more active bowels, a 
better liver and perfect kidneys. He has times without num- 
ber shown how to overcome general debility, listlessness, 
lack of ambition; lack of vitality—how to revitalize, re- 
generate and restore every part of the body to its normal 
state—how to recuperate the vital forces,—creating a type 
of physical and mental super-efficiency that almost invariably 
results in greater material benefits than you ever before 
dreamed were possible to you. 

Swoboda is only one perfect example of the Swoboda 
system. He-fairly radiates vitality, his whole being pulsating 
with unusual life and energy. nd his mind is even more 
alert and active than his body; he is tireless. Visit him, talk 
with him and you are impressed with the fact that you are 
in the presence of a remarkable personality, a superior prod- 
uct of the Swoboda System of body and personality build- 
ing.. Swoboda embodies in his own super-developed mind 
and body—in his wonderful energy—the correctness of his 
theories and of the success of his methods. 

Swoboda numbers among his pupils judges, senators, 
congressmen, cabinet :members, ambassadors, governors, 
coe and ministers—working men as well as million- 


"A tatiling Beok—PFREE 


No matter how well you feel, no matter how successful 
you are, Swoboda has written a wonderful book that you 
should read—a book that shows how you can become ten 
times as healthy, ten times as full of energy and vitality, 
ten times as capable of enjoying life to the full as you’ve 
ever. been before. Until you read this book and learn what 
Swoboda has done for others, you can never know the 
possibilities of life that you are missing. 

Tear out the coupon on this page, write your 
name and address on it or write a letter or even Sf 


‘a postal card and ;mail to Alois P. on 


1965 Aeolian Bldg., New York. Even if you 
gain but one suggestion out of the 60 pages 
of Swoboda’s book, you will have been 
repaid a thousandfold for having read 7 
it. By all means do not delay, do 

not say, “I’ll do it later,” but send 7 >» 


Please send 

me your free 
copyrighted 
ook, “Conscious 


the coupon or a letter or postal @ Evolution.” 
now, while the matter is on © SLE STP SES ERI 
goed mind. Remember the Address. .....-cccccssccccerscces 


book is absolutely free— 

there is no charge or 7 State 
obligation now or 
later. Writenow. # 


pomiaeouseres CUR ovis ésancnsvsnce 
# Mail to ALOIS P: SWOBODA 
1965 Aeolian Bldg. New York City 








